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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WoODsTocK, CONN. 








Tue large concourse of people assembled 
at Roselind Park wee called to order by 
the Hon. John T. Wait, of Norwich, Conn., 
at half past ten o’clock. Mr. Wait deliv- 
ered the following 

ADDRESS OF WELOOMR. 

Tais gathering together of the men and 
women of Windham County demonstrates 
kiiew the continued e¥istente of that deep 
teVerente for the founders of the nation 
which has always ¢haracterized thé people 
of this state. To the pdtridts of the Rev- 
Gliition; Whdsé bodies ha¥e lddg finde be: 
¢dénie commingled with the dust, it matters 
nothing what honors are rendered to their 
memory. From them the yearly celebra- 
tions of this anniversary can meet with no 
ecognition or response. A century of prog- 
ress has passed away since their work 
was finished. The free Republic, which 
they created, has advanced along the 
pathway of national greatness far beyond 
the limits which their most magnificent 
conceptions had imagined; but they are 
wilont and tinheeding. To us, however, 
into whose hands these great possessions 
have descended—who are bound by every 
obligation to transmit them.unimpaired to 
those who shall come after us—it is a 
sacred duty to teach our children the his- 
tory of those early days of steadfast princi- 
ple, of courage and devotion, and to re. 
mind them of the virtues of their faithful 
and patriotic ancestors, that they ‘‘ may 
appreciate the splendor of their achieve- 
ments, and feel the impulse of their great 
example,” 

Here, in New England, this day is ever 
cherished with special reverence. Here 
the memories connected with the Amcri- 
can Revolution are kept alive, not only by 
written history, but by family story and 
tradition. Deep in the hearts of our pev- 
ple is implanted an abiding love for the 
patriots in whose souls burned an inextin- 
guishable desire for liberty, and who 
pledged their ‘lives. their fortunes and 
their sacred honor” for the independence 
of the colonies. The loyalty of the past 
has descended to these latter duys. The 
names that are historic in the annals of the 
Revolution have shone with an equal 
splendor in the recent years of internal 
struggle through which the Republic has 
safely passed. 

Connecticut is proud and thankful for 
the memory of Roger Sherman, but re- 

‘members with equal pride the great 
achievements of his illustrious kinsman, 
who swept with his victorious army from 
Atlanta over the mountains to the sea, and 
«compelled the surrender of Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, who stands conspicuous among 
‘the ablest and most gallant of the Confeder- 
ate leaders. She rejoices, also, that the 
broad and far-seeing statesmanship, which 
aided in conceiving and sustaining the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
lives again in that kinsman of Roger 
Sherman, who, in the-Senate, with irresisti- 

ble eloquence and power, has sustained 
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those principles and measures that have 
preserved the honor and integrity of the 
American Republic, and guarded it against 
the assaults of open enemies and secret 
foes; wlidsd ability in the management and 
control of the intricate arid vast questions 
connected with the finances of the Country 
is known and recognized throughout the 
world; whom Connecticut claims as ber 
own son, and who takes part with us in 
the obset'vance of this diy, 

But not alone do sons and datightets of 
Connecticut birth and lineage gather here 
at this family altar, From the imperial 
West cotiles tltat distinguished soldier and 
statesman, whose namé dtd record area 
part of the cherished history of the néatién. 
Regardless of party lines and affiliations, 
the hearts of all our people go out to him 
with a glad and ringing welcome. He it 
was who, when the leaders of secession 
threatened to destroy the Union, declared 
to them tliat, if they talsed their hands 
against the Government, the meti of the 
Nortit would lew their way with their 
swords to the Gui} atid with his own right 
arm he aided to fulfill that propliecy: At 
the first sound of the enemy’s guns he 
entered the service as a private soldier, and 
when the smoke of battle had lifted, we 
saw upon his shoulders the well-merited 
stars of a major-general. In the national 
halis of legislation he has ever since been 
consistetitly faithful to the principles and 
couvictions for which he forght; and his 
late successful contest in his own state, to 
which all ¢yes were turned, compelled the 
admiration and regpect of both friend and 
foe. 

Others of our sister states have con- 
tributed to-day from their intellectual 
wealth to the pleasure and instruction of 
this occasion. Men, eminent for their elo- 
quence and learning; statesmen, scholars, 
scientists, and poets will take part in these 
ceremonies, To them, and to you, who 
have gathered to meet them amid these 
beautiful surroundings, I am requested by 
him whose patriotism has suggested, and 
whose liberality has insured the success of 
this celebration, to extend a heartfelt wel- 
come. 4 

And while we have assembled especially 
to honor the memory of our forefathers, 
our bearts are not forgetful of the peerless 
commander of our armies, on whom our 
steadfast trust was placed in the time of 
our national extremity. Silent, patient, 
faithful, unyielding, as of old, he wages 
the unequal contest. The unspeakable 
love and gratitude of a great people are 
with him in the hour of his suffering; and, 
as he nears the borders of the river which 
all must cross, may the God of our Fathers 
cause his journey to be tranquil and un- 
troubled, and to the weary eyes of the old 
warrior may the still waters and the pleas- 
ant fields beyond be the sure promise of 
repose and peace. 

It is no part of my purpose to detain you 
longer; I am here simply to look upon your 
facesand to give you greeting. Illustrious 
isthe long line of those who have been 
the governors of this patriotic, state. They 
will live in history; and conspicuous upon 
the list for integrity of character, for digni- 
ty of bearing, for fidelity to duty, for patri- 
otism and ability, will be the name of him 
who fills, at this time, the executive chair, 
It is fitting that his presence should be 
witb us, and that his voice should be heard 
on an occasion like this. 1 am requested 
to nominate, and J do now nominate as 





the president of the day, His Excellency, 
Heovry B. Harrison, the Governor of Con- 
necticut. 

Governor Harrison was unanimously 
elected President of the Day, and, upon 
taking the chair, said: 

“] thank you, my old and faithful, and 
almost lifelong friend, for your most gra- 
cious introduction. Accept, my fellow- 
citizens of Woodstock and of Windham 
County, my salutation and my congratula- 
tiott upon the beauty of this auspicious 
day. Presently I shall have a few words 
to say; not many. Before saying them, 
however, we will proceed to perfect the or- 
ganization of the meeting.” 

The following named gentlemen were 
hOminated by Senator Wait, and unani- 
muuély elected officers of the meeting: 


PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. 
Gov. Henry B. Harrison. 
VIOE-PRESIDENTS. 


Woodstock—Judge Oliver H. Perry, 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, 
Hon. J. B. Tetem. 
Putnam—Hon. J. W. Manning, 
Mr. John A. Carpenter. 
Thompson—Hon. Charles E. Searls, 
Hon, William H. Chandler. 
Pomfret—Judge Edward O. Mathewson, 
Hon, Charles Grosvenor. 
Dudley—Mr, Daniel Dwight. 
Danielsonville—Hon. John Q, A. Stone. 
Eastford—Mr. Stephen O. Bowen. 


BEORETARIES. 


Woodstock—Mr. Clarence W. Bowen. 
Putnam—Mr, A. W. McDonald. 
Pomfret—Col. Alexander Warner. 
Southbridge—Mr. G. M. Witaker. 
Webster—Mr. J. Cort. 

Norwich—Mr. L. R. Southworth. 
Putnam—Mr. N. W. Kennedy. 

Tue Presipent or toe Day: The exer- 
cises of the day will now be opened by 
prayer by the Rev. E. B. Bingham, of 
Woodstock, Conn. 

PRAYER. 

We draw near, O Thou that art never 
far from us. Thou who wert the God of 
our fathers and who art the great ruler of 
nations, we invoke thy blessing upon this 
assembly and upon the exercises of this 
day, and we come to thank thee for the 
sweet and sacred memories, for the grand 
and thrilling associations and for the 
thoughts and hopes respecting the future, 
not simply of ourselves as individuals, but 
of this great nation, which are necessarily 
brought home to our hearts in connection 
with the services of this anniversary of our 
Republic. 

O God, we look to thee for thy blessing 
upon us, and we thank thee that, under 
these glorious skies, in this beautiful spot, 
in the free open air of heaven, we can wor- 
ship thee and lift up voice and heart unto 
thee in thanksgiving and in praise. 

We thank thee for the way in which this 
nation has been led under thy providential 
guidance and care; and, though woes and 
burdens have come upon us at times as 4 
people, though we have been stricken by 
trials so great that they can hardly be de- 
scribed, hardly be imagined, though we 
remember that thousands and tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
our countrymen and fellow citizens have 
been swept by the tornado of war and bat- 
tle into gory graves, nevertheless, we do 
feel that we can rejoice before thee this 
day on account of the unity and the 








strength and the glory of this our beloved 
country, which, in the past, thou hast so 
signally blest, and we come to pray that 
that guidance may still be with us asa 
people. 

O Lord, thou has taught us by thy prov- 
idential dealings and by history that vations 
not only live and die, that they not only 
grow and decay here, but they have their 
rewards and their punishments here, and 
not as nations in the future; and ve, 
therefore, pray that thou wilt so inspire the 
heart of this people and the rulers of this 
people—beseeching, as we do, that they 
may remember that their throne is in the 
minds and hearts and consciences of the 
people whom they govern—that they may 
so inspire and lead us as a nation, that our 
life may be long and strong, and a fit ex- 
amble of morality of the highest kind, and 
of the religion of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, unto all the nations of the 
earth, 

We pray thee that thy biessing may be 
upon him to whom reference has already 
been made, who is showing now in the 
great struggle which he is waging with the 
last enumy a higher heroism than he ever 
exhibited even upon a battle-field or in any 
crisis of the life through which thus far he 
has passed. We do pray that thou wilt be 
with him by thy Spirit, and that the peace 
of God, like sweet waters, may be in his soul, 
and that by the Lord himself he may be 
strengthened in this struggle and prepared 
for whatever may be the issue and the re- 
sult. 

And wilt thou bless, O Lord, these ora- 
tors and poets who are gathered here; wilt 
thou bless these Members of Congress and 
Senators, the goveraor of this common- 
wealth, and all this assemblage, and grant 
that the kingdom of thine own truth, by the 
services of this day, shall be furthered here 
in this town and community, and by the ob- 
servance of the day throughout all our 
broad land. We beg it for the Redeemer’s 
sake. Amen. 


OPENING ADDRESS, 





BY THE HON. HENRY B. HARRISON, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNEOTIOCUT. 





Men renowned in arts and in arms— 
statesmen, scholars, poets, warriors—have 
assembled here with us to celebrate the 
birth of the Republic, and to renew the ex- 
pression of their faith in the fundamental 
doctrine of the Republic: the doctrine that 
‘‘ government of the people” ought to be 
‘* government for the people and by the 
people.” 

For a solemn confession of that faith, I 
know of no place in the world more appro- 
priate, in some respects, than the place 
where we now stand. For this town of 
Woodstock is a Connecticut town. As auch, 
it is endowed with all the rights and powers 
which belong to every Connecticut town. 
It is a political organism of a peculiar char- 
avter, worthy the careful study of every 
political philosopher, It is, in fact, 
little Republic in itself, an indestructi- 
ble Republic, in which the principle of 
democratic government has full play, and 
where.the free action of that principle is 
guaranteed by the strongest constitutional 
defenses. It may be worth our while to 
look at this iittle Republic for a few mo- 
ments, and see how it is organized, what 
are its powers, and how it acts. ool 

The people of Woodstock number not far 


from three thousand. They constitute a— 
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town. All the powers of the town sre ex- 
ercised by the ‘ freemen,” or legal voters, 
some five or six hundred in number. The 
suffrage is manhood suffrage, and the free- 
men are all equalin rights. They consti- 
tute the legislative body, the town meeting, 
and they choose all the town officers. The 
basis of the town organization, therefore, is 
absolutely democratic. The town is a free 
democracy. 

It is indestructible. The Constitution 
confirms its perpetual existence. The gov- 
ernment of the state cannot destroy it, or 
merge it in any other town without its con- 
sent. 

It elects its own officers of local govern- 
ment—not by permission of the General 
Assembly, but in its own right. The Con- 
stitution gives it the indefeasible right of 
electing, annuully, its own selectinen, and 
all its other numerous officers of local po- 
lice. The state government cannot take 
away this right, or interfere with it. 

It elects its own justices of the peace, 
each of whom is vested with a limited, but 
still considerable, jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal causes. The state government 
cannot appoint them. Nobody but the 
freemen of the town itself can appoint 
them. 

The officers of the justice courts—the 
grand juror, who prosecutes criminals be- 
fore them, and the constable, who serves 
their process and executes their judgments 
—are appointed by the town. The state 
government cannot appoint tiem, or inter- 
fere with the action of the town in appoint- 
ing them, so long as their offices exist. 

As a Probate District it elects its own 
Judge of Probate, who exercises that wide 
jurisdiction over the settlement of estates, 
the appointment of trustees and guardians, 
and so forth, which is usually exercised by 
Courts of Probate, or Surrogate’s or Or- 
phan’s Courts, as they are sometimes called 
in other states. 

A Probate District may include two or 
more towns. But each one of thirteen 
out of fifteen towns in this county is a Pro- 
bate District by itself. Woodstock is such 
a district. The freemen of this town, 
therefore, choose their own Judge of Pro- 
bate, and the state government cannot take 
away or limit their mght to do so. And 
this probate system—strange as the fact 
may seem to a lawyer unacquainted with 
it—works well, for reasuns which 1 have 
no time now to explain. 


By permission of the state, the town ex- 
ercises many other rights and powers— 
rights and powers which the state could 
take away, but is not likely to take away 
—many of them being consecrated by tra- 
dition and rooted in the habits of the peo- 
ple. 

lt exercises control over public educa- 
tion within its limits, and generally over all 
its local affairs. 

Its Board of Health is vested with those 
great and indefinite ‘‘ police powers,” so 
called, over persons and property which 
must be vested somewhere for the protec- 
tion of the public health. 

It legislates in town meeting on a great 
variety of subjects specially enumerated in 
the statute-book ; and, finally, it possesses 
the broad, general powers expressed by 
the statute in these words: ‘Towns may 
inake such regulations for their welfare, 
not concerning matters of a criminal 
nature, nor repugnant to the laws of the 
the state, as they may deem expe- 
dient, and enforce them by penalties not 
exceeding five dollars for one breach.” 

Am I not right then in saying that this 
town of Woodstock is a republic, a free, 
democratic republic, an indestructible re- 
public, exercising great and various powers 
of government, many of which are beyond 
the reach of interference, even from the 
government of the state itself ? 

This little republic has another indefeas- 
ible right—the right of sending two repre- 
sentatives to every session of the General 
Assembly; an immemorial right which the 
government of the state cannot infringe. 

Connecticut is a small state, almost in- 
visible among the greater states of this 
Union, and yet within her narrow limits 
are one hundred and sixty-seven of these 
little republics. By their indissoluble 
union they constitute the state, and exer- 
cise, through the state government, those 


impossible for them to exercise individu- 
ally. 

This system of town-government more 
or less closely resembles that which 
prevails in some of the other states, 
especially the other New England States; 
but I think, although I will not posi- 
tively assert, that here in Woodstock, andin 
the other Connecticut towns, the democratic 
principle of government dy the people is 
earried cut more radically and protected 
more thoroughly by constitutional safe- 
guards than it is in almost any other state 
or country in the world. 

I do not say that this system bas no 
defects. It has defects which, in some of 
the larger towns, have made necessary the 
establishment of supplementary city and 
borough organizations (also democratic in 
character, however), to co-operate with the 
town organizations within those towns. 

I do not say that the system ia perfect in 
ull other respects. I do say that it forme a 
broad and deep and granitic base for the 
free commonwealth which for two centu- 
ries and a half has rested firmly upon it. 

It has answered for us the question 
whether a Republican government can long 
endure. For, since it was established here, 
kingdoms and empires have risen and 
fallen, while it has remained unshaken. 

For two hundred and fifty years this sys- 
tem has existed in Connecticut, varying in 
details, but unchanged in principle and 
substance. It has been strong in peace and 
strong in war. If you ask whether it has 
promoted the prosperity and happiness of 
the people, look around you. 

Here then, if anywhere, may we appro- 
priately celebrate the birth of the Great 
Republic; here in the center of the little 
republic of Woodstock, a republic older 
than the Great Republic itself, though 
younger by more than a hundred years 
than some of her little sister-republics of 
Connecticut. 

Most cordially do I unite with my fellow- 
citizens in welcoming our distinguished 
guests to Woodstock, to Windham County, 
and to the State of Connecticut. 


Tue PResipent oF THE Day: I have now 
the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. 
Dr. Rankin, of Orange Valley, N. J., who 
will read the poem which is found printed 
upon the program. 


THE NATION’S BIRTHDAY HYMN. 





BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





Great God, our fathers trusted thee! 
For freedom braved the wintry sea, 
Broke up the desert’s wild repose, 
And made it blossom as the rose. 


This day we hail, that gave us birth 

A new-born nation in the earth! 
When her fair symbol she unfurled, 
And man took heart o’er all the world. 


Between two oceans vast she lies; 
Glad prairie: smile, proud peaks arise; 
And labor's pulsing echoes wake 
From tropic gulf to border lake. 


From other shores, forlorn, distrest, 
The homeless gather to her breast. 
No serf, no slave, no tyrant’s thrall, 
One God, one Father over all, 


Be thou the nation's guardian still! 
Shield her from wrong, protect from ill; 
Our children’s children then shall raise 
The same glad anthem to thy praise. 





The aucience arose from their seats and, 
accompanied by the band, sang the above 
original hymn, read by the Rev. Dr. Ran- 
kin, to the air of ‘“‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee.” 

Tue Presipent or tak Day: I have now 
the honor ot introducing John Sherman, of 
Ohio. [Applause.] Perhaps we have a 
better right to say, and we will avail our- 
selves of it, John Sherman, of Ohio and 
Connecticut. [Continued applause.] But 
perhaps we have a still better right to say, 
John Sherman, of the United States of 
America. [Applause.] 


AMERICA OF TO-DAY, CONTRASTED WITH 
AMERICA OF 1776. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN, 
Or MANSFIELD, Oxt0. 
Fellow Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The event we celebrate to-day is the incar- 
nation of American independence. This is 








governmental powers which it is practically 


the Declaration was ordered or signed; nor 
of the day/on which the Comgtess of. the 
Colonies adopted the resolution for inde- 
pendence. Congress substantially declared 
for independence on the 15th day of May, 
177%, and the colonies, one after the other, 
authorized or confirmed this resolve. On 
the 1st day of July, Congress, in committee, 
reported the formal resolution of indepen- 
dence, and on the second of July it was 
adopted, without one dissenting colony, in 
these words: 

** Resolved, That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states, that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

It was for these reasons that John 
Adams, the Hercules of the Revolution, 
declared that : 

‘The second day of July, 1776, will be the 
most memorable epoch in the history of 
America ; to be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
tions as the great anniversary festival, com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance, by solemn 
acts of devotion to God Almighty, from one end 
of the continent to the other, from this time 
forward forevermore.” 

And so it would have been, but for the 
aduption, on the fourth day of July, of the 
declaration of the causes that impelled the 
people of the colonies to dissolve the politi- 
cal bonds which had connected them with 
Great Britain, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate station to 
which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitled them. 

This formal Declaration, written by the 
hand of Thomas Jefferson, revised by him- 
self, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman and Robert Livingstone, in- 
spired by the stirring events of the long 
struggle, in an age of intense political ac- 
tivity that preceded the Revolution, was 
more than a mere proclamation of hostili- 
ties, more than a mere Declaration of 
American Independence; it was a code of 
human rights drawn from the teachings 
and example of patriots of every age and 
every land, like a new revelation from the 
Almighty Ruler of the Universe, intended 
for all time and speaking for nations far 
distant in the future. 

Nu political document ever before issued 
has had so wide an influence upon the hu- 
man race. The inalienable rights therein 
proclaimed have become the basis of the gov- 
ernments of the two American Continents, 

and have formed the creed of the liberal, 
enlightened Christian people of all nations. 
They are the beacon lights which encircle 
the world, and in time, itis to be hoped, 
will be recognized as the basis of all human 
governments. 

Therefore, it is that the fourth day of 
July, and not the second day of July, has 
become the golden day of rejoicing, to be 
celebrated as a holiday by great gatherings 
of people, with songs of joy and gladness, 
with the music of bands, and the sound of 
cannon, and every evidence of delight, by 
young and old, not only in America, but in 
the mother country and in France, and 
wherever liberty enlightens mankind. 

So we—in this beautiful grove of oid 
Connecticut, the land of steady habits, one 
of the old thirteen, a colony and a state 
that in all periods of its history has con- 
tributed its full share in the councils and 
battle-fields of the nation—we meet here, 
some of us from distant states, unknown 
even by name to our ancestors, some chil- 
dren of the soil and some engrafted from 
foreign lands—to celebrate the names and 
fame and work of the revolutionary 
fathers, und to mark out the results of 
their Declaration of Independence upon 
the map of our country and the history of 
the world. 

Our ancestors sought by their declara- 
tion to break all political connection be- 
tween the Colonies and Great Britain, and 
thus to secure liberty for themselves and 
their posterity. They claimed that, as free 
and independent states, they had full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. This was 
the gauge of battle of thirteen scattered 
colonies to the strongest power in Europe, 
that a few years previously had wrested 
from France the Dominion of Canada; but 





carefully weighed and foreseen, with a 
sturdy courage almost unexampled in his- 
tory, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, pledged to each 
other their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor for the support of their 
Declaration. ; 
In reviewing the history of the time, we 
are at a loss to account for their success in 
their unequal venture. The colonies were 
then thinly peopled by persons mainly em- 
ployed in ugriculture, occupying a slender 
line of coast nearly three thousand miles 
along the shores of the Atlantic, with ports 
open and defenseless against any naval 
power, with a savage enemy excited to 
fierce hostility in the rear, and known to be 
under the control of their enemies, without 
guns, ammunition, or means of defense, 
with no experience in manufactures, with 
roads and means of communication so im- 
perfect that a journey from colony to col- 
ony was a difficult enterprise; and, worse 
and weaker than all, with a confederacy so 
feeble that it could not levy and collect a 
tax, and could not enforce its laws or re- 
quests. The colonies differed in many re- 
spects, in habits, religion, origin, and com- 
position, and were jealous of each other 
and of the authority conferred upon Con- 
gress, so that nothing but the impending 
dangers of war held together the feeble ties 
that bound them to each other. With all 
these elements of weakness, all of which 
the letters of Washington so constantly 
brought to the attention of the states and 
of Congress, by the favor of the Almighty 
God the declaration was made good, and 
the independence of the United States was 
acknowledged by all the powers of the 
world. 

In reviewing the history of the Revolu- 
tion, we wonder at the feebleness mani- 
fested by Great Britain, which seemed in 
this contest to have lost all the provident 
foresight and heroism that has always dis- 
tinguished the English people. They were 
really at heart much divided in the prosecu- 
tion of the war; 89 that it is a question of 
doubt whether the heroism of our ancestors 
or the feeblencss of our enemies most con- 
tributed to our success. It can never be 
forgotten, also, that the interposition of 
France at acritical period of the war, and 
its subsequent aid and support, greatly 
helped our cause; an event which, I trust, 
will always be remembered by every Amer- 
ican with gratitude and praise. 

While the struggle for liberty was being 
successfully conducted, the kindred strug- 
gle for union was constantly impeded by 
local jealousies. The greatest statesmen 
of the Revolution were earnest and active 
for granting large powers to Congress, 
which alone acted and spoke for the 
United States. Liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable, was the 
constant aspiration of the great men who 
framed the Declaration, and of Washington 
and bis compeers, who fought the battles 
ofthe Union. But those at home in the 
several states, who controlled legislative 
action, steadily refused to grant to Con- 
gress any general power, except to con- 
tract debts, issue paper money, and con- 
duct treaties with foreign nations. They 
were fighting the king of Great Britain for 
an abuse of power, and they would not 
trust power to their representatives in 
Congress. Congress could impose no tax 
and raise no revenue except by requisitions 
upon the states, and these were granted or 
not, according to the will or whim of the 
local authorities. Each state retained its 
sovereignty, its exclusive power to levy 
taxes, and especially on imposts, a power 
often exercised to the injury of neighbor- 
ing states. The regimental officers were 
appointed by the governors of the states, 
and supplies could only be secured by 
requisition or the use of depreciated 
paper money. Nothing but the fervor of 
the war held together a feeble confederacy, 
and when liberty was won and the states 


pendent communities, the feeble shadow 
of the confederation almost disappeared. 
At times the states would fail to appoint 
Members of Congress, and at others the 
members would fail to attend, for want of 
pay. The saddest page of American his- 
tory was that between jthe close of the 
Revolutionary War and the meeting of the 
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then indeed a feeble union of discordant 
states. 

Many futile attempts to strengthen the 
confederacy preceded and followed the 
close of the war. During this time the 
Governments of Europe looked compla- 
cently on, in the confident hope that the 
boasted Republic of America would disap- 
pear inthe anarchy and faction of civil 
war. Fortunately for ourcountry, it had a 
man of such commanding force, dignity, 
‘and character that his voice could silence 
‘the influence of local attachments. In 
June, 1788, Washington wrote: 

** State politics interfere too much with the 
more liberal and extensive plan of government 
which wisdom and foresight would dictate. The 
honor, power, and true interests of this coun- 
try must be measured by a continental scale. 
To form anew constitution that will give con- 
sistency, stability, and dignity to the great 
council of the nation for general purposes, is a 
duty incumbent upon every man who wishes 
well to his country.” 

In a circular letter to the Governors of 
the States, which he called his legacy, 
written about the same time, he said: 


‘Happiness is ours, if we seize the occasion 
and make it our own. This is the moment to 
give such a tone to our federal government as 
will enable it to answer the ends of its institu- 
tion. According to the system of policy the 
states shall adopt at this moment, it isto be 
decided whether the Revolution must ultimately 
be considered as a blessing or a curse ; a blessing 
or a cuise, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn millions 
be involved. 

**Essential to the existence of the United 
States is the friendly disposition which will for- 
get local prejudices and policies, make mutual 
concessions to the general prosperity, and, in 
some instances, sacrifice individual advantages 
to the interest of the community. 

** Liberty is the basis of the glorious fabric of 
our independency and national character, and 
whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or 
overturn the structure, under whatever specious 
pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bitter- 
est execration and the severest punishment 
which can be inflicted by his injured country. 

‘*It is indispensable to the happiness of the 
individual states that there should be lodged 
somewhere a supreme power to regulate and 
govern the general concerns of the confederated 
Republic, without which the Union cannot be of 
long duration, anc everything must very rapidly 
tend to anarchy and confusion.” 


This letter, universally read, was the 
watchword for a new constitution, to be 
framed, not by Congress, but by a consti- 
tutional convention. 

It would be interesting, but not necessa- 
ry for this occasion, to trace the movement 
for a new constitution through its various 
stages of opposition, doubt, and debate, 
until it finally received the signature of 
George Washington and the approval of the 
requisite number of states to give it force 
and validity. Then, and not till then, our 
country took its placeamong the nations of 
the world. 

By the adoption of the Constitution our 
patriot fathers preserved to us the full 
benefit of local self-government as estab- 
lished in the several states, old and new, 
while they secured to the National Gov- 
ernment all the essential powers to support 
and maintain it against all enemies at home 
and abroad. Among these powers were to 
levy taxes and imposts, to make treaties, 
to regulate commerce, to support an army 
and navy, to coin money, and to maintain 
the public credit and honor. With far- 
reaching wisdom they laid the foundations 
¢f national strength broad and deep, seem- 
ing to anticipate the problems and dangers 
that have arisen, ani to provide for them. 
Thus, within sixteen years from the time 
when Putnam was called, in his work-day 
clothes, from his farm, while making a 
stone fence, by the news from Lexington 
and Concord, to rally his comrades in Con- 
necticut and lead them in hot haste to Bos- 
ton, the work of our revolutionary fathers 
was done, the colonies were free and inde- 
pendent states, and Washington was Presi- 
dent of a Republic destined, within one 
hundred years, to be greater than any re- 
public of ancient or modern times. 

A new nation was founded, with liberty 
and union as its central objecta, to be 
governed not by emperors or kings or 
nobles, but by the equal voice of every 
man; & representative Republican govern- 
ment. administered by many agents, some 
for the schoo] district, the town, the city, 





the county and state, but all protected in a 
harmonious whole by a National Govern- 
ment of ample powers, and all alike con- 
trolled by the popular will, in a manner 
prescribed by a written constitution and 
laws. It was in all respects ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people.” Honor, a thousand honors, to 
those great men who, in 1776, issued the 
Declaration of Independence, and in 1787 
founded the Constitution of the United 
States. They sifted the wisdom of ages 
and drafted it into form for the practical 
uses of man; they realized the dream of 
philosophers, and we, their children, now 
in countless multitudes gather together to 
utter their praise, 

I take great pleasure this day in recogniz- 
ing the important part taken by the little 
State of Connecticut in the perils and triais of 
the Revolution, and more still in the coun- 
sels of her great men in the Federal Con- 
vention. Their names and memory should 
be retained in the heart of every true son or 
descendant of Connecticut, wherever his 
wandering steps may {lead him, even to 
the remotest part of the world, As one of 
them, I take pleasure in sharing with you 
the honor they have conferred upon us, 
and to express the just pride I feel that I 
am a descendant of Connecticut ancestors, 
who did their part in these great events. 

It only remains now to mark the results 
of the work of our revolutionary fathers; 
and here a multitude of important topics 
rush upon me, each having a proper place 
in our annals; but time will not permit 
their mention. A few landmarks only can 
be noted. Among them the acquisition by 
the United States from the states, and the 
subdivision of public lands into small 
tracts, should be mentioned as one of the 
first and most important measures of the 
new Government. The cessions by the 
states having grants outside of their occu- 
pied territory gave clear title to the National 
Government of all the public lands not re- 
served by the states, and enabled the 
United States at once to encourage and 
provide for the migration of great bodies 
of laborers from all the countries of Europe, 
and to furnish to the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution lands suitable for settlement, and to 
establish that system which soon converted 
the whole western country into flourishing 
communities, peopled mainly by the older 
states, and inheriting their laws and insti- 
tutions. 

The reserves made by some of the states 
in ceding their lands were also important 
aids to the settlement of the new territory 
west of the Ohio. The reserve made by 
Connecticut was an act of careful provi- 
dence, which secured to you an ample 
basis for your school fund, and enabled you 
to provide for the losses of your citizens 
by the burning of your towns by the 
British and Tories during the war. It also 
enabled you to plant acolony in the new- 
born territory of,Ohio, which, to day, I am 
assured, numbers more people of Connecti- 
cut descent than live in old Connecticut, 
and who, I trust, have inherited all the 
sturdy qualities of their ancestors. Cer. 
tainly they are as intelligent, enterprising, 
and flourishing a community as can be 
found on the continent. You need not be 
ashamed of them. 

The public land system has been of slow 
development. The land was first sold for 
money, and this begot speculation and 
land-grabbing and large holding by non- 
residents, and tended greatly to prevent 
the settlement of the country. A wiser 
system has been gradually adopted until 
now the unoccupied territory of the United 
States can only be acquired under the pre- 
emption or homestead laws, thus recogniz- 
ing the important fact that it is the labor 
of the citizen that gives to all unoccupied 
land its only value, and this right of occu- 
pancy will become the foundation of the 
title to all the public land hereafter ac- 
quired. 

One of the great measures that mark the 
early history of the United States is the 
purchase of Louisiana by Jefferson. This 
indispensable acquisition fell into our 
hands by the needs and ambition of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and has exercised a con- 
trolling influence upon the growth of our 
country. It was the chief step in a series 
of events that extended our bounds from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, The acquisi- 











tion of Texas, California and Alaska greatly 


added to our possessions, They brought 


to us vast regions, which seemed to fill out | 


the boundaries of the country, embracing 
the heart ofthe continent, with soil and cli- 
mate adapted to every production from the 
cereals of the North, thecorn of the central, 
and the semi-tropical fruits, the cotton and 
tobacco of the South, with great forests 
hid away in the mountains, available for 
settlements when they approach, with 
great rivers draining valleys of vast extent, 
one of them extending from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1,400 miles, and reaching, 
with its wide extending arms, from the 
Allegheny to the Rocky Mountains, 2,500 
miles. Three distinct mountain ranges 
traverse our country from north to south, 
some of them lifting their heads into the 
region of perpetual snow, abounding in 
the grandest scenery ; but, better still, filled 
with all the known metals from gold to 
iron. Connecting with these great moun- 
tain chains are innumerable spurs and foot- 
hills of every conceivable form and alti- 
tude, giving diversity, and valleys and 
streams and springs without number. In 
every part of the country, coal, iron and 
lime have been furnished by Providence as 
the basis of a greatindustry. The elevated 
plains of the West have been prepared for 
countless ages for the pasture of buffaloes, 
now superseded by horses, cattle and sheep, 
and in some of them the soil is so rich that 
successive crops do not impair it, and use 
never can exhaust it. If the good people 
of Connecticut and Ohio had been able to 
reach these beautiful valleys first, the rocks 
of Connecticut would still cumber its so'l, 
and the beautiful forests of Ohio would 
not have been burned and wasted to clear 
a way for the plow of the farmer. 

No words can depict, no pen can de- 
scribe the wonderful variety, richness, 
grandeur and beauty which the Almighty 
has stamped upon this, our favored land. 
Every material for human industry, every 
facility for honorable employment, can be 
here found. The fisherman, the sailor, the 
farmer, the miner, the mechanic of every 
kind, the artist, the merchant, and even 
the preacher, the doctor, and the lawyer, 
may here find means of pursuing his voca- 
tion, In what prt of the habitable globe 
can any man utter with greater truth the 
words of the psalmist ; 


‘*O Lord, how great are thy works’? 


Another line of public policy, marked 
out by our revolutionary ancestors, their 
descendants have steadily pursued—and 
that is, peace with all nations, and en- 
tangling alliances with none, It is this 
policy that has left us free to develop our 
domestic industries without interference 
from abroad, 

The War of 1812, the only war with a 
European power since the Revolution, 
would now be justified, on the part of the 
United States, by any intelligent English- 
man who would read the story of the time. 
The war with Mexico is not so easily justi- 
fied; but there can be no doubt of the 
benefit to mankind that followed the result 
of the war—the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and the enormous development of 
the Pacific coast. So much cannot be said 
for.our policy with the Indian tribes, with 
whom we have, from the formation of the 
Constitution tu this time, been in almost 
perpetual war. No doubt, in many cases, 
the fault has been with the whites in their 
eager pressing upon the territory occupied 
by Indian tribes. How far our country is 
at fault it is difficult to measure; but there 
seems to be an inevitable and irrepressible 
conflict between savage and civilized na- 
tions, It cannot be said that the United 
States has always wisely pursued a just 
policy toward the Indian tribes, However, 
the question js now nearly settled. Tribal 
organizations are rapidly disappearing, 
and small reserves wil] soon hold all that is 
left of the Indian tribes, who were the sole 
occupants of all the vast region west of the 
State of Pennsylvania when our fathers 
perfected their system of government. 

This brings me to the great drama of 
the Civil War, through which this genera- 
tion has passed, gud which has done more 
to strengthen and perfect the work of our 
revolutionary fathers than all other events 
of our history. There was no difference 
among them about the system of African 


slavery, then in force in most of the states, 
and even in Connecticut, The most elo- 

quent denunciations of slavery were written 

by Washington, Jefferson and Mason. It 

was hoped and expected that the evil 

would pass away, and provision was 

made in the Constitution for the prohibi- 

tion of the slave trade. Yet the institution 

grew with our growth, and, like a cancer, 

constantly threatened the life of the 

Union, It was clear that the National 

Government could not interfere with it in 

astate; but its extension and influence on 
our policy was the basis of an irrepressi- 
ble conflict. The election of Abraham 
Lincoln, though solemnly pledged against 
interference with slavery in the South, 
was held to be a threat, and was made a 
pretext for an attempt to dissolve the 
Union. While the question was only as to 
slavery, the North was divided; but, when 
the Union was in danger, all divisions were 
hushed into silence, and we knew that we 
had to fight again the battle of our fathers. 
The first hostile gun aimed at the flag of the 
Union floating over Fort Sumter was an ap- 
peal to all classes and parties of men torally 
around it, and then commenced the scenes 
and events that will be as memorable in 
history as Bunker Hill, Saratoga and York- 
town—fully asimportant to our;national ex- 
istence as the Revolutionary War, and in- 
finitely more destructive of human life. It 
is too soon for us, fresh from this great 
conflict, to weigh the merits of the War 4nd 
the events which led toit; but of one thing 
T am sureall in old Connecticut will agree, 
and that is that the soldiers who fought in 
the Union Army were actuated by the 
highest motives that ever led men into bat- 
tle. They fought for the same objects that 
inspired our revolutionary fathers, and 
only sought to preserve for themselves and 
their posterity the blessing and safety of the 
Union founded by their fathers under the 
guidance of Wasnington and his compeers. 
And certain it is that, in the Civil War, the 
soldiers of the Union, on the battle-field and 
in the camp, on the march and in the hos- 
pital, in courage, fortitude and unfaltering 
faith in their cause, displayed the same 
heroic qualities for which we have from 
infancy been taught to extol our revolution- 
ary soldiers. Certain it is that their hero. 
ism and devotion, their losses and suffering, 
saved the Union, strengthened it by abolish- 
ing slavery, elevated our country in the 
rank of all nations, and placed its institu. 
tions upon the solid foundation of universal 
liberty, only restrained by equal and just 
laws. All honor to the soldiers of the 
Union army. No evidence of gratitude 
can be too great for their deservings. No 
mark of respect should be omitted to any 
of them by this generation. Like our 
revolutionary soldiers, they should, while 
living, be received with honor in every as- 
semblage of their fellow citizens, and their 
achievements be the boast and pride of 
future ages. 

And you will pardon me, when 7 pause 
for a moment, at the bedside of the most 
successful soldier of the Union cause, the 
great commander, twice honored by the 
Presidental office, who now, in the mount- 
ains, not far away, is contending with forti- 
tude and courage with death. If the pray- 
ers and affection of his countrymen, the 
respect even of his old enemies, and the 
sympathy of mankind, can cheer him, he 
has it all. Whether living or dead, the 
name of Grant will be forever associated 
with the few immortal names in American 
history who have done most of all for the 
protection and defense of the American 
Union. 

What has been the outcome of the work 
of our revolutionary fathers and their suc- 
cessors during the one hundred years that 
have passed since independence was 
achieved? The thinly scattered popula- 
tion of three millions, to whom Pittsburgh 
was a Western Indian post, to whom all 
west and north of Albany was a frontier 
defended against savages, to whom, and 
for long after, Ohio was unknown and 
Kentucky was the bloody ground for In- 
dian warfare—with Spain in full posses- 
sion and ownership of Florida and Louisi- 
ana--has now increased to fifty-seven mil- 
lions, occupying over three million square 
miles of territory, All the original thir- 
teen states have largely increased in pop- 
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necticut had then 238,000; in 1880 she had 
623,000, a much greater population than 
any of the states in 1790, excepting alone 
the old State of Virginia. Two of the old 
states have now each more population 
than the thirteen colonies combined had 
when they declared their independence. 
Two states, unknown at that time in the 
map of the world, have a greater popula- 
tion than all the colonies. Many great 
states have arisen in the wilderness, doub- 
ling and tripling their population in ten 
years, and now stand foremost among the 
sister states of the Union. 

It is not in population only that this great 
change has taken place, but in all the ele- 
ments of civilization. Thousands of 
churches raise their spires to the skies in 
the worship of Almighty God. Universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools without number 
open their doors for the education of the 
rising generation. Thirty-eight states and 
six territories administer their local laws 
in harmony and obedience to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

New elements of growth and progress 
unknown to our fathers have come, largely 
by theinventive genius of our people, to 
our aid; and steamboats, railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones have shortened dis- 
tance and annihilated space; so that we 
can whirl with more than race-horse speed 
across the continent, traverse its waters, 
and read in the morning what transpired 
in any part of the civilized world the day 
before. The wealth that has been uccumu- 
lated, the resources that have been devel- 
oped, the new industries that are pursued, 
need not be stated. The infant nation 
struggling for liberty and union, founded 
by our fathers in the throes of war, and ce- 
mented by their wisdom in the Federal 
Convention, has now expanded into a Re- 
public greater and stronger than an empire. 

It has been my good fortune within the 
last two months to traverse eleven states 
and territories, all of which were an un- 
broken wilderness in the possession of 
savage tribes when the Declaration was 
adopted, now occupied by 15,000,000 people 
—active, intelligent, enterprising citizens, 
enjoying all the advantages of modern 
civilization. Whata change! The hope- 
ful dreams of Washington and Jefferson 
and Franklin could not have pictured as 
the probable result of their patriotic efforts 
such scenes as I saw; cities rivaling in 
population and construction the capitals of 
Europe; towns und villages without number 
full of active jife and hope; broad deserts 
covered by sage brush, converted into 
wheat fields, orchards, and gardens; miners 
in the mountains, cattle on the plains, the 
fires of Vulcan in full blast in thousands of 
workshops; all forms of industry,’all means 
of locomotion. 

Who among us would not be impressed 
by such scenes? Whocan look over our 
broad country, rich in every resource, a 
climats and soil suited to every production, 
a ome government by every community, 
a Nutional Government to protect all alike, 
and not feel a profound sentiment of grati- 
tude, firat of all to the great Giver of all 
gifts, and next to our revolutionary fathers 
who secured, by their blood and sacrifices, 
the liberty we enjoy, and by their wisdom 
molded the people of the United States into 
one great nation, with a common hope and 
destiny? 

And this generation may fairly claim 
that it has strengthened the work of the 
fathers, has made freedom universal, and 
disunion impossible. Let the young men 
of to-day, heirs of a great heritage, take up 
the burden of government, soon to fall on 
their shoulders, animated by the patriotic 
fire of the Revolution and the love of lib- 
erty and union that inspired our soldiers in 
the Civil War, turning their back upon all 
the animosities of the War, but clinging 
with tenacious courage to all the results of 
the War, and they will, in their generation, 
double tbe population and quadruple the 
wealth and resources of our country. 
Above all, they should keep the United 
States of America in the forefront of prog- 
ress, intelligence, education, temperance, 
religion, and in all the virtues that tend to 
elevate, refine, and ennoble mankind. 


Tse Present or tHE Dar: It was ex- 
pected that a poem would now be read by 
its author, Maurice Thompson, of Indiana. 





He is not present. This letter has been re- 
ceived by Mr. Bowen: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., June 24th, 1885. 

My dear Mr. Bowen :—It is clear to me now 
that I shall not be able to be present at the 
Woodstock celebration, and I am very sorry. 
My official duties require my presence in this 
state just before and immediately after the 
Fourth of July; so that further explanation is 
unnecessary and uninteresting. I am sure I 
should enjoy a visit to New England, and es- 
pecially this visit; but duty is the first thing 
with me. Iam grateful to you, and thank you 
more thanI can say, for the honor you have 
done me in asking me to join you and your dis- 
tinguished friends in the celebration, and I do 
wish I could have written something better 
than the poem which I inclose. Be kind enough 
to have some good reader present it so well that 
its defects may be in a measure hidden, and I 
shall always remain 

Gratefully yours, 
Maurice THompson, 


The poem will be read by the Rev. Dr. 
Twining. [Applause.] 


DAY-BREAK. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Tue day we celebrate is Freedom's day. 

What gift upon the altar shall we lay? 

What incense shall we burn to fill the air 

With perfume meet to mingle with our prayer? 
What psalm shall suit our longing to express 
Our gratitude, our boundless thankfulness? 


How good to lead the nations of the earth 

In every field of yalor and of worth! 

How good to hold the lightning in our hands, 
And flash our energies to other lands! 

How sweet erewhile to see the slave go free! 
How dear to-day the breath of liberty! 

How good to draw the larger, purer breath, 
After the years of battle and of death; 

To feel how well our country bore the strain 
And settled back to rectitude again! 


And yet, and yet, just now a wailing came 

Out of the West —our women ateeped in shame, 

The name of wife and mother made disgrace, 

Home in our midst become the vilest place! 

What if no black wrist feels the iron chain 

When snow-white breasts must bear the scarlet 
stain? 

What if the old plantation homes in ruin lie 

It Mormon temples proudly kiss the sky? 

In God's name lust,in Fteedom’s garments crime, 

Religion basking in a bagnio’s slime! 


* Not long,” you say, “ shall itbe thus; not long) 
The righteous are slow, but they are iow: strong! 
Olad in the power of the ancient Word 
The remnant of theatmy of the Lord 
Shall yet prevail and march from sea to sea, 
Proclaiming the last and sweetest tubilee!" 
Words; naught but words! Fine phrasing of a lie! 
Mean dallying with a dark iniquity! 

Better again the power of higher law— 

The thunders of Gettysburg and Kennesaw, 
‘Than let the blot upon our shield remain— 
That outraged innocence cried to usin vain! 


We must not temporize. 'Tis day-dawn now; 
Agiory burns upon the mountain's brow; 
Come, let us keep so far before the sun 

That ever our lives (n freshest paths shall run. 
Come, lot us sing upon the utmost rim 

Of furthest faith, in twilight cool and dim; 

Let us keep young, be pure, and thus be strong. 
Everat daybreak comes the freshest song! 
Come, feel the impulse of unclouded hope, 

The thrill of vision taking broader scope! 

No dream of afternoon, no star-born trance, 

No longing for the days of old romance; 

But gladness of discovery on new seas, 

The savor and zost of clean realities, 

The sharp delight in keener, purer air, 

Whose every waft makes life more sweet and fair! 


The day-break of true chivalry is now; 

And every knight is ready for the vow. 

The thought of women suppliant and pale 

Calls for more etrort than the Holy Grail! 

How shall our flag, by Freedom's breath unfurled 
Greet LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD? 
Cowards! The brazen image at a glance 

Shall see thé craven in each countenance! 

The torch it bears in its uplifted hand 

Shall not make light the shame-spot on our land. 
Day-break, indeed! The midnight is not past. 
Freedom, forsooth! Not while yon temples last! 
Enlightenment! Our bitter inland sea 

Gives back the word in shameless mockery! 


But dawn will come, I feel the fresher air; 
The good 1s gathering vigor everywhere; 
Thrills of sympathy leap around the world, 
One by one the pirate flags are furled, 

And one by one the plague-spots fade away, 
And hideous idols crumble into clay! 


Sometime our garments may be free from stain, 
Our paths may lead through Paradise again; 


~ 


But not until the Spirit and the Word 

Have filled the world, and evéry eat has Reird 
The trump of Freedom at the Break of day. 
Blowing the walls of Jericho away. 


Ah! then what fields of promise we shall view! 
How (sandal.deep in grass and fragrant dew, 
While a new life steals into everything, 

And once again the stars swing low and sing) 
Shall we, beyond where angels’ feét Have trod, 
Walk, in the cool, eweet morning-tide, with God 


Tue Present OF toe Day: I have now 
the pleasure of introducing 4 reverend and 
distinguished gentleman who Was born in 
Scotland, but has been most cordially 
adopted by America, who believes in what 
is right and sympathizes with all that is 
good, whether he finds it in America, or in 
Scotland, or elsewhere—the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, President of Princeten College. 
[Applause. ] 


WHAT AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SHOULD 
BE. 





BY PRESIDENT JAMES MO OOSH, D.D., LL.D., 
ov Paircetén COLLEGE. 





Tuere are very loose ideas entertained 
in America, and I may add in other coun- 
tries, as to what is the difference between 
a college and a university, and what the 
relation of the one to the other. A modest 
institution like Princeton is contented 
with the title of college, whereas she has 
sisters, who, with one-third the number of 
students and one-fourth the number of in- 
structors, call themselves universities. 1 
will not name them, as their grand title pro- 
claims their fame. 

It is not so difficult to determine what 
a college is, It is an institution set apart 
to give instruction, not just to ehildren— 
that is a school—but young people about to 
enter on their life work. The phrase is 
sometimes applied in a metaphorical sense 
to busiuess collegés and tradesmen’s col- 
leges; but scholars claim that, from long 
usage, it should be confined to institutions 
giving instruction in the bighér or learned 
branches and authorized by the state to 
give a degree of some kind. 

It is not so easy to keep a university 
within due bounds. In the Dark Ages—but 
which I rather call the Twilight Ages 
between tht ancient and modern days— 
they had Seven Liberal Arts, which they 
divided into a trivium and a quadrivium. 
The trivium embraced grammar, dialectic, 
and rhetoric, in which youths were intro- 
duced to the use of language, and were 
taught to think and express themselves. 
These were the introductory studies (giv- 
ing us the word érivia/), but rising to the 
quadrivium, in which weéré gedmetry, 
arithmetic, music and astrology—or the as- 
ironomy of the day, which gave a mystical 
meaning to the movement of the stars, 
These branches were taught by ecclesias- 
tics in connection with monasteries and 
cathedrals, in a narrow spirit and techni- 
calform. Yet, the instruction, like the 
Winter, kept alive the seed which had 
been dropped at the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, till a Spring arrived vuen they burst 
out. In the eighth century institutions 
were founded to give instructions in these 
studies, and were called universities, while 
the branches taught were called Studiwm 
Generale. We are astonished to hear of 
the stimulus thus given to youths of all 
grades of society. In the fifteenth century 
it is said that at Bologna there were fully 
10,000 scholars, at Paris 25,000, and at Ox- 
ford 80,000; ‘‘an exaggeration,” says Hal- 
lam, ‘‘ which seems to show that the num- 
ber was very great.” The universities had 
different faculties giving instruction in 
different departments — the faculty of 
theology, the faculty of arts, the faculty of 
philosophy, the faculty of medicine, etc. 
These divisions have continued down to 
our day. At the renaissance in learning, 
and the reformation in religion, the 
branches taught were widened; ancient 
Greek, a variety of languages and litera- 
ture, andthe new sciences were introduced, 
and this enlargement has been going on 
ever since, and there isa strong demand 
that it be continued. 

We see what is the difference between a 
college and a university. A collegeis a 
teaching body; a university is something 
higher; it embraces a number and variety 





of departments, it may be a number of col- 





leges—Oxfdrd has twenty-two—combined 
in a unity of government and aim, which is 
generally to promote a higher learning. I 
have first to say a few things about a cel- 
lege. ; 

A college is fitted to do itimeasiirable 
good, thotigh it should not rise into a univer- 
sity. Of the two, if we are obliged to Chodse 
between, a college well equipped and devot= 
ing itself toits work, is of vastly greater 
use than a scattered university wliich 
spreads ovér a wide surfate, and, professing 
to teach everything, teaches nothing effect- 
ively. The grand aim of our education- 
ists, and, indeed, of all who love their 
country, should be to strengthen and im- 
prove the American colleges and make 
them fulfill their high énd—that of impart- 
ing defillite instruction, eath to a body of 
promising young mén spread all over tne 
country. : 

Here I may state that I do not feel in- 
clined to indulge in the disparaging lait 
guage, sometimes applied to our smaller 
colleges in the Middle States and in the 
West, by our haughty Eastern professors; 
who forget that their colleges were babies 
before they became men, and were brought 
out of the land of Fgypt, arid came through 
the wilderness—Princeton was brought up 
in alog cabin. Most of these younger col- 
leges are serving good a purpose. They all 
do so, so far as they give solid, and not 
superficial, knowledge; so far as they teach 
thoroughly the fundamental and discipli- 
nary branches of literature, science atid 
philosophy, and also impart religious in- 
struction to give a high tone to the mind. 
They draw a number of young men from 
their vicinity who could never be allured 
to more distant and expensive places. If 
they cannot impart a wide and varied cul: 
ture, they often give a stibistantidl training. 
It is a happy cir¢umstance that in almost 
all these colleges religion is inculcated: 
and they may be the means of compelling 
our larger colleges not to abandon it wher 
they might be led td doso by the pregsuré 
of the times. I admit, as to some of tlieni, 
that they seem to serve little other purpose 
than to keep back young men frdém better 
colleges, where they might get stimulus and 
true scholarship. But these will give way, 
by the force of that law of our world, 
‘‘the struggle for existence,” which de- 
mands that the weak die while the strong 
survive. 

It is not noticed so often as it should be 
that, while our larger uuiversities teach @ 
greater number of subjects, they caanvt 
teach all of them to every young man. Each 
student cannot take more tlian a certain 
numbef—say four, or; at the utmost; six— 
each year, dnd when the number of electives 
is large, he may be teuipted to take what is 
easy or showy, rather than what is fitted to 
brace or strengthen the miod or prepare 
him for the hard struggle of life. The 
young man who in his senior year takes a 
century of history, music, art and a criti- 
cism of French plays in a large college, of 
whose greatness he boasts, living upon its 
glory instead of his own exertions, may 
not be so well educated after all, as one 
who, in a western college, is required to 
take ethics, astronomy, geology and politi- 
cal economy. 

I hold, then, that we may retain all our 
colleges that impart real knowledge and 
culture. But there may, there should also 
be universities. Every thinking man knows 
and feels that this country has now reached 
a stage at which it should look toward the 
confirming, enlarging and improving the 
universities already existing, and rearing a 
few new ones, it may be, ona better model, 
We have now to settle the question what 
should be the aim of a university. 


1. It should combine and regulate the 
course of study in the several departments 
or colleges which make up the university, 
say art and science and theology and medi- 
cine and architecture, or whatever else. 
It is not necessary, perhaps it is not ex- 
pedient, that every one of these should be 
independent of the others. They might 
always co-operate in a variety of ways, 
and so that a branch of knowledge which 
was taught effectively in oe department 
might be available by a student in another. 
The same professor might teach chemistry 
in the arts and inthe science department. A 
student in arts, wishing anatomy, might 
have it effectively taught him by the pro+ 
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fessor in the school of medicine. A student 
in law or medicine might have his mind 
enlarged by taking certain classes in arts. 
Each compartment of the building should 
have its separate place, while the univer- 
sity, as a tower, combines and crowns the 
whole. 

2. It should establish what are called 
post-graduates, or graduate courses. In 
the undergraduate courses the studies are 
very much crowded, owing to the multi- 
plied branches which an educated man has 
now to learn. It would be of great use if 
we could detain one in five, or, better, one 
in ten, a year after graduation, in order to 
study specially some special branch or 
branches. Post-graduate courses should be 
provided for these. In these, the very 
highest studies and investigations in the 
several arts and sciences should be pursued, 
say in languages or in science or philoso- 
phy. They might be taught as advanced 
courses by the under-graduate professors, 
or by special professors, of high gifts. 
They should be open only to those who 
heve taken a degree in one or other of the 
collegiate departments, or by favor to 
special students who have reached high 
attainments in particular branches. These 
would be eagerly seized by our higher 
minds, with a taste for higher work, and 
ready to go on with it. These are the 
youths who would conduct original re- 
search and make original observations, and 
advance learning and make discoveries, and 
bring glory to the place at which they re- 
ceived their education, and to their coun- 
try at large. They should be encouraged 
by scholarships and fellowships, which 
would furnish partial support to those fol- 
lowing these high pursuits, and be recog- 
nized and rewarded by degrees which 
would at once stamp those earning them as 
possessing high qualities and at once en- 
titling them to be chosen to positions of 
honor and influence. By this means, 
America could produce scholars and ob- 
servers equal to those in Europe. This 
cannot be accomplished if students are 
constrained to give up learning as soon as 
they have earned their first academic de- 
gree, a state of things almost universal in 
this country. 

8. It should have various sorts of de- 
grees in which different kinds of studies 
culminate. 

Every university should have a Degree in 
Arts. This, in my opinion, should be the 
essential one in all our universities, which 
might do without every other one degree, 
but should not be tolerated without this. 
This is the degree which implies, or should 
imply, that the person possessing it has 
culture. All students should be allured, 
though it may be they cannot be compelled, 
to take it before they enter any other 
school, such as that of law or medicine. 
Happily, it is required on the part of most 
churches before entering on the study of 
theology. In this way we might secure a 
body of truly learned men in all our learned 
professions. They have vastly more of this 
in the European countries than in America. 
Thus, in Great Britain (since I began to 
take an interest in public questiors), a very 
considerable amount of general scholarship 
is required of those who would enter on 
the study of medicine; and, to my personal 
knowledge, the character of physicians 
has been greatly raised in this last age; 
their skill is acknowledged to be vastly 
greater, their manners have been refined, 
and the respect in which they are held 
greatly increased. In no way could the 
medical profession be so effectually elevated 
as by a provision of this kind. 

But, in order to accomplish these aud 
other good ends, the standard of scholar- 
ship should be kept up in the Arts Depart- 
ment. It should embrace the new 
branches as they become established; but 
it should also hold by the old. If it is to 
serve its end, and keep its high position, 
we must retain such branches as Greek and 
Logic and Ethics; and scholars must fight 
determinedly to hold this fort. 

But while Arts ought to hold the essen- 
tial place in a university, I am not prepared 
to maintain that it should be the only de- 
partment allowed or encouraged. I hold 
that all true knowledge of an elevating 
kind, that all that is fitted to enlarge and 
refine the mind, may have a place in a uni- 
versity, and each group of studies may have 


its separate degree. I do not here speak 
of professional degrees, such as those of 
law and medicine and agriculture and 
architecture; but rather of those intended 
to encourage learning and culture. There 
should be the degrees of Bachelor of Liter- 
ature, Master of Literature, and Doctor of 
Literature. There should be Degrees of 
B.8., of M.8., and D.S. I have no objec- 
tions even to degrees in painting and music. 
But let all these branches be taught in a 
scientific manner and spirit, and the degrees 
bestowed only after a rigid examination. 
Let no one be entitled to the honor 
merely because of his practical skill. This 
is its own reward, and needs no other than 
the money it brings. In every university 
there should be the various branches that 
cultivate the higher faculties of the mind. 
If there be degrees of literature which cul- 
tivate the taste, and of science which im- 
part knowledge, there should also be de- 
grees in philosophy, to encourage thought, 
especially reflective thought, embracing all 
departments cf mental and social science, 
with the principles involved in historical 
investigation in art and in law. Care 
must be taken in grouping the studies to 
be taken in order to degrees, not to encour- 
age narrow and exclusive study, which 
makes our minds one-sided and malformed. 
A degree of no kind should be given to any 
one whose mind is not stored with some 
sort of knowledge, and refined by some 
kind of literature, say that of his own 
country. 

I have an idea that there isa point here 
at which the present controversy, as to 
whether Greek and Mental Science should 
be retained as obligatory departments in a 
college, may terminate, I think we should 
fight to the death to keep these in the De- 
partment of Arts. They have been implied 
in the Arts Degree in time past. Great good 
is to be secured by continuing this in time 
tocome. It will secure a breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of mind among our edu- 
cated men which will tend to advance our 
nation in all that is great and good. But, 
surely, there may be academic degrees be- 
stowed in which Greek is not required, 
such as degrees in science, degrees in 
medicine. Above all things it should be 
insisted that every degree has a meaning 
which all men can understand, and that it 
should be bestowed honestly. Master of 
Arts should signify that he who possesses it 
is a classical scholar and has a general 
knowledge of science and literature. Doc- 
tor of Philosophy should denote that the 
possessor of it is a thinker, inquiring into 
the fundamental principles of things with- 
out and within him. 


4. The grand aim of a university should 
be to promote all kinds of high learning, 
in literature and science, in the liberal arts 
and in philosophy. 

In particular, it should encourage and 
carry on original research. The question 
is sometimes discussed whether the chief 
office of a college should be to instruct the 
young or to advance knowledge. I take 
my side on that question very decidedly: I 
hold that it should be the primary aim, both 
of a college and a university, to educate the 
promising youth ofacountry. But I main- 
tain, at the same time, that every high-class 
teacher should be carrying on researches of 
his own. This, as it becomes known, will 
stimulate his pupils powerfully, and make 
them more earnest and enthusiastic in pur- 
suing their studies. As he asks them to 
join with him, they will feel that they are 
fellow-workers with him, and in a sense 
sharers in the glory that gathers round 
him. 

In carrying out this idea a university 
should always seek to employ as professors 
those who are ready to undertake active 
work in their department and to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge. They mighteven 
include in their body a few persons not 
specially fitted to teach large classes, but 
who, in conducting their own researches, 
may give instruction to a select few, who 
are determined to penetrate deeper into the 
secrets of Nature, and whoare to advance 
the science of the world. 

Suppose now that, in America, there is a 
person, or a body of persons—say a college 
—wishing toestablish a university. 1 may 
be permitted, without at all dictating to 
them, to throw out a few hints as to how 





they should proceed. 
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1. I would have them bear in mind that 
they do not require, in erecting a univer- 
sity, to proceed de novo. They should re- 
member that the ground is already so far 
occupied. There are, at this moment, 
toward 400 colleges in America with the 
power of granting degrees, They are 
scattered over the country, and many of 
them supply able and efficient teaching. 
They have sprung up spontaneously in the 
country, and are suited to its genius and its 
circumstances. They have the instinct of 
life-preservation, and they shrink from anni- 
hilation Most ofthem are doing good, and 
to kill them would be murder in the first 
degree. They are not to be swept away, 
but to be elevated. Some of them are to 
be made the basis on which our univer- 
sities are to be built. 

2. There are colleges which may be, and 
should aim to be, universities. I use this 
guarded language because I do not believe 
that every college should call itself a uni- 
versity or strive to rise to this elevation. 
A college may do boundless good for time 
and for eternity without striving to swell 
itself into more ambitious dimensions. It 
may educate a body of young men to 
occupy high positions as ministers of re- 
ligion, as lawyers, as doctors, and, indeed, in 
all professions. No college should seek 
prematurely to bea university. For myself, 
I have hitherto resisted all attempts to 
designate Princeton by that name. But 
there are colleges which may legitimately 
and laudably aim to reach the higher status. 
They have been adding new departments 
and new professors till they have now a 
Studium Generale, and they need only to 
mount one step higher and be organized 
into a university. But, in doing so, it is to 
be understood that they are to aim at 
accomplishing all the high ends implied in 
the name. 


8. Largue resolutely that the American 
university should not seek to mold itself 
upon any European model. The European 
universities are the growth of ages, most of 
them cherished by the Church and sup- 
ported by the State, and adapted to this 
state of things. They differ from each 
other. The German ones differ widely 
from the British, The English do not give 
instruction in the same way as the Scotch; 
the former do it chiefly by tutors and text 
books, the latter by professors and lectures. 
The American university should take a 
character of its own, suited to the circum- 
stances of its birth and its growth. The 
scattered colleges would still have to do 
the work of giving higher education to the 
young men of America. But a limited 
number of universities, well-endowed and 
setup in favorable localities, would indefi- 
nitely extend the range of American scholar- 
ship and original investigation. It should 
be so arranged that a student graduated 
at any of our scattered colleges should be 
able to go on to the universities to receive 
the special instruction which he may 
wish. 

4. The American universities need not 
be all alike. They might be all after one 
general model, but with a diversity along 
with their sameness, ‘ just as, if a number 
of archers had aimed successfully at a 
mark upon a wall, and this mark were then 
removed, we could, by an examination of 
their arrow-marks, point out the probable 
position of the spot aimed at with a cer- 
tainty of being nearer to it than any 
of their spots.” (Ruskin.) Each might 
differ from the other according to 
its position, and the ends it sets before 
it, and the wealth committed to it. A 
university in a quiet country place would 
not wish to have a lawschool or a medical 
school, as it has no law courts and no hos- 
pitals. Where there are no mines, we 
need not set up amining school. A city 
university would find a schoo) of agricul- 
ture to be an inconvenience to it. For my- 
self, I feel that it would be quite beyond me 
to set up universities suited to every one 
locality. But of this I am sure that, if the 
friends of education and of Princeton Col- 
lege would place at our disposal the sums 
they used to give me, when we were put- 
ting the college in order, I could now estab- 
lish an excellent university at Princeton. 

I am of opinion that, in the university, 
both the faculty and the board of trustees 
should retain their place of trust. The 





discipline should continue, with the faculty 











divided, when the college is large, into 

sub-faculties, to take charge of each claas. 

The trustees should be the bond of con- 

nection between the outside world and the 

teaching body, serving much the same pur- 

pose as the Government does to the state- 

endowed universities of Europe. They 

should provide the funds, take the general 

management, and ect as a jury in all educa- 
tional discussions. 

I have sometimes thought that a third 
body should be instituted, composed of 
elected members of the board of trustees, 
of elected members of faculty, and of 
elected members of the alumni. It should 
be understood that the persons should all 
be scholars, and acquainted with the higher 
education of various countries. They 
might constitute a senate or council for the 
regulation of the education in the college, 
being always under the board of trustees. 
They should have the right to visit all lec- 
ture rooms, to inspect all examinations, to 
report on the teaching of the college, and 
to suggest remedies for abuses. The 
president of the college should be president 
of this board. When it exists, it should huve 
the power of arranging the courses of 
study inorder to a degree, and for recom- 
mending to the trustees candidates for the 
degrees. 

It is suggested to me here to propose two 
important reforms in university regulations, 
which should be carried out whether there 
is or is nota senate or council. In Europe 
the examination for degrees are all con- 
ducted by persons other than the profess. 
ors. In some cases, the examiners are en- 
tirely different from the instructors. In 
other cases (having acted under both sys. 
tems, I prefer this) there are competent 
scholars associated with the professors. It 
stimulates professors when they know that 
their work is thus to be overlooked by com- 
petent men; and the best teachers always 
like the system. It stimulates students to 
know that they should have not only a 
knuwledge of the teaching of their professor, 
but of the general subject which he has 
taught, It should always be understood 
that the ordinary teaching and recitations 
should be left with the professors, under 
the control of the trustees. But the exam. 
ination for degrees should lie with impar- 
tial examiners, who are a guarantee to the 
public that the degrees are properly be- 
stowed. 

The public are demanding a reform on 
another point, and that is in regard to the 
mode of conferring higher degrees, and 
especially honorary degrees. The terms on 
which such degrees as Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, Doctor of Science, Doctor of Litera- 
ture, and the like, should be granted, might 
be reviewed with profit, and with public 
approbation. The general sentiment is 
that they should be given only after a 
course of study in a special department has 
been pursued, and an examination held 
upon it. 


There is a deep and growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the mode in which honorary de- 
grees are conferred at commencements and 
on other occasions. They are bestowed on 
no principle that I can discover. The end 
intended by all academic titles is to call 
forth, encourage, and reward scholarship. 
They are prostituted when they are turned 
to any other ends. It is alleged that they 
are given at times, merely from personal 
friendship—I believe that such cases are 
not numerous in our higher colleges. The 
avowed principle on which they are com- 
monly bestowed is to secure friends to the 
college, in ministers of religion, in teachers, 
in wealthy or influential men. But this 
end is not always secured. The public are 
shrewd enough to see through the whole 
thing and despise the action and the actors. 
Trustees should see the sneer that gathers 
on the face of intelligent people when they 
hear or read of a degree bestowed on some 
person who has done nothing to deserve it. 
A decent, respectable minister gets a D.D., 
and it is supposed that he is thereby pre- 
engaged to the college, to which he will 
send all the boys in his congregation. But 
he is surrounded hy a half dozen ministers 
who feel that they are quite as good as he 
is, and, having been overlooked, they are 
tempted to send their boys elsewhere. 

Surely a way may be devised, by which 
these evils, about which the public is now 





sensitive, may be avoided, and honorary 
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degrees given only to men who have pro- 
moted scholarship or done some great 
work fitted to elevate mankind. The 
recommendation for degrees should not be 
left with a common board, which has no 
means of making a scrutiny. It should 
proceed from a company of select men who 
make careful inquiry as to the qualifica- 
tions of the persons nominated. It might 
be left with the senate or council, when 
there is such a body; when there is not, 
the board of trustees might appoint a 
standing committee, consisting of its most 
scholarly members, to sift all applications 
and report to the board. As to American 
colleges scattering titles over the world, 
the practice might now cease, and every 
man be left to seek the honor from his own 
country, where they can best judge of him. 
This would certainly have one good effect; 
it would prevent American degrees from 
becoming the laughing stock of Europe. 

I have said enongh. It is not for me to 
draw out the constitution of the American 
university. I am satisfied if I have fur- 
nished a good ground plan. My hope is 
that I have scattered this day a few seeds 
which may germinate, possibly, in the minds 
of others. 

No institutions are making greater prog- 
ress at this present time than universities 
all over the world. If America is to keep up 
with other countries, it must advance with 
them. In practical invention—such, for 
instance, as reaping machines and sewing 
machines—America is before other coun- 
tries. In our ordinary college work we are 
equal to them. Our students are as hard- 
working and drink in as much knowledge 
asthe English, the Seotch or the Irish. 
But there are still certain superiorities in 
the Old World. The European universities 
still surpass us in rearing a few ripe 
scholars, and in producing a greater num- 
ber of profound scientific men. Students 
have still to go to Europe—especially to 
Germany—for certain branches of study. 
America, while carefully keeping what it 
has got, should strive to equal the countries 
of our fathers’ sepulchers, on the points in 
which it is deficient; that is, in not only 
sending forth a large number of usefully 
educated youth, but in rearing a body of 
truly learned men, who advance scholar- 
ship and make scientific discoveries which 
Jead to all sorts of practical applications. 


This, as it appears to me, might best 
be secured by superinducing universities 
upon afew of our more advanced colleges. 
In some respects, we are at a disadvantage 
when compared with Europe; in others we 
are in a superior position. They have the 
prestige of ancestry and antiquity, but, 
on the other hand, we have the spring and 
elasticity of youth. They have a larger ex- 
perience; but we have a new life and a 
wider field. Except for the benefit of 
travel and of seeing other countries, it should 
no longer be necessary for our youth to go 
in troops to foreign universities to slake 
their thirst for knowledge; for they should 
have all the learning they need in their own 
land. The universities of Europe are 
cramped by antiquated laws and proscrip- 
tions, and by vested pecuniary rights which 
cannot be interfered with. America, not 
being so hindered, might stretch out wide 
as its own territory. This, however, is for 
the future; for the present it is simply to be 
earnestly aimed at. But, according to a 
shrewd proverb of my native country, ‘‘ A 
thing well begun is half ended.” 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen offered the follow- 
ing telegram to be sent to General Grant, 
for the approval of the meeting. The tele- 
gram was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 


RoseLanD Park, Woopstock, Conn., 
July 4th, 1885. t 


Gen, U. 8. Grant, Mount McGregor, New York. 


The citizens of Connecticut here assembled to 
celebrate the anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence, remembering gratefully-your visit to 
this town in 1870, at the first of the series of 
celebrations here, beg to tender you their sym- 
pathy in the impairment of your health. 

We ask God's blessing upon you that, if it be 
in accordance with his will, your life may long 
be spared to a grateful country, and that your 
Christian resignation to the will of the great 
Ruler of Nations may be our example, as your 
gd services have been our pride and inspira- 

n. Henry B. Harrison, Chairman, 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The exercises of the afternoon were 
opened by the singing of the national 
hymn “America” by the audience, accom- 
panied by the band. 

Tue Presipent or tax Day: I now have 
the honor of introducing to you a gentle- 
man who has earned and won distinction 
in the forum andin the councils of the 
nation. New York claims him as her son 
by adoption, but he does not forget the 
land of his birth, and he comes back to his 
native state and his native county to unite 
with us in the celebration of this day— 
Hon. Waldo Hutchins. [Applause. } 





“NEW ENGLAND.” 
BY HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 
or New Yor« City. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I am under great obligation to my friend, 
Mr. Bowen, for the opportunity which he 
has afforded me this day, of meeting so 
many residents of the County of Windham. 
1 was born in this county, and my boyhood 
days were passed within its borders. A 
residence of many years outside the bound- 
aries of your state has not effaced the 
pleasant memories of my early life. I can 
with truth say that, with advancing years, 
those memories return to me fresh and 
green, a source of continual pleasure. I 
hope that I may be able to make an annual 
pilgrimage hither during the remaining 
period of life allotted to me. I shall cer- 
tainly make the effort to do so. 

Iam expected to say something about 
New England. Now you have given me 
a hard subject upon which to discourse. 
The eagle has flapped her wings so often, 
and soared so high on these anniversary 
occasions in New England, in the past, 
thai it might possibly be fit for this once to 
give her a rest, and talk about Old England 
and the Gladstone government; of Russia 
and its designs in Afghanistan; of Bis- 
marck and his projects for German coloniza- 
tion, in order to checkmate us here in 
America; of the struggles of our sister 
French Republic, and the glorious results 
of Italian unity. But I am compelled to 
forego these as stale and threadbare sub- 
jects, and speak about New England, con- 
cerning which so very little has been said 
in the past. 

If we were alone, if only New England- 
ers were listening to me, 1 should be free 
from great embarrassment. But, in order 
to hold me in check, to keep me within 
bounds, Mr. Bowen has procured the pres- 
ence, with us, ofa distinguished citizen of 
Ohio, another from Illinois (eminent in the 
forum and the field), and, not satisfied with 
these brakes which he has placed on my 
oratory (but to add strength to them), he 
has gone to Princeton University, and in- 
duced the President of that institution, the 
learned and eloquent Scotch divine, Dr. 
McCosh, to honor us with his presence, and 
then, in such company, he expects me to talk 
about New England and to New England- 
ers, and tell all they have accomplished, 
the important parts they have played in the 
dramas that have been enacted in this 
courtry since its settlement; and this, too, 
without blushing. 

Well, if I am to say anything, I must 
speak truly. If to do so may seem too 
laudatory, that will not be my fault; it will 
be due to the facts of which I am to speak. 

We who are natives of New England 
believe that the history of this country 
commenced with the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock. Blot this rock 
out of existence, and we should be of as 
little.account us would the Irishman if his 
far-famed blarney-stone was lost to view. 
It is true that settlements had been made 
in several sections of this country before 
Plymouth Colony was founded, but under 
very different conditions. The men and 
women who first set foot on New England 
soil did not come as adventurers, as traders 
tofound a colony for the purpose of enrich- 
ing themselves from the material resources 
of the country, which in all time has been 
the leading impulse to emigration. They 
sundered the ties which bound them to 
their homes in the Old World, to find a 
new home where, unmolested and .un- 
trammeled, they might enjoy freedom to 
worship God in their own way and under 
such forms as conscience dictated. The 
fiery ordeal of persecution they had en- 








dured for years was the school that Provi- 
dence had ordained to fit them for the 
great mission which they were to fulfill. 

For years before the flight of the Pilgrim 
fathers from England to Holland, a deep- 
seated religious conviction held them to- 
gether in the bonds of unity, growing in 
strength and intensity, just in proportion 
as the hand of arbitrary power was laid 
severely upon them, in the effort to compel 
them to conform to the usages of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to submit without re- 
sistance to the caprice of kingly power. 
Their lives were simple and unpretending. 
They were honest and industrious and loyal 
subjects. In North Nottinghamshire, in 
the village of Scrooby, a small congregation 
of these believers were wont to meet and 
listen to the teachings of men of undoubted 
piety, of blameless lives and firm convic- 
tions. The man of most note among them 
was William Brewster, who became the 
ruling elder of the congregation, known at 
the time as ‘‘ Separatists.” 

Brewster was a man of mark and dis- 
tinction. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and was proficient in 
the Latin and Greek languages. He was 
employed at one time in the diplomatic 
service of his country. While acting as 
the ruling elder of the church at Scrooby, 
he held the office of post-master of the 
town, a position of great importance at 
the time, and, I have no doubt, sought for 
with as much anxiety then asit is in these 
later days by disinterested political pa- 
triots. The truth compels me to add, in 
this connection, that Brewster’s adherence 
to his church, and earnest and effective ad- 
vocucy of its principles, led to his removal 
from office of post. master, the duties where- 
of he had discharged to the entire accept- 
ance of the community in which he lived; 
the first recorded instance, I think, of the 
removal] of a post-master fur ‘‘ offensive par- 
tizanship.” The little congregation in 
Scrooby was not permitted long to enjoy 
freedom of conscience. The blameless lives 
of its adherents, the influence it began to 
obtain among tae people, the hostility of 
the government, had led to such persecu- 
tion that they resolved to leave the land of 
their nativity and go where they might be 
free from the annoyances, vexations, and in- 
sults to which they were constantly ex- 
posed. And so they sorrowfully bade adieu 
to their loved English homes, and took up 
their abode in Holland. 

There they remained but a few years. 
They felt that it was not to be the land of 
their adoption. It was true that they were 
welcomed to their new abode by the liberal 
and tolerant Hollanders, and enjoyed all 
the religious and civil liberty for the enjoy- 
ment whereof they had become exiles from 
their native land. For twelve years they 
remained in Leyden, enjoying, as Bradford 
in his history says, ‘‘much sweet and 
delightful society and spiritual comfort 
together in the ways of God, under the 
able ministry and prudent government of 
Mr. John Robinson and Mr. William Brew- 
ster.” 

As time wore on, and they began to con- 
sider for their future welfare, they felt an 
inward consciousness that they had other 
and higher purposes to achieve than could 
be wrought out in the land of their adop- 
tion. ‘They remained strangers in a 
strange land, still cherishing, next to relig- 
ious purity, their birth-right as English- 
men.” They looked with longing eyes to 
the land beyond the sea. They became 
possessed of a firm belief that God in his 
providence had ordained that they should 
establish his Church in the wilds of an un- 
known and distant country, and that what 
they sowed in weakness should be raised 
in strength; that by their trials, and out 
of their sufferings and privations, a New 
England should rise, where equal laws 
should be the government for all, and free- 
dom of worship should be vouchsafed to 
all. 

Looking upon the New England of to- 
day, ne could hardly believe that, less than 
three centuries ago, it was one vast wilder- 
ness, waiting for the hand of civilization 
to make it the abode of a great, free, and 
prosperous people. Had the Pilgrim 
fathers been in quest of wealth, bad their 
purpose been the founding of an empire, 
which might in time become one of the 
great powers of the world, they would not 





have chosen the barren coast of Plymouth 
Bay for their landing place; they would 
rather have sought some genial clime, 
where the soil, with little labor,would most 
amply repay them for their toil, and where 
fabulous treasure might, with slight effort, 
be dug from the earth. It was fortunate, 
most fortunate, for the future of our coun- 
try, that the spot they had chosen for their 
abiding place had no attractions for the 
adventurer, for those who emigrated mere- 
ly for the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tion in agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, nor for that quite large and some- 
times distinguished class of citizens, who, 
in all times, have been compelled to some- 
what summarily leave theic homes to escape 
being provided with homes at the state’s 
expense. But one thought and one im- 
pulse guided the Pilgrim, and all else was 
made subsidiary to it—viz., the right to 
free thought and freedom of worship. 

The compact signed in the cabin of the 
‘*Mayflower” tells the story of their com- 
ing hither. A band of exiles, three thous- 
and miles of ocean separating them from 
the land of their nativity, and the un- 
known and unexplored wilds of New Eng- 
land to be from thence and forevermore 
their home, they declare the purpose of 
their coming ‘‘to plant a colony for the 
glory of God, the advancement of the 
Christian faith, and the honor of their 
king.” No sordid purpose is here dis- 
closed. In these words and lofty sentiments 
we read their future history. 


In the early days of their settlement 
their life was one of constant care and 
labor. A wilderness was to be subdued, a 
barren soil tilled, a savage foe guarded 
against, and withal a climate so harsh and 
severe that one-half of their number fell 
victims to it before four months had passed 
after their landing. The colonial period 
embraces one hundred and fifty-five years 
of New England’s history. At the outset, 
the settlers, while claiming for themselves 
religious freedom and independence of 
thought, did not claim the right of self- 
government in civil affairs. For a century 
and a half they were good and 
loyal subjects of the home govern- 
ment. From the day of their set- 
tlement, their very existence depended upon 
their industry and thrift. Not a moment 
could be lost in idleness, and but few 
spared for innocent pastimes and pleasures. 
Lands had to be cleared of the forests, 
churches, schoolhouses and dwellings 
erected, and roads and bridges built. And 
so, in the first years of their national life, 
our forefathers were from necessity emi- 
nently practical. They had no time to give 
to art, literature, or science. Battling with 
the elements and a savage foe for their very 
existence, they were sowing seeds, how- 
ever, which should, in after days, spring up 
and place their commonwealth in the very 
furemost rank in all the elements that serve 
to make a nation great and prosperous. 
New England, at first, attracted to itself 
for settlement only those who sympathized 
in thoughts aad desires with the early set- 
tlers—the Separatists, the Puritan, and the 
Independent-—many of them men of retine- 
ment, of education, and of considerable 
wealth. The result was that the New 
England Colonies increased more rapidly in 
population and in the development of their 
resources than the other colonies of the 
country. Massachusetts and Connecticut 
at an early date had a very flourishing for- 
eign commerce, and many of their citizens 
were engaged in the manufacture of differ- 
ent articles of merchandise. It was not 
long before the attention of the parent 
state was called to this condition of affairs. 
So long as the colonists confined themselves 
to matters pertaining to religion and edu- 
cation, tilled the soil and sent to England 
the raw products to be manufactured, and 
the manufactured articles were returned to 
the colonies for sale and consumption, all 
went well. As they increased in popula- 
tion and commerce, and manufactures 
flourished, then were passed those restrictive 
laws, of the most oppressive character, de- 
signed to make the inhabitants of the col- 
onies dependent on the home government 
for their supplies of manufactured articles. 
The effect of this was to make England the 
purchaser of the raw procuct, and the only 
seller of the manufactured articles given in 


exchange for it. Henry C. Cary, in speak- 
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ing of the principal measures passed by the 
mother country to subordinate the interests 
of the colonies to hers, enumerates them 
thus: 

The first attempt at manufacturing any 
species of cloth in the North American 
provinces produced a resolution on the 
part of the House of Commons (1710) that 
the erecting of manufactories in the colo- 
nies had a tendency to lessen their depend- 
ence on Great Britain. Soon afterward 
complaints were made to Parliament that 
the colonists were establishing manufacto- 
ries for themselves, and the House of Com- 
mons ordered the Board of Trade to report 
on the subject, which was done at great 
length. In 1782 the exportation of hats 
from province to province was prohibited, 
and the number of apprentices to be taken 
by hatters was limited. In 1750 the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine for splitting 
or rolling iron was prohibited; but pig- 
iron was allowed to be imported into 
England duty free, that it might be there 
manufactured and sent back again. Ata 
later period, Lord Chatham declared that 
he would not permit the colonists to make 
even a hobnail for themselves; and his 
views were then and subsequently carried 
into effect by the absolute prohibition, in 
1765, of the emigration of artisans. 


It was this and kindred legislation that 
led the colonies, by way of retaliation, to 
refuse to purchase goods of English manu- 
facture. It raised a spirit of rebellion 
throughout the colonies, especially bitter 
and determined in the New England colo- 
nies, for the reason that their material in- 
terests were more directly and seriously 
injured by such legislation than were those 
of her sister colonies. It may weil be 
doubted, in the light of bistory, whether the 
Peclaration of Independence would ever 
have been written, or the War of the Revo- 
lution fought, except for the decided and 
determined opposition of New England to 
the enforcement of the high-handed and 
arbitrary measures which have been re- 
ferred to. Her people, from the day of the 
‘settlement at Plymouth to the day of the 
ifiring of the first gun at Concord, 
which echoed round the world, were 
‘the most loyal of subjects, and, in all 
itheir actions, guided by a sense of 
duty and right. In matters of con- 
‘science and of religion they submitted to 
no earthly authority; in all civil affairs they 
imade every reasonable endeavor to be on 
‘terms of entire amity and friendship with 
tthe home government. The common law 
cof England they had brought with them, 
cand it was theirlaw. The fame of its phi- 
losophers, poets, and historians was as near 
‘and dear to them as to those who remained 
behind in the mother country. They 
gloried in its prosperity and the develop- 
ment of its industries, in its moral reforma- 
‘and its advancement in literature, the arts 
and sciences. No feeling of jealousy or 
envy governed their action. When op- 
pressed they remonstrated; when unjust 
‘burdens were laid upon them they humbly 
petitioned for relief. All they asked for 
was just and equitable treatment. What 
they wanted, and were determined to have, 
was industrial independence and religious 
freedom. To obtain these blessings they 
had made New England their home. 
They had conquered the wilderness, had 
subdued the savage foe, had a large and 
rapidly-growing commerce, and were seek- 
ing to develop their manufacturing indus- 
tries. With it all they deemed they were but 
a branch or off-shoot from the parent state, 
and had no thought or wish for separation 
and independence until driven thereto by 
laws 80 oppressive and tyrannical that New 
England pluck and spirit would not sub- 
mit. 

The War of the Revolution was inevit- 
table. It was the natural outgrowth of 
the lives the early settlers lived during the 
colonial period. It was atime of struggle 
and dependence—‘‘the childhood of the 
future nation.” We have not time to refer 
to the controversies and disputes that arose 
in the different colonies, and which by de- 
grees bound them together and caused 
them tomake common cause against the 
mother country. It was the protest of in- 
dividual liberty and enlightened conscience 
against arbitrary power—the outcome of 
Puritan teachings. Hume says: ‘The 


and preserved by the Puritans alone; and 
it was to this sect, whose principles appear 
su frivolous, and habits so ridiculous, 
that the English owe the whole freedom 
of their constitution.” 

The years of conflict following the Dec- 
laration of Independence, with its suc- 
cesses and reverses, its trials and priva- 
tions, and the mingling together of its sol- 
diers in one common service, from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, explains how the sep- 
arate and independent thirteen colonies be- 
came united in a Federal Republic. 

The New England, of all the colonies, 
were the foremost in this conflict. John 
Hancock, a resident of Massachusetts, was 
the first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The first blood was shed at 
Concord and Lexington, where the Yankee 
farmer made known to the veteran soldier 
of England that he could fight. The first 
battle of the war was fought on Bunker 
Hill, where the undisciplined and untried 
soldiers of New England, fresh from the 
plow and the work-shop, under the com- 
mand of that noble soldier and true patriot, 
Israel] Putnam, held in check the flower of 
the British forces, and were not driven from 
the field of battle until their meager store 
of ammunition was exhausted, and they 
could make no further resistance. But that 
day’s strife will never be forgotten so long 
as American history shall endure. It may 
be said to have been the battle of the Revo- 
lution; for it established three things: that 
the people of New England were in dead 
earnest in their resistance to the arbitrary, 
unjust, and tyrannical acts of the mother 
government; that they knew how, by force 
of arms, to maintain their rights; and that 
they would not abandon the conflict until 
victory crowned their efforts. 


New England acted almost as one man 
throughout the years of struggle which fol- 
lowed. But few Tories were found within her 
borders. To this may be attributed the fact 
that British soldiers found a0 permanent 
abiding place on New England soil during 
the entire period of the Revolutionary War. 
Their visits were brief; and when they 
retired, if they were so fortunate as to be 
able to retreat, it was in most instances 
with a greatly reduced force, which was in 
a generally dilapidated condition. 

The State of Connecticut furnished thirty. 
two thousand men to the colonial army, a 
number equal to the whole male popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms. It is stated 
that, at one time, Connecticut troops formed 
one-half of the regular army. We may 
say with pride, and in no spirit of boasting, 
that Connecticut stood second to no one of 

her sister colonies in the effort which she 
made to secure their independence, in the 
number of soldiers placed in the field, and 
the treasure expended in their support and 
maintenance. 

A hundred years have passed since the 
birth of our nation. And in that century 
what mighty events have transpired! The 
War of the Revolution welded the colonies 
together in a firm bond of union. The 
close of the war, brought to a successful 
termination, left them members of a 
federation, each possessed of sovereignty, 
and having material interests to a greater 
or less extent clashing with each other. 
The first problem te be solved was how to 
unite the several independent colonies, 
with their very many clashing interests, in 
one government for mutual defense and 
protection, without parting with their 
sovereign rights. We know the long and 
arduous struggle to accomplish this pur- 
pose, resulting, after years of patriotic 
effort, in the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. We have lived under that Con- 
stitulion from the day of its ratification 
until the present time. We have seen the 
number of states increase from thirteen to 
thirty-eight, the population from 3,000,000 
to nearly 60,000,000, and its territory ex- 
tending from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from ocean to ocean. 

During this period, what great problems 
of self-government have been worked out. 
What conflicting interests, which at times 
have threatened the perpetuity of the 
Union, have been settled by the eloquence 
and powerful logic of that gifted son of 
New England, Daniel Webster, the great 
defender of the Constitution. 

Slavery, too has, become a thing of the 





precious spark of liberty had been kindled 


past. Its toleration was wholly inconsist- 


ent with the principles upon which our 
Government was established. It was not 
possible, in the nature of things, that it 
should continue, without, in time, under- 
mining our free institutions. But a few 
years after the first Congress had assem- 
bled, and measures had been taken looking 
to the extinction of this gigantic evil, 
fresh life was instilled into,it from an unex- 
pected quarter. The invention of the 
cotton-gin by Eli Whitney, a son of 
New England, added immensely to the 
wealth of the nation; but it at the 
same time made slave Jabor profitable 
when, before, it had ‘entailed a loss. The 
acquisition of Louisiana enabled the slave- 
holder to obtain possession of vast tracts 
of the richest land, which were particularly 
a dapted tothe cultivation ofcotton. About 
the same period, machinery was invented 
for spinning cotton thread, to be propelled 
by water or steam. All these conditions 
served to make slave labor so profitable 
that its increase was rapid; and, from being 
an industrial, it soon became a political 
issue, and, like Aaron’s.rod, swallowed up 
all other issues of the hour, At this junc- 
ture commenced the conflict, carried on 
upon both sides with great power and de- 
termination, resulting in the Civil War 
and the final extinction of slavery. John 
Quincy Adams, Garrison, Sumner, Whit- 
tier, and Bryant—natives of New England 
—were among the foremost and ablest ad- 
vocates of free labor. 


The County of Windbam was early in 
the field on the side of freedom. Probably 
no incident in the conflict with slavery did 
more to awake the public conscience or 
produce a strong anti-slavery sentiment 
throughout the whole country than the 
arrest and imprisonment of Miss Crandall, 
whose sole offense was that she gave in- 
struction to black women in a school kept 
by her in Canterbury, in your county. It 
called the attention of the whole country 
to the question involved; whether the 
black man was a citizen and had any rights 
which the white man was bound to re- 
spect. The struggle that commenced here 
in your midst developed a strong free soil 
party, which, in later days merged in the 
Republican Party, became the dominant 
party in your county, and I might add in 
many instances, by its large majorities, 
saved the Republican Party of the state 
from defeat. 

When the conflict commenced, and the 
flag of our country had been lowered by 
rebel hands, no county in New England or 
throughout the country, responded with 
more alacrity in furnishing men and treas- 
ure for the maintenance of the Union. 
The sons of revolutionary sires, they loved 
their country. They believed that, in the 
Union, and throughout the Union, there 
would be peace and prosperity ia the land. 
And so, in no spirit of vindictiveness, but 
rather of patriotic impulse, they resolved 
that the Government bequeathed to them by 
the fathers should be so transmitted to the 
future generations. It was no strife for 
power, money, or self-aggrandizement, but 
only that the liberty and right to self-goy- 
ernment, which they enjoyed, should pre- 
vail throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

It proved the strength of our political 
system that, for four long years, the War 
should have been waged between the two 
sections, hundreds of thousands of men 
arrayed in opposing forces on the battle- 
field, and thousands of millions of treasure 
expended, and, at the close of the struggle, 
we come together as friends, united in the 
bonds of friendship, and ready to meet a 
common foe, should the occasion arise, as 
unitedly and as determinedly as if our Civil 
War had never occurred. 


I should not do justice to my theme were 
I to omit reference to the victories achieved 
by New England men in the departments 
of literature, science, and the arts. 

Jedidiah Morse, a native of the town of 
Woodstock, was the author of the first 
geography published in America. Samuel 
Morse, his son, born in Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, was the inventor of the electric 
telegraph. The business transactions of 
the world are now, in great measure, de- 
pendent on the telephone and telegraph— 
both New England inventions. 

For the sewing-machine, one of the won- 





ders of these modern days, the application 


of steam for the propulsion of vessels upon 
the ocean and rivers, the world is indebted 
to men of New England origin. 

For the introduction of the principle of 
anesthetics in surgery, an event the most 
important in that department of the cen- 
tury, we are indebted to New England. 
The Gatling Gun, the breech-loading and 
revolving fire-arms, and the submarine 
torpedo—the most effective weapons used 
n modern warfare — are Yankee inven- 
tions. 


In all departments of science and litera- 

ture, during the first century of our nation- 

al existence, men of New England origin 

have beenconspicuous, and, without vain- 

glorying, we may say have taken the lead. 

With the close of the Civil War, the cur- 

tain falls on the second act in our great 

national drama. 

We have seen a few men, poor in this 

world’s goods, but strong in faith and 

energy, landing on an unknown and inhos- 

pitable coast, gradually grow into a great 
nation. The forms of Bradford, Endicott, 

Edwards, and Standish have passed before 
us, and have been succeeded by Washing- 
ton, Hancock, Warren, and Putnam; and 
the first act ends, as an independent nation 
of three millions of freemen gazes with 
hope and pride on the stars and stripes as 
they float triumphantly above the battle 
smoke of our Revolutionary War. 

Those mists have quickly cleared away, 
and we have seen again the form of Wash- 
ington, soon succeeded by those of Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Webster, and Clay; we have 
seen that three millions grow into more than 
fifty millions. We have scen the thick, 
black smoke from a thousand factories, 
where, a few short years before, the thin, 
blue smoke curling upward from the wig- 
wam of the savage was all that told that 
the unbroken forest was trod by man. 

We have seen our national constellation 
now no longer thirteen, but thirty-eight 
stars—shiving over a continent which it 
claimed, and drawing tribute from the isles 
of every sea. What were the Argonauts of 
old to the Argonauts of 49? The old Vik- 
ing blood which runs_in our veins is still 
the same blood that coursed through the 
veins of our ancestors when they founded 
their empire in Old England, While our 
ship sailed toward the Orient, our fathers 
and brothers pressed onward, guided by the 
star of our national destiny toward and 
over the prairies of the West. Verily, they 
were our Argonauts. Their journey lay 
over a course as trackless and illimitable as 
the ocean itself. Their covered wagons 
were called ‘‘ prairie schooners,” and they 
whitened the plains as the sails of our “sea 
cleavers,” as our Northmen ancestors called 
them, did the sea. And, like the Grecian 
Argonauts, they sought the golden fleece. 
The sun, as it sank to rest each day, must 
have seemed to mock them, as it bathed 
their to-morrow’s pathway with gold, as 
transient and illusory as the hopes of many 
whose bones lay bleaching on those arid 
plains, 

But they pressed on, and ‘ Eureka” is 
proudly written to-day by their descend- 
ants on the arms of the state they founded. 
They found the gold. They gathered it 
from the sands of a thousand running 
streams. They wrenched it from the close 
embrace of a thousand rugged hills; but 
they did more. The gold is gone, but in 
its place to-day waves tens of thousands 
of acres of golden grain. These were the 
men of New England—our fathers, sons, 
and brothers. They look to us with the 
same faith and affection that we once held 
for Old England; and God grant that neither 
they nor we may ever forget or abuse that 
love and trust. What grander epic has 
the world ever seen than this? And this our 
national epic is but the poem of New 
England. When we speak of New Eng- 
land, we must of necessity apeak of the 
United States, and New England, with 
prophetic vision, seems to have at all times 
recognized this. Ask our brother from 
Virginia what he is, and he will answer you 

‘“‘A Virginian.” Ask our Connecticut brother 
and he will say: ‘‘I amanAmerican.” Who 
was it that declared that nation should be 
spelied with a big ‘‘N ”? The son of a New 
Englander. They tella story of a native 
of Culpepper County, Virginia, who was 
asked by a friend to tell him what people 
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he, ‘‘there were three gentlemen from 
Culpepper County, two men from North 
Carolina, a couple of Ohio fellows and half 
adozen ‘Yanks’ from Massachusetts.” 
But none of this spirit was ever known in 
New England. Even the Bostonian, in 
spite of his acknowledged superior culture, 
has never, in singing ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” omitted the ‘‘r” in country—an 
omission as fateful as was the presence of 
the three ‘‘ R’s” in acertain political cam- 
paign not yet altogether forgotten. But 
the curtain bas barely risen on this, the 
Third Act, theact in which we, for good or 
ill, must play our parts. And what asolemn 
and pregnant thought this is! The present 
and the endless future of New England 
and of our country rests with us. Are we 
worthy to carry op the work commenced 
by the men who have preceded us? To- 
day, problems as great as any which they 
solved must be solved by us. They 
were great men, and, already dimmed and 
shrouded by the mist of years, their 
forms appear to us to be those of demi- 
gods; but they were men; and what men 
have done,men can do; and the work which 
our forefathers commenced can be, and I 
firmly believe will be, carried on and am- 
plified by us. Our last great conflict made 
us a united people, a land upon which the 
sun looked down and saw not one man 
who wasaslave. But it did more. When 
New England struck the shackles from the 
slave, she changed the whole industrial 
system of the South. To-day, Georgia, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, all our sister 
states of the South, are fast becoming our 
rivals in manufactures. No longer can 
New England expect to be the sole manu- 
facturing center of our continent. But 
this great War made another change as im- 
portant to New England. In April of 
1861, the United States had, with one 
exception, the greatest carrying trade in 
the world. To-day she has none. The 
United States, with four thousand miles of 
sea-coast, has no more carrying trade to-day 
than Russia, a nation without a port upon 
the ocean. The New Englander of to-day 
is the best natural seaman in the world. 
The New Englander of to-day is as invent- 
ive, as industrious, and enterprisiog as the 
New Englander of the past. But you can- 
not produce unless you sell. You cannot 
have sailors, you cannot carry your prod- 
ucts to other people unless you have ships. 
It is a sad sight, a nation of sailors—for we 
are a nation of sailors, sprung from a stock 
who boast that their home is on the ocean, 
whuse bulwarks are of oak, and whose de- 
fenders are men who have spent their lives 
upon the sea—it is a strange sight to see us 
destitute of a navy, destitute of a merchant 
marine. These are the problems which we 
must solve. We have accomplished much 
—much that is grand, both in a material 
sense and ina higher and nobler way—in 
the advancement of the rights of mankind. 
We have freed the slave of his galling fet- 
ters. Let us now remove from our com- 
merce fetters as galling and as barbarous. 
We are a nation of freemen. Let us, 
freemen as we are, sail the free 
ocean in free ships. Now, gentle- 
men, do not understand that I am a 
free trader in the sense in which that term 
is often used. If all the world should 
adopt free trade, it would be the greatest 
boon, in my opinion, ever conferred on 
humanity. And I trust the day will come 
when commerce will be as free as the 
winds that roam the broad Atlantic. But that 
day has not yet come; and we must study 
this problem with the light of facts as they 
are, rather than as we wish them tobe. I 
am a believer in protection to American in- 
dustries; but [ do not believe a law that 
practically says that the greatest of Ameri- 
can industries has seen its day is a protec- 
tion to the American merchant or the 
American artisan. For twenty years and 
more our laws have said to the world, the 
American citizen who buys a foreign- 
built ship is guilty of a misdemeanor. Does 
not this law souad strange even to us, used 
as we areto it? How will it read in history 
when our parts in this great drama are 
closed, and our descendants read the his- 
tory of our land, as we have made it? 
They will read that this law stood for gen- 
erations in order that American ship-build- 
ing might be encouraged. And will their 
admiration for us be increased when they 





continue to read that, at the end of that 
time, we had built no ships to be used in 
foreign trade? That, in order to encourage 
ship-building, we had sacrificed our carry- 
ing trade, had become a nation of lands- 
men without navy, merchant marine or 
sailors, and had after all not built the 
ships? But is not this the history of to-day 
as we are making it? We are living in an 
age of iron. As long as the wooden ship 
was used we could compete successfully 
with our British cousins; but to-day, 
we must have ironships. Time has demon- 
strated that we cannot build iron ships as 
cheaply as the English can. Is it not, then, 
better that we should accept the inevitable; 
that we should, if necessary, buy our ships 
abroad, since we cannot build them here, 
and once more become a people whose 
boast it shall be, as it once was, that the 
sun never sets on its flag? Is this not 
better than to lose what we can gain, in 
attempting to gain that which we cannot 
obtain? An American flag on an American- 
built ship is a grand thing; but an Ameri- 
can flag on an American ship, even though 
she is built on the Clyde, is a better thing 
than no American ship at all. And is this 
not also an answer to the other prob- 
lem which now confronts us? I refer to 
the fact that we are fast losing, and must 
continue to lose, our Southern markets. If 
New Englanders had been the sordid, 
money-making race that some would have 
them to be, would they ever have fought 
against the extension of slavery? Every 
new slave state meant a new market for her 
goods. A free South meant an enterpris- 
ing South, a manufacturing South; 
and New England, in all her glo- 
rious history, never did a grander thing 
than when, forgetful of mean, worldly con- 
siderations, she exclaimed: ‘*Thou canst 
not serve Godand Mammon. Do right and 
leave the future to God.” She conquered; 
but at what fearful cost. Her ships des 
troyed, her commerce gone, her best 
markets fast closing to her. I speak not 
now of the noble dead. Mere words can- 
not compass that loss. It is beyond com- 
parison. It isirreparable. The winds that 
blow through the pines in many a lonely 
Southern forest sing a solemn and endless 
dirge over their distant graves. They are 
gone; but they are not forgotten. They 
have accomplished their work; and what 
matters it to them whether their dust 
mingles with the soil of Massachusetts or 
that of Mississippi; whether their bones lie 
side by side with those of the man who 
wore the blue, or of him who wore the 
gray? For does not every foot of earth from 
the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande owe 
allegiance to the flag fcr which they died ? 

The past is gone. We have not forgot- 
ten, but we have forgiven. We must think 
of the dead, but for the living. We do 
not begrudge the prosperity of our South- 
ern brethren; we rejoice in it. It is the 
vindication of the principle for which our 
fathers and brothers suffered and died. 
But if we must lose the South as a market, 
must we not, if we would still retain our 
prosperity as a manufacturing people, find 
other markets for the production of our 
industries? Let us, as far as we can, re- 
duce the tariff on raw materials entering 
into our manufactures. Let us buy our 
ships, since we cannot build them, and I 
believe we will find the depression that 
now hangs like a cloud over our land soon 
roll away, as does the mist before the free 
winds of heaven. Do not misunderstand 
me. Do not think that I would say that 
the future greatness and usefulness of New 
England depends altogether on these 
material considerations. New England 
thought, New England belief, must always 
affect the thoughts and lives of our coun- 
trymen. Perhapsin great degree uncon- 
sciously, but none the less truly. 

Edwards, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier 
—the great minds past and present—have 
left and will leave their imprint on our 
national life. Yes, this little strip of sea- 
coast, which we call New England, has 
done much in the past, and I trust will do 
more in the future, toward ehaping the 
destinies of our great Republic; but it is a 
duty we owe to ourselves and to our chil- 
dren to give, to-day, serious thought and 
earnest endeavor toward answering these 
questions, so important to them and to us. 
[Continued applause. } 


_ 





Toe Presipent or THE Day: I now 
have the pleasure ‘of introducing to you 
the poet whose name has become so pleas- 
antly and so widely known on both sides 
of the Atlantic—Joaquin Miller, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. [Applause.] 

Joaquin Mitier: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: You have before you in 
these waters and in these well-kept woods 
a sweeter poem, a better poem, than I 
eould bring you, though I worked for 
years, and Mr. Bowen is the author of it. 

The lines that I have brought to read you 
are not many, and they are trivial, matched 
with the elevated thonght you have heard 
here to-day from the great and good men 
you have listened to, and are still to hear. 
They are idle things. But the grandest 
plays of Shakespeare, every one of them, 
have their comedy man; and I call upon 
every little boy or big boy here to testify 
that there never was a circus of much ac- 
count that didn’t have its clown. ([Ap- 
plause. ] 

The lines are an account of a great and 
original, and very excellent man, who came 
out to visit us Argonauts, that Mr. Hutch- 
ins so kindly spoke of, years ago, before 
there was any railroad—Mr. Horace 
Greeley. [Appiause.] He took a drive 
with our great stage driver there, the man 
we all looked up to and respected; for ,he 
was entrusted with millions of gold that 
was sent out of the Sierras to San Fran- 
cisco; and this old man, Hank Monk, had 
carried twenty-one millions of dollars, and 
never lost a particle of dust; and so we 
loved him, and we entrusted Horace 
Greeley to him. Horace Greeley was to 
lecture sixty miles away over the summit, 
aud I will tell you how he went up the 
summit, and then I will tell you how he 
went down. [Great applause. ] 


HORACE GREELEY’S RIDE WITH HANK 
MONK. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE old stage drivers of the brave old days! 
The old stage drivers with their dash and trust! 
These old stage drivers they have gone their ways, 
But their deeds live on, though their bones are 
dust; 
And still many a camp-fire tale is told 
Of these daring men in the days of gold; 


Of honest old Monk and his Tally Ho, 

When he took good Horace in his stage to climb 
The high Sierras with their peaks of snow 

And 'crots to Nevada, “‘ and come in on time.” 
But the canyons below were so deep—Oh! so deen— 
And the summit above was so steep—Oh! so steep. 


The horses were foaming. The summit ahead 
Was as steep as the stars on a still, clear night, 
And steeper, and steeper the narrow route led, 
Till up to the peaks of perpetual white, 
But the faithful old Monk, with his face to the 
snow, 
Sat silent and stern on his Tally Ho. 


Sat silent and still, and sat faithful and true 
. To the great, good man in his charge that day; 
Sat vowing the man and the mail must ‘‘ go through 
On time,” though he bursted both trace and stay; 
Sat, silently vowing, in face of the snow; 
But the way was so steep, and so slow—Oh! so slow! 


The bleak pines were biack; the bright silver peaks 
Were silver worlds, singing of Heaven and home; 
Great eagles swooped by, with bright, shiny beaks; 
The far waters called from their canyons of 
foam— 
Then, sudden out-popping a head snowy white— 
“Mr. Monk, I mustlecture in Nevada to-night!” 


With just one thought that the mail must go 
through; 
With just one word to the great good man— 
But weary—so weary—the stage wheels drew 
As only the weary old stage wheels can— 
When again shot the head, and it shrieked outright: 
“Mr. Monk, I must lecture in Nevada to-night!" 


Just then came the summit! And the world below. 
It was Hank Monk’s worla. But he no word 
spake, 
He pushed back his hat from the high peake of 
snow! 
He threw out his foot to the great strong brake! 
He threw out his silk! He threw out his reins! 
And the great wheels reeled as if reeling off skeins! 


The eagles were lost in the crags up above! 

The horses flew swift as the swift light of morn! 
The mail must go through with its message of love, 
The miners were waiting bis bright bugle horn. 
The man must go through! And Monk made a 

vow 
As he never had failed, why he wouldn't fail 
now! 


How his stage spun the peaks like a far spider’s web. 
It was spider and fly in the heavens up there; 





And the swift swirling wheels made the blood flow 
and ebb. 
For'twas death in the breadth of a wheel or a hair. 
And so out popped the head, and the piping voice 
cried: 
“Mr. Monk! Mr. Monk!” But no Monk replied. 


Then the great stage swung, as if swung from the 
sky; 
Then it dippedlike a shipin the deep jaws of 
death ; 
Then the good man he gasped, as men gasping for 
breath, ‘ 
When they deem it is coming their time to die. 
And again came the he :d, 1ike a battering ram, 
And the face it was red, andthe words they were 
hot; 
“Mr. Monk! Mr. Monk! I don’t care a —- 
Whether I lecture in Nevada or not!" 


Continued and enthusiastic applause 
greeted Mr. Miller as he reached the con- 
clusion of the poem. 

Tne PresipEnt or THE Day: I now have 
the pleasure of introducing, for a special 
purpose, one whom Connecticut has de- 
lighted to honor, and of whom it may be 
truly said that, though he has received 
great honor at the hand of his native state, 
he has reflected equal honor upon her— 
Senator Platt. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR O. H. PLATT, 
O¥ CoNNECTICUT, . 





Mr. Chairman: | trust that I know the 
proprieties of this occasion and my duty. 
This is not a day for me to speak. I have 
receivec such kindness and courtesy at 
your hands that you know that, when you 
desire to call upon me in the future, I shall 
be ready to respond; but this is a day 
which should be surrendered to the dis- 
tinguished men who have come from abroad 
to address, to instruct, and to entertain 
you, and I am not to mar the proprieties 
of the occasion by a speech of my own. 

Out of the turmoil and the confusion and 
the conflict of social and political life a few 
men always press steadily to the front, 
until they become the acknowledged lead- 
ers and standard-bearers of the people. To 
such men the people turn instinctively for 
guidance. On such men they bestow their 
confidence and their love. For such men 
there is no better nor greater reward than 
the assured respect and affection of the 
people. Sucha man it is my honor and 
privilege to present to you to-day. Since 
the days of the peerless Washington, it may 
be said that no other man is first in peace, 
first in war, and first in the hearts of bis 
countrymen. But I know, in introducing 
the distinguished citizen who is to address 
you, I may paraphrase that saying and say 
that he, by his patriotism, by his courage, 
by his honest regard for the equal rights of 
all people, holds and will continue to enjoy 
avery high place in peace, in war, and, 
better yet, in the hearts of all his country- 
men. [Applause.] It is my privilege to 
introduce to you the Senator ani General, 
John A. Logan. [Applause.] 

General Logan and Mrs. Logan were 
greeted with three cheers by the audience. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOHN A. LOGAN, 
Or ILLINOIS. 








Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
After the knowledge had come to me that 
the distinguished gentlemen who have 
sp%ken to you were to preeede me, I knew 
there was no thought that would suggest 
itself to my mind that would be calculated 
to be entertaining to you after you had 
listened to them. 

It may be unfortunate for me that I can- 
not speak of my ancestral home, as some 
can do here; it may perhaps be unfortunate 
for those of my kind that we cannot refer 
to New England as the home of our ances- 
tors, however proud we may be of the 
great achievements of this people. Yet, 
were I to refer to the home of my ances- 
tors, 1 would have to point beyond the 
waters. [Applause.] Yet my ancestors 
loved this country; they stood by this 
country, by its flag, and reveled in its glory, 
(Applause. ] 

There is beauty in this surrounding 
panoramic view, that should inspire us in. 
thought, as well as eloquence of utterance. 
But who can clothe his thoughts in beauty 
of style to be compared to that whica rises 
up before us like a midnight Summer’s 
dream? 

The silver ripplings of Roseland Lake, 
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the coned hills, with their tal) pines, the 
inviting shades of her historic elms, her 
slopes given majesty by Nature’s touch, 
and beautified by the art of map, all speak 
to us in more eloquence than mortal man 
can express. And here, within this garden 
of patriotic devotion, we come to meet those 
who have ever been in the fore front of 
all things calculated to benefit their fellow- 
man, that we may learn the most appro- 
priate mode of celebrating our natal day. 
Were I an orator, as Webster was, I would 
cause the very stones that are here about 
us to speak praises to the man whose time, 
patriotism, and energy has made Roseland 
Park and dedicated it to the use and pur- 
pose of the patriotic people of this country, 
where all may learn lessons, if followed, 
whereby the jewel of liberty may be kept 
in the family of freedom forever. 

My friends, when those who brought 
forth Roseland from rugged nature, and 
clothed it ia robes of beauty, shall disap- 
pear, let Roseland stand as a monument of 
patriotic devotion to our beloved country. 
Let the fires of Liberty, lighted anew 
here, burn on in a bright light forever. 
Let no treacherous hand or deceitful heart 
extinguish them, and make Roseland a 
tomb for their ashes. 

Centuries ago, in the older world of Asia, 
there lived an Indian Prince, in Oriental 
splendor and magnificence. 

He loved a maiden beautiful and pure, 
and brought her to his palace, to be his 
royal bride. As time passed by, his love 
for her only grew the stronger, and for 
her gratification he builded palaces and 
founded cities. That her brightest hopes 
and fondest anticipations might be fully 
realized, he builded a palace grander than 
all, of the finest material, ornamented 
with the brightest and purest gems, where 
he could worship at the shrine of her he 
loved. Its delicately beautiful architecture 
was the marvel of all men. 

Just as the vision of its splendor burst 
upon her, the forbidding shadow of Azrael 
sweeps across her path, and the potentate, 
bowed down in grief at the loss of her he 
had so fondly cherished, was compelled to 
devote the beautiful palace, in which he 
had fervently hoped to see her live, to her 
as an abode in death. 

Little over a century has passed, since, in 
the younger world of America, a palace, 
more majestic and beautiful even than this, 
with equal care, and with even more lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure, was 
reared by our sovereigns for the abode of 
that which, above all earthly things, they 
loved the best and delighted the most to 
honor; a palace m which its builders, our 
forefathers, fondly hoped that Liberty 
might dwell forever. 


One hundred and nine years ago this 
very day, they commenced that work by de- 
claring to the world that ‘‘all men are 
created equal.” Upon this rock they 
founded the palace-temple of the new Re- 
public. But in its erection the builders of 
this wondrous cdifice failed to complete it 
in full accord with their great design; and 
though the pillars rose in stately majesty, 


_and architrave and cornice were both mas- 


sive aol exquisitely beautiful, while its 
proporticns and mutual adjustment were 
in all respects satisfying, and while the in- 
terior was adorned most lavishly with all 
the most valued jewels of an advanced 
Christian civilization, yet the great jewel 
of the capstone has never yet been firmly 
set. That great jewel is the grandest of all. 
In looking through its dazzling scintil- 
lations, deep down in its heart you shall 
see graven by the indelible graver of God 
himself the words: ‘‘ Liberty to man and 
perfect equality before the law.” The 
question of setting that great jewel perma- 
nently in its place, and thus completing the 
marvelous structure, has been decided by 
a@ most sanguinary struggle between those 
in favor of it on the one side, and those op- 
posed to it on the other. 

The result of that dread struggle is 
known to all the peoples of the world; and 
the fiat has gone forth that the sacred cap- 
stone jewel ofthis temple shall be set so 
that Liberty may within it find a safe 
abiding place, and not a final resting place 
in death. 

But, while some of us insist upon setting 
this priceless jewel permanently at once, 
there are others who object, and by fraud 





have substituted an imitation in place of 
that which all intelligent and thoughtful 
people recognize as the real gem, 

My countrymen, shall we have the pure 
gem, the precious stone that your blood 
was shed to secure, or the imitation only? 
The pure gem can only be secured by every 
man’s rights being fully protected. The 
people can do this; your representatives 
cannot, without the force of the people be- 
hind them. So, then, let the force of the 
people be felt in support of what we mean 
when we speak of the jewel of “liberty 
and equality before the law.” 

It is true that we are now under a Gov- 
ernment and system of political institu- 
tions, the theory of which is better calcu- 
lated to serve the ends of civil and relig- 
ious liberty than any of which former 
history makes mention. But we must 
reduce that theory to practice. We are 
singularly fortunate in many respects. We 
are now safe from the assaults of any and 
all outside foes. All the armies of Europe, 
led by the best commanders ever known, 
backed by all the treasure on earth, could 
not penetrate beyond our borders to our 
interior. 

Whatever danger there may be for us in 
the future is within ourselves. Should 
destruction ever befall this land, in our own 
hands will the vials of calamity be borne; 
and may I not ask the question here and 
now, Is there not danger, and great dan- 
ger? 

Can we not see ‘‘ whence it approacheth”? 
We surely can see the increasing disregard 
for law which now pervades our country; 
the growing disposition to substitute the 
personal will for law; the individual judg- 
ment for the judgment of the courts; one’s 
own wishes for the solemnly-expressed will 
of the people. To deny this is to deny 
truth, and insult popular intelligence. To 
admit it is to recognize the point from 
whence our great danger may be expected 
and the necessity for steps to avert it, 


Let us then, each and every one, who 
claims to be a lover of Republican institu- 
tions, and especially of Republican liberty, 
as well as a guardian and wel!-wisher of 
coming generations, pledge ourselves by 
the blood which has flowed like water for 
the preservation of this great Republic, 
that, within its bounds, the violation of its 
laws must cease; that we will not only our- 
selves obey those laws, but will refuse to 
tolerate disobedience in others. Let none 
forget that to disregard the law is to 
trample under foot all the sacrifices ubat 
have been made for liberty. 

In the words of one whose very life was 
sacrificed in that cause: ‘‘ Let reverence of 
the law be breathed by every mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it 
be taught in schools, seminaries, and col- 
leges; let it be writtenin primers, spelling- 
books, and almanacs; let it be preached 
frum pulpits, and proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice; in 
short, let it become the political religion 
of the nation.” Yea, let these words of 
wisdom, appealing to us from the very tomb 
of the sainted Lincoln, “ring out through 
all the land, and to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” awakening in our people a fixed 
determination that soon, very soon, the 
time shall come ‘‘ when reverence of the 
law” shall be the creed of all political par- 
ties. When that time shall come—as 
come it must—which shall see faith- 
fully executed the declaration that all 
citizens of the United States shall be 
regarded as equally entitled to the 
same rights and privileges now contem- 
plated by law, when men of all shadeg and 
colors, who, under the law, are entitled, 
shall be permitted to have their voices 
heard and their ballots counted in the se- 
lection of the persons to control the gov- 
ernments of the nation and the states; 
when intimidation shall cease; when 
frauds coming from whence they may, in 
misdirecting and miscounting the ballots, 
and controlling elections unlawfully, shall 
be punished; when ballot-box stuffers shall 
find homes in penitentiaries; when the 
black man as well as the white man shall 
be permitted to exercise his legal rights, 
without fear or molestation; when he shall 
have equal rights with the white in all 
the courts of justice; when he shall have 
equal privileges afforded him in securing 





an education; when he shall not only be 


counted in the apportionment for represen- 
tation in Congress and in the electoral’ 
Congress, but shall also be permitted freely 
to aid in the selection of that representa- 
tion; in a word, when all citizens are equal 
and unobstructed while participating in 
the affairs and management of this great 
nation—then, and not till then, will the 
real gem of ‘‘liberty and equality before 
the law” be permanently fixed in the fin- 
ishing capstone, and crown the sacred 
temple reared by our fathers and perfected 
by ourselves, within whose dazzling por- 
tals liberty shall live with us forever, and 
Heaven smile benignly upon ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” [Continued Applause. ] 

Upon motion of Senator Wait, a vote of 
thanks was given to the distinguished gen- 
tlemen from abroad, who had entertained 
the people of Woodstock and surrounding 
towns with addresses and poems. 

The singing of the doxology by the audi- 
ence, accompanied by the band, and the 
benediction, pronounced by the Rev. 
Kinsley Twining, D.D., closed the exer- 
cises of the day. 


Biblical Research, 


CHANGES IN TEXTS OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. G. H. SOHODDE. 


Tue historico-critical method of biblical re- 
search, now recognized by the scholars of both 
the advanced and the conservative schools as 
the correct principle, demands, among other 
things, that the literature contemporary with 
the books of the Bible be appealed to for their 
contribution to the understanding of the origin, 
character, and contents of these books, How 
fruitful of good results this bas been is appar- 
ent from our leading works on exegesis, isagogics, 
and biblical science in general. We are begin- 
ning more and more to appreciate the biblical 
works as historical phenomena capable of legiti- 
mate explanation in a living connection with 
the circumstances and surroundings of the time 
that gave them birth. 

In reference to the vexed problems of inter- 
polations, changes, additions, etc.,in the texts 
of the two Testaments, the literature that may 
be called Biblical in a wider sense offers some 
facts worthy of consideration. Manifestly, such 
Old Testament problems as that of a Deutero- 
Isaiah, of an earlier Zecheriab, of the composite 
character of the Pentateuch, or such New Testa- 
ment problems as that of the last verses of Mark, 
of the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, of the 
Trinity passage in 1 John v, 7, must be decided 
only by the facts in the case. To deny a priori 
the possibility of any addition or change during 
the course of centuries in the Biblical texts may 
be a convenient and easy way of getting around 
obstacles, but it does not remove them. Natural- 
ly, of course, these and similar questions must 
depend for their solution chiefly upon a critical 
analysis of the passages in dispute. But, taking 
them in the light which contemporary literature 
throws upon them, it would seem evident that 
the admission of interpolations, additions, or 
changes, into a well-known and generally 
received text was, at that time, apparently 
not the exception, but the rule, even in the case 
of books which were regarded by the Jews and by 
the early Christians as almost or entirely equal 
in merit and worth to the inspired books. 

Among the early apologetes of Christianity, 
no work was more popular than the BSibyl- 
line Books, Bleek, who has furnished us the 
best historical analysis of the twelve books 
composing this collection, says: ‘‘Next to the 
Old and New Testaments, no other writing was 
considered of as much value for the defense of 
the truth of Christianity as the Sibylline Books,” 
Yet in these books are clearly to be recognized 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian elements. The 
original groundwork was probably written by 
some Gentile poet. Later, the Jews of Alexandria 
enlarged the work, and made it a defense of the 
religion of Moses; later, the Christians added 
long portions, and made it an apology for the 
faith in Christ, Stratum upon stratum was 
added. The results of the examination of Bleek 
and others are these : Book III, lines 97—807, were 
written by an AlexandrianJew, about 170 or 160 
B.C., on the basis of older heathen poems, 97— 
161, 433--488, while 350—380 is a later Christian 
addition. Lines 36—96 are also of a heathen 
origin. Book IV is Christian ; Book V is again 
a compilation from several sources, All the 
other books are almost entirely Christian, some 
few investigators, as Licke and Friedlieb, claim- 
ing for Books XI and XIV aJewish author, The 
most interesting, and, for our purpose the most 
instructive, is Book III, which, in its composite 
character, is a strange mixture of the ideas of 
three religious worlds, mechanically joined to- 
gether. 

Similar in character and composition is the 











Book of Enoch, only that in this’ case we find a 


union of three’ distinctively Jewish writings. 

Especial interest is attached to this book because’ 
it is the only apocalypse quoted in the New 

Testament, of. Jude v, 14, 15. The groundwork 

of the book, c, 1—36and 72—105, is an appeal ad- 
dressed to the Jewish Chasidim, or patriotic, 
party in the day of Judas Maccabaeus, and was 

written before his death, 160 B. 0. The second 

part, the so-called Parables, c, 87—71, is a.calm 
discussion of the Messiah and his promised reign, 

and was written, to judge from internal evi- 
dences, about the time of Cbrist’s birth, at least 
under the rule of Herod or his family. A third 
element joined to these consists of a few frag- 
ments attributed to Noah and not to Enoch. The 
three elements are mechanically joined, without 
any attempt at inner harmony or outward con- 
necting tink—ef. special introduction to the An- 
dover Translation of Book of Enoch, 1882. 

In the Asvensio Isaiac, quoted by the Fathers 
as avaBarixdv 'Hoalov, we tind the same state of 
affairs. The only satisfactory analysis of the text 
ever published is found in the Introduction to 
Dillmann’s edition of the Ethiopic text. The 
Ascension consists of two parts, and was origin- 
ally two distinct works. The real Ascensio begins 
with c. 9, and goes to the end of the present 
book, and is, undoubtedly, a vaticinium post 
eventum, and ite Christian authorship is certain. 
The rest of the book is Jewish. Dillmann's 
analysis is as follows: (c, 2, 1—8, 12, and 6, 2— 
14 are Jewish, and show no trace of Christian 
influence; c. 6, 1—11, v. 1 and vs, 28—40 are 
Christian. These two parts were united by a 
Christian editor, who added the rest ofc, 1, and 
c. 11, 42, 43. ‘This was again revised by another 
Christian editor who added a few verses. 

In the Fourth Book of Ezra, which, in thejearly 
and middle age Church was a most 
work, it is acknowledged on all sides that of the 
sixteen chapters of which the ordinary Latin 
text consists, four—namely, the first two and the 
last two—are interpolations by a later hand than 
that of the author. Cf, Schiirer, N. T. Zeilge- 
schichte, p. 652. 

The text of the Tesiamentum XII Fatriarch- 
arum has ever been a cruz. It was notcritically 
and closely examined until this was done quite 
recently by Dr, Fred, Schnapp. In his pamphlet 
of eighty-eight pages, entitled ‘‘ Die Testamente 
der Zwilf Fatriarches untersucht,” be shows 
that this book, too, is composed of Jewish and 
Obristian elements, and that these elements can 
be traced in the sections assigned to each and 
every patriarch ; and on this basis he succeeds 
in giving a rational explanation of the present 
text. It must be remembered, in order to ap- 
preciate the value of this testimony, that these 
books were all works held in high esteem by 
Jews and Christians, some of them having been 
added to the Bible of this or that nation, Con- 
cerning the facts, there can be no dispute, as we 
make mention here of no doubtful cases, such as 
the Jesus extract in the works of Josephus, In 
themselves these facts may prove nothing for 

the character of biblical books, but they show us 
from one side how accepted and honored books 
were at that time esteemed and handled, They 
are a sign of the times to which they owe their 
origin. 


Co.uMBus, O. 


Sanitary, 


UNDERTAKERS AND THEIR 
DUTIES. 


Tue business of the undertaker has been very 
differently estimated in different countries and 
in different metbods of burial, Surely the one 
who takes or puts a human being under the 
ground should be regarded as having an im- 
portant responsibility. Yet in the cyes of some, 
the business has come to be considered as one of 
greed and cold-blooded indifference as to either 
the health or comfort of the living. Some of 
this we confess has arisen from the way in which 
undertakers manage their affairs. There is too 
often a perfunctory or professional method and 
an excess of charge out of all proportion to the 
services rendered. We greatly. desire to rein- 
state the undertaker, or funeral director, as he 
1s now styled, into his proper relationship, and 
then to recognize in him one who fills a most 
important function in a time of affliction. and 
who brings to the performance of his duties 
a business fitness and skill which entitles 
him alike to respect and compensation, 
If he is merely a man who brings no skill to his 
work, but only buys and delivers a coffin, pute a 
body in it, and regulates the decorum of attend- 
ance, and the livery provided for procession to 
burial, then let him and all others understand 
this, and let his reward be only that which be- 
longs to such ordinary vocation. But if be will 
come to know that he has other and far greater 
duties, let him be fully prepared therefor, and 
friends wil) not begrudge him the recognition 
and reward he has won. Our first historical 
idea is of an embalmer. Called upon to attend 
to the being from whom life has but a little time 
before departed, his firat duty is to secure for 
the body not only external and decorous. fitness 











for the sight of friends, but such cleanly and © 
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sanitary conditions as shall check decomposi- 
tion, or neutralize its effects, and so convey the 
body to the grave. Hence, no one can read the 
descriptions of preparation for burial, as found 
both in the sacred and profane writings, with- 
out recognizing that the art of the embalmer 
was akin tu that of the apothecary, who pre- 
pared sweet ointments and spices, and 80 
anointed for the burial, and surrounded the body 
with those essential oils which we now know 
to be amongst the best of disinfectants. Hence, 
we claim that the undertaker of the present 
day should not merely be aman who bas caught 
up some ideas about his calling, but one who 
has been taught the art of dealing with the 
bodies of deceased persons in all phases snd 
forms of disease, and who knows what are the 
particular .methods adapted to particular dis- 
eases. There is great variety of treatment de- 
pending upon the disease, upon the condition of 
the corpse, upon the season of the year, and 
upon the mode and distance of transportation. 
It is now practicable, either by antiseptic and 
preservative infusions into the circulatory sys- 
tem, or by external methods, to do very much to 
facilitate carriage and to remove apy possibility 
of specific or general septic influence from the 
body of the deceased. There has recently been 
a convention of undertakers in New York City, 
which seemed to be impressed with the impor- 
tance of a kind of trades union for mutual pro- 
tection rather than with the need of a higher 
education and training in their art. With one 
the grievance is that he is bothered in getting 
a physician’s certificate of burial, and thinks 
that his precious time should not be 
asked for that. With another it is 
the system of the coffin warehouses which do 
not allow enough commission on their wares, 
With a third it is the small allowance granted 
for public and pauper funerals, We advise all 
the good fraternity to leave the mint and anise 
and cummin, and look to the weightier matters 
ofthe law. When death has occurred and the un- 
dertaker is called, he should be able to prescribe 
every thing necessary for the proper care of the 
deceased, and also to himself direct and see car- 
ried out the complete cleansing of the room and 
all that appertains thereto; nay, more ;in many 
cases, the care should extend to the whole house, 
He should be able to know much of its sanitary 
condition and promptly to remedy any defects, 
The time of death is always a dangerous one to 
the condition of the house, Physicians and 
nurses often promptly leave, The family, in 
their grief, are ili fitted to deal with the dis- 
order, which often is greatly increased in the 
last few hours. ‘lhorough work is far less likely 
to be done by those who wait upon the house- 
hold than at other times. Every physician 
knows how often the time between the death 
and funeral is a time of accumulation of house- 
hold evils, instead of their relief. We have 
known a house thus to become a menace to 
those in attendance, even when at the time of 
death no serious evil existed. Since we are 
having all these conventions and associations 
and trade unions, would it not be well for tue 
undertakers to have a training school, and thus 
render themselves so valuable to the community 
as to show the claims they have to be regarded as 
practicing an art quite beyond the ordinary 
routine of a good coffin, orderly arrangement of 
flowers, a good hearse and a respectable follow- 
ing of livery. 





Srience. 
THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR CICADA, 


Tus insect which has attracted so much at- 
tention from its sudden appearance in the Mid- 
die States after an absence of seventeen years, 
is allied to the bugs, being one of the Hemiptera, 
having a long,stout beak, with which it sucks the 
sap of plants. It is sometimes called the seven- 
teen-year locust; but this is a misnomer, as all 
locusts are allied to the graeshopper, the migra- 
tory locust and Rocky Mountain locust being 
the types of true locusts, There are many 
species of cicada, a name applied to the insect 
by the Greeks who were familiar with the small 
species inhabiting Asia Minor and Greece. By 
reason of its great abundance and singular 
habits we know more of the life history of the 
seventeen-year cicada than of our two other 
northern species. Our common dog-day cicada 
is not supposed to live more than two years, but 
the species under consideration has a vastly 
longer life than any other insect known, living 
over sixteen years under ground, Toward the 
close of the seventeenth year it appears above 
the surface, acquires wings, lays its eggs, and 
dies. 

Besides the seventeen-year broods, which regu- 
larly appear in different sections of the country 
every seventeen years, there is a thirteen-year 
brood, consisting of smaller individuals than 
those constituting the normal brood, and with 
other varietal differences. In general terms, 
says Riley, the seventeen-year broods may be 
said to belong to the Northern, and the thirteen- 
year broods to the Southern States, the dividing 
line being about latitude 88°, though in some 





places the seventeen-year broods extend below 
this line, while in Illinois the thirteen-year 
broods run up considerably beyond it. 

The winged cicada appears above ground at 
or soon after the middle of May, and disappears 
by the fourth of July, in the time of appear- 
ante varying slightly with the latitude of the 
locality. 

After pairing, the females deposit their eggs 
in double rows in the twigs of different trees, 
especially oaks and hickorier, They are provided 
with a saw-like ovipositor, which is supposed by 
many to be @ sting; but asa rule the cicada 
never stings, and is entirely harmless. With 
this ovipositor they saw deep slits in the twigs, 
causing the latter to die, and as they often invade 
orchards and vineyards, much local damage oc- 
casionally results, The eggs are pearly white, 
about a twelfth of an inch long, and the young 
hatch from them between the 20th of July and 
and the lat of August, or in about six weeks 
after deposition, Upon extricating itself from 
the egg, the little larva falls tothe ground, and 
makes its way into the soil among the finer 
roots of the oak and other trees, to which it at- 
taches itself by its beak, sucking the sap. Here 
it lives for over sixteen years, a foot or more 
under the surface, and sometimes as deep as 
from five to ten feet. Here, of course, it is out 
of the reach of its insect enemies; none are as 
yet known to prey upon it, and it is worth in- 
quiring whether this circumstance, as well as 
the lack of a certain supply of abundant food, 
may not be the causes of its great length of life 
as a larva. 

By the sixteenth Spring following its hatching 
from the egg, wing-pads grow out from each side 
of the body, and the insect passes into the pupal or 
nymph stage. As soon as the insect appears above 
ground it no longer enjoys an immunity from dan- 
ger, but different quadrupeds, bugy, and carniv- 
orous insects such as ground beetles and dragon- 
flies, as well as hogs and poultry, fecd upon 
them, 

Becoming winged late in May, or early in June, 
according to latitude, they swarm in oak and 
other woods, and make such a deafening din and 
turmoil as to at once attract the attention of the 
most unobserving. It is a curious fact that the 
females are mute, all the noise being made by 
the males. The shrilling organ is a prototype 
of the kettle-dr um of our modern orchestra, A 
pair of them is situated under the wings at the 
base of the bind-body, It consists of a broad, 
flat membrane, stretched over a drum-shaped 
cavity, The membrane is caused to vibrate bya 
set of sma)] muscles, under the influence of a 
vol untary nerve. The note isa ratiling, shrill, 
piercing, deafening cry, and when there are 
millions of performers perched among the 

boughs of an extensive forest the result may be 
imagined. 

Professor Riley has worked out the geograph- 
ical limits of the different broods which have 
periodic ally made theirappearance, The north- 
ernmost area for 1885 is without doubt nearly the 
same as that of 1868, which appeared in portions 


of southeastern Massachusetts, in portions of , 


Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Georgia. Professor Riley, the Entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, has issued a bul- 
letin giving full information about the habits 
and distribution of this remarkable insect, as 
well as a circular enumerating the states, and 
often the counties, in which both the thirteen- 
y ear variety and the seventeen-year species were 
expected to appear; and, if any of our readers 
should possess information and notes regarding 
their appearance in this, or former years, the 
same would be welcomed by the entomologist 
at Washington. 

Our seventeen-year locust need not be con- 
founded with two other species common in 
Summer. Itappears earlier than the dog-day 
cicada (C. canicularis) which is nct heard in 
north ern New England much before the 10th of 
June, and it is larger than the small cicada 
rimera, It differs from both in its reddish and 
slenderer body; and finally it appears in any 
one locality only once in seventeen years, while 
the other species are annual visitors. 





.... Science asserts that the experiments of Mr. 
Frank Dejla Torre, of Baltimore, indicate the 
possibility of obtaining an echo from an iceberg 
when in dangerous proximity to a ship. Mr, 
Della Torre believes that even an object offering 
so small a surface as a floating wreck may in this 
way be detected during a fog in time to prevent 
a collision. The preliminary experiments re- 
cently made in the presence of Professor Row- 
land, of Johns Hopkins University, and of Prof. 
A. Graham Bell, who writes the article in Science, 
have demonstrated the feasibility of producing 
well-marked echoes from sailing-vessels and from 
steamboats considerable distances away. The 
apparatus employed consisted of a musket, to the 
muzzle of which a speaking-trumpet had been 
attached. This gun was simed at passing ves- 
sels, while blank cartridges were fired. After a 
longer or shorter time, according to the distance 
of the vessel, an echo was returned. 


~ 


PL ebbles. 


....When you see a counterfeit coin on the 
sidewalk always pick it up. You are liable to 
arrest if you try to pass it. 


-..-He sat at the farther end of the sofa, 
mopping his brow. ‘“ It is very warm,” he said. 
** Yes,” she answered, * You luke-warm.” 

....-An7umbrella, with a pistol at the end of 


the handle, has been invented. The old-fash- 
ioned umbrella ** goes off” easy enough for us. 





..--An Indiana jail bird recently scraped off 
the back of a mirror and swallowed it. It was 
a very cold day for him when the mercury went 
down, 


....Can you tell the difference between an egg 
and a cabbage?” asked young Mr. Badger. “I 
can,” respouded Mr. Ranter; ‘‘ I have been on 
the public platform for ten years.” 


... An Irish counsel, being questioned by a 
judge to know “‘for whom he was concerned,” 
replied, “I am concerned, my lord, for the 
plaintiff ; but I am employed by the defendant.” 


...-A writer of newspaper communications 
who signs himself ‘‘ Justice,” ‘‘ Old Subscriber,” 
and ‘*One Who Knows,” has just been sued for 
$10,000 libel damages. This should be a warn- 
ing to * Civis” and *‘ Tax-payer.” 


...Father (getting ready to go down town): 
‘Yes, Robert, my son, bear in mind what your 
mother has told you, and always say ‘ please.’ 
Iv’s a little word, my boy, but full of meaning, 
and the use of it marks the gentleman. Now, 
wife, my overcoat and hat; and be quick about 
it.” 

... George (who has been inveigled into the 
restaurant by his pretty girl): ‘*Do you know 
what this ice cream is made of?” Clara (scrap- 
ing her dish): ‘No, George.” George: ‘It is 
made of skim milk, oleomargarine, corn starch, 
gelatine and glucose.” Clara (emphatically): 
“Indeed. What a delightful mixture it is,” 


....A New York doctor says people might as 
well eat sawdust as oatmeal for breakfast, If 
that doctor only knew how many agile para- 
yraphers will vouchsafe the remark that he 
probably bases his declaration on the fact that 
sawdust is very fine board he would have re- 
strained himself from philanthropic motives, 


.---A paper gave an account of a society 
event, and, in speaking of one beautiful lady, 
of quite large proportions, it said: “ Mrs, —— 
possessed a form that a Juno might envy.” 
The editor went home and left a subordinate to 
get out the paper, and the next morning he read 
in his paper that ‘‘ Mrs. —— possessed a form 
that Jumbo might envy.” 


....“If yoa are innocent,” said a lawyer to 
his client, an old darkey, who was charged with 
stealing a ham, “we ought to be able to prove 
an alibi.” “I don’ ‘specs wekin,” the darkey 
replied doubtfully. ‘At what time was the ham 
stolen?” ‘’Bout lebben o'clock, dey say.” 
‘Well, where were you between eleven o’clock 
and midnight—in bed?” “No sah. I wah 
hidin’ de ham.” 


....Grammar vs, Moralsa— Georgie: ‘* Mamma, 
me and Tommy goes over to Roney’s and steals 
grapes.” Mamma (shocked at his grammar): 
“What, my son? Say that again.” Georgie: 
‘*Me and Tommy goes over to Roney’s and steals 
grapes.” Mamma: “Say that once more. 
Georgie, you know better than that.” Georgie 
(scowling): ‘‘Tommy and I go over to Roney’s 
and steal grapes.” Mamma (triumphantly): 
“That's right, George! That's right.” (Kisses 
him.) 

.... Professor Jimblecute, of the University of 
Texas, is so completely absorbed in his profes- 
sion that he is becoming more and more absent- 
minded every day. He remarked to Kosciusko 
Murphy, one day last week. ‘Something very 
stupid happened to me this morning.” ‘“ What 
was it?” ‘You see, I wanted to take my wife 
out in a buggy and give her some fresh air ; and 
when I came to think over it, I remembered that 
I never had a wife.” 


....THE Crow AND THE HarE.—A Crow and a 
Hare met by chance one day, and were so well 
Pleased with each other that it was Agreed to 
form a Partnership. ‘* The first thing in order,” 
remarked the Crow, ‘‘is to select a Home, which 
will, of course, belong to both of us. Have 
you got your eye on any particular Tree?”’ 
“Tree!” echoed the Hare. ‘“‘Why, we wanta Bur- 
row, of course.” “ Burrow! But I can’t live in a 
Hole!” “AndI can’t ClimbaTree!” ‘If you 
didn’t Intend to Consult my Wishes, why did you 
Propose this Partnership?” ‘‘And if you weren’t 
ready to give way in these little Matters, why 
Accept my Proposals?” They were Hotly Dis- 
puting and Abusing each other when the Fox 
came along, and, being Appealed to for his 
Opinion, he said: Moral—‘‘My Friends, while 
you are both wrong, you have still exhibited 
rare Judgment. The Human Family alone are 
Fools enough to Marry first and Quarrel over 
their likes and dislikes and Nature’s Incongrui- 





ties afterward.” 





Literature, 


{Theprompt mention tm our list af “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.} 


MARTINEAU’S “TYPES OF ETHI- 
CAL THEORY.” 


Amone the defenders of theistic phi- 
losophy, Dr. Martineau has long occupied 
a most distinguished position. The over- 
whelming materialism of the present gen- 
eration, caused by the vast progress of 
natural science, encountered in his logic a 
barrier that it could not pass. The calm- 
ness with which he analyzed the preten- 
sions of the new philosophy indicated a 
faith resting upon immovable foundations 
and a scholarship too profound to be 
startled by the most arrogant claims of 
novelty. But his occasional utterances 
could only indicate this, and it was re- 
served for the publication of the present 
work to disclose to the world the full ex- 
tent of its author’s powers. 

It is speaking within bounds to say that 
the appearance of this book is one of the 
most important events in the recent history 
of philosophy. The title is, to a certain 
extent, misleading. It would hardly have 
been inappropriate to call the book ‘‘ Typi- 
cal Systems of Philosophy,” or ‘‘ Types of 
Metaphysical Theory.” But it is mislead- 
ing only because we have learned to ex- 
pect in ethical treatises lees than we ought, 
and it is a wholesome lesson to be reminded 
of the wortblessness of systems that are 
constructed without a proper metaphysical 
foundation. We do not forget, as we make 
these statements, the great work of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick. It was generally ad- 
mitted, when that work appeared, that the 
science of ethics had been almost recon. 
stituted, a judgment in which we are dis- 
posed:to concur. Dr. Martineau has shown, 
however, that there is ‘‘always room up 
above.” There is nothing derogatory to 
either of these great writers in saying that 
the work of each has qualities in which 
the work of the other is deficient. The 
mind of Sidgwick is Aristotelian, that of 
Martineau is Platonic. They are, perhaps, 
of equal power; but the strength of one is 
logical, while that of the other is poetic. 
Hence, the former wearies many readers 
by refinements and subtleties that they do 
not appreciate, while the latter bears us on 
the wings of his soaring genius over chasms 
that are logically impassable. We can only 
allude, as illustrating the distinction that 
we have in mind, to the treatment of the 
notion of ‘‘Good” by the two writers. 
Taken together, their treatises constitute a 
most admirable propedeutic to ethics. 

By no means the least instructive portion 
of this book, especially to younger students, 
is the brief allusion to the mental develop- 
ment of the author. The felicity of his 
style is so great that we prefer to give one 
or two passages from this account in his 
own words rather than attempt to condense 
it. After referring to his training for the 
profession of civil engineer, he goes on to 
say: 

“T had nothing to take with me into logical 
and ethical problems but the maxims and postu- 
lates of physical knowledge, and as the instruc- 
tions of the philosophical class-room, excellent 
of their kind, moved strictly within the same 
limits, I was inevitably shut up in the habit of 
interpreting the human phenomena by the anal- 
ogy of external nature. Steeped in the ‘empir- 
ical’ and ‘necessarian’ mode of thought, I 
served out successive terms of willing captivity 
to Locke and Hartley, to Collins, Edwards, and 
Priestley, to Bentham and James Mill; and 
though at times I was driven to disaffection by 
the dogmatism and acrid humors of the last 
two of these philosophers, my allegiance was re- 
stored and brightened by literary and personal 
relations with the younger Mill. His vast 
knowledge, his intellectual conscientiousness, 
his analytical skill, his sincere humanity, pre- 
sented the excellencies of his school in so fin- 
ished a form as to proclaim him its undisputed 
Coryphaeus, and reanimate the confidence of its 
disciples. . . . Soself-evideut appeared the 
maxims of mechanical causality on which I 
stood, and so clear the whole surrounding field 
within my sharply defined horizon, that, in my 
heart, I deemed it blindness if any one professed 
a different vision from my own, and never sué- 
pected that it might be due to a far-sightedness 


* Typxs or Eruical Tuaxorny. By James Maz- 
wTinzAU, D.D., LL.D. Clarendon Press. 1886. 
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which reached a zone beyend, and fetched in 
the modifying lights of other relations.” 

After showing that, if the course of his 

life had been different, he might never have 
emerged from this philosophical environ- 
ment, he points out the awakening effect 
of his having to teach these subjects, ‘ not 
merely as a lecturer to any inexpert audience 
too ready to take my word, but as a tutor 
to students, not always my juniors even, 
and often of keen intellectual discernment 
and insatiable thirst for the deepest 
draughts of truth. . . . Under such 
discipline, in concurrence no doubt with 
deepening experience of the inward con- 
tents of human life, I seemed to discover 
a hitherto unnoticed factor in all the pro- 
ducts which I had taken as explained; to 
recognize, after resolving all knowledge 
into relations, the presence of an invisible 
condition of relation itself; and the more 
I scrutinized the physical science assump- 
tions, which I had carried as exioms into 
philosophy, the less could I rest in them 
as ultimate and valid for all thought. 
Above all, I had to concede to the self- 
conscious mind itself, both as knowing and 
as willing, an autonomous function dis- 
tinct from each and all the phenomena 
known and changes willed—a self-identity, 
as unlike as possible to any growing aggre- 
gate of miscellaneous and dissimilar ex- 
periences. Visiting me first as mere sus- 
picions, these ideas insensibly loosened the 
set attitude of my convictions, before | be- 
came distinctly conscious of a gradual 
veering in the direction of my thought. 
The same text-books were still in use, 
though, doubtless, with more frequent com- 
ments of dissent; but in effect, I was ed- 
ucating myself out of a school into which 
I suppored that I was educating others.” 

We would gladly, did space permit, ex- 
tend our quotations from this history; for 
we conceive it to be in some sense a his- 

tory of the development of man’s moral 

nature; a type itself of cthical system. Its 
account of the ‘“‘new intellectual birth,” 

‘*the irresistible pleading of the moral 

consciousness,” and the consequent sur- 

render of determinism, suggests to us the 
conversion of St. Paul. But we must at- 
tempt to give some idea of the general 
scope of the work, althcugh we cannot 
avoid a feeling of sacrilege in dismember- 
ng sees is artistically so perfect. 

he fundamental conception of the au- 
thor is this. Man stands face to face with 

Nature and God. The difference between 

the objective and the subjective view, be- 

tween ancient and modern philosophy, lies 
in the order in which analysis proceeds. If 
we study God and Nature first, we carry 
over the conceptions we gain from them 
into our study ot man. If we begin with 
the study of ourselves, we apply the con- 
ceptions thus gained in our study of the 
universe. Tbe supreme importance of this 
difference appears when we reflect that, by 
pursuing the latter course, we obtain an 
assurance of the existence of free preferen- 
tial power, which the former course would 
tend to obsbure. ‘‘In the one case, we 
obtain a volitional theory of Nature; in 
the other, a naturalistic theory of volition; 
and on the resulting schemes of morals the 
great difference is impressed, that, ‘ac- 
cording to the respective modes of proce- 
dure, the doctrine of proper responsibility 
isadmitted or denicd.” So far the line of 
demarkation is plain enough; but when we 
attempt to discriminate between the va- 
rieties of these two methods, the task be- 
comes complicated. The distinction be- 
tween t he real and the phenomenal is dif- 
ferently viewed in modern times from what 
it was by the Grecks; hence, it is neces- 
sary to look for substantial identity of 
thought under the disguise of different 
methods and different language. 

In this discrimination, Dr. Martineau 
shows the most consummate critical skill; 
and much of bis book is taken up with the 
necessary analysis and comparison of the 
systems of philosophers. The bearing of 
these different methods upon Ethics is care- 
fully traced; the distinction between nat- 
ural and moral evil, between guilt and 
ignorance, between retribution and disci- 
pline, is shown here to be maintained and 
there disregarded. Thus, of the systems of 
ethics of the objective class there are to be 
distinguished two great divisions, accord- 
ing as they b egin with assuming real intel 


lectual entities, or phenomena; in the one 
case we have a metaphysical, in the latter 
a physical system of morals. And in the 
metaphysical divisioa we must again rec- 
ognize the distinction between transcen- 
dency and immanency; between the view 
that God is the essence of the universe, 
but that the essence of the universe is not 
God, and the view that makes these propo- 
sitions convertible. 

In the subjective systems, also, a two-fold 
division is to be made, based upon a differ- 
ence in method similar in certain respects 
to that traced in ancient philosophy. We 
may begin with the study of the ‘‘ immor- 
al” phenomena of our nature, and proceed 
to evolve a moral nature from them, giving 
us what Dr. Martineau terms ‘‘Heteropsy- 
chological Ethics”; or we may examine 
conscience in the first place, and then meas- 
ure other phenomena by the results that 
we have so obtained. This method is that 
adopted by the author, and is the method 
of Idiopsychological Ethics. In its develop- 
ment the constructive part of his work is 
to be found, although his positions are es- 
tablished after the most careful and search- 
ing criticism of the whole body of ethical 
philosophy; and it seems to us quite the 
strongest statement of the case of the intu- 
itional school that has ever been presented. 
The author is substantially in accord with 
Butler and with Kant, basing his moral 
doctrine on the intuitive consciousness of 
duty; but he excels them both in the finish 
and comprehensiveness of his treatment. 
The ethics of evolution, as expounded by 
Spencer and Leglie Stephen, and the con- 
clusions of Professor Sidgwick here re- 
ceive due examination, Under Hetero- 
psychological Ethics, the systems of 
Bentham, of Cudworth, Clarke, and Price, 
and of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson are 
considered. 

It is inevitable that this dry abstract 
should wholly exclude all trace of the 
charm of style, the beauty of illustration, 
and the clearness of statcment, that lead 
the reader of these volumes almost una- 
wares through the deepest mazes of meta- 
physics. Hundreds of passages deserve 
quotation, not only for the freshness of the 
thought they contain, but also for the lit- 
erary excellence of the expression. The 
whole study of Plato is masterly; it ranks 
with that of Jowett, and is intellectuaily 
even more deeply sympathetic. Especially 
striking is the comparison between Plato’s 
State and the hierarchical form of the 
Christian Church. But we cannot fairly 
select single tc pics from «a whole so con- 
nected and complete. 

We should cease our comments with 
more reluctance did we not feel that this 
work should be read by all teachers of 
Ethics that are at the same time students. 
Certainly thoge who are in training for the 
Christian ministry can undertake no more 
instructive or more elevating reading than 
this. Its bearing upon the history of 
Christian doctrine is constant. It throws 
a strong, clear light over the course of phi- 
losophy in the past, and withits aid many 
a baffled and doubting mind will reach firm 
ground in the present. The serenity of the 
author is no stoical insensibility; it is 
due to a faith justly secure in truths that 
he has proved to rest upon the solid basis 
of reason, and the confirmation of this 
faith in those who are wavering will be his 
enduring recompense for the years of labor 
of which this noble wotk is the result. 


—_— i  - - 


AN ARCTIC EDEN. 


Ir was in our columns (Aug. 25th, 1881, and 
Oct. 12th, 1882) that President Warren made his 
first publication of his key to ancient cosmology’ 
and mythical geograpby, which is the basis of 
his recently published theory of the site of Eden. 
The latter subject has, within a few years, 
undergone something like a revival of interest, 
two other authors besides President Warren hay- 
ing written upon it. 

The latest is Die Lorsung der Paradiesfrage, 
by Moritz Engel, of Dresden, who has rather 
hastily taken up the explorations of Wetzstein 
as the basis of his conclusion that Eden lay 
some seventy miles southwest of Damascus. He 
was preceded, and remains eclipsed, by the far 
better known and more brilliant essay, Wo lag 
das Paradies ? by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, son 
of the distinguished Biblical scholar, Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch, both father and son professors 
at Leipzig. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch is an 





Assyriologist, and his work is an attempt to 
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settle the vexed question on the combined force 
of evidence drawn from the Bible and from’ 
Assyriological science. He contends for a site 
on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Baby- 
lon, gets out of the perplexity of the four rivera, 
by adding to the lower Tigris and the Euphrates 
the great canal west of the Euphrates and the 
Shet-en-Nil—a theory which has this weak spot 
in its fundamental plan, that one of the four 
rivers described in the Mosaic story as a divine 
work in the laying out of the young world, was 
only a canal dug in historic times, He contends 
for his theory with great acuteness and brilliant 
learning, but without being able to convince his 
readers as to the main question. 

President Warren, in Paradise Found. The 
Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), constructs an elabo- 
rate argument for the theory of an Arctic Eden, 
This is practically a new view of the subject, 
though a similar theory seems to have been 
dimly entertained and imperfectly broached by 
several other persons, Witbout wholly aban- 
doning the biblical line of investigation, Presi- 
dent Warren gives very little attention to it, but 
argues his points primarily on scientific grounds, 
and, seccndarily, on the study of ancient tradi- 
tions and the general ability of bis theory to pass 
muster and meet the terms of the problem. 

It makes an odd impression to find a question 
which seems so essentially biblical removed 
from its scriptural ground, and relegated for 
decision to the bar of the seven principal 
sciences, which the author finds involved in it. 
The original suggestion of the theory to his 
mind was certainly not from the Bible, nor from 
Assyriological discoveries ; but, if we may risk a 
guees, from the purely scientific doctrine of a 
now submerged circumpolar continent, taken in 
connection with a theory of the earth’s cooling, 
which carried with it the suggestion that the 
globe was first ready for man in the Arctic zone. 

From this beginning, President Warren pro- 
ceeds to construct a brilliant, acute, and elabo- 
rate argument, The learning involved in his 
treatise is a constant surprise, while the ingenu- 
ity, freshness, and plausibility of the paradox- 
ical argument give its logic the charm of ro- 
mance, and may possibly win for a theory which 
we fear must be pronounced visionary as many 
believers as Piazzi Smith enrolled for his 
* Pyramidal Religion.” 

The “cradle of the human race” and ** Eden” 

are two very different terms, though they are 
quietly confounded both in the title and in the 
body of the work. ‘The cradle of the human 
race” is a question for science, or perhaps we 
should say, is the form the question of man’s 
origin on the earth assumes apart from biblical 
indications. But “Eden” is a biblical name 
and a biblical subject known to us only through 
the Bible. On the general naturalistic question 
when the human race made its first appearance 
on the globe, apart from biblical indications, 
there is a fair amount of a priori plausibility in 
the theory that places his origin in the far 
north. The earth there was ready earlier for his 
appearance, and there are abundant indications 
that the conditions of existence there were fa- 
vorable to long and happy life. But Dr. War- 
ren’s argument on this point is neither kept 
distinct from the Biblical Eden, nor con- 
sistent with itself. For example, the glow- 
ing descriptions of the primitive arctic 
climate, as warmed by the cooling but still 
heated earth, cannot apply to an age when man 
was on it. If Dr. Warren commits himself to 
the guidance of scientific fact and theory, he must 
abide by them, theugh science has no evidence 
whatever of the existence in tertiary, miocene, or 
pliocene periods of any such man as Dr. Warren 
describes, or as would at all fill the requirements 
of the Eden man of the Mosaic cosmogony. 

But, after all, the “Paradise found” is a “‘ Par- 
adise lost,” for it is placed at the North Pole, on 
a continent submerged in the deluge. Whatever 
was the fate of the Circumpolar Continent, Pres- 
ident Warren’s theory about it gets at this point 
into deep water. No doubt the geologists be- 
lieve in a submerged polar continent, of which 
Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla remein ; but that 
it was submerged in the deluge, or anywhere in 
historic time, is as doubtful in fact as it is essen- 
tial to the validity of President Warren's argu- 
ment, 

We have no time to follow President Warren 
into bis brilliantly learned handling of the tes- 
ti mony of ethnic tradition. It is very interest- 
ing, very curious, and may prove, on close con- 
sideration, to modify our notions of the ancient 
cosmology and mythical geography. But if we 
could accept the whole, substantially, as put by 
President Warren, we should still be dealing 
with legend, not with history, and, as far as ever 
from any solid basis for accepting these myth- 
ical conceptions as lingering reflections of a 
primitive race existing on a continent, which, 
if it ever stood above the waters, was submerged 
long before the advent of man. 

When we turn from the abstract question of 
man’s birthplace on the globe to the Mosaic 
Eden, the theory proposed falls out of all rela- 
tions to biblical requirements, and the case 
seems to be argued in a court that has no juris- 





diction ; for Eden is a biblical conception as to 
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' which biblical assertions and biblical interpreta- 


tion must decide. President Warren brushes 
all this off into cloud by the not very reassuring 
assumption that the nomenclature of the bibli- 
cal narrative is vague, generic, and indefinite, 
and cannot be fastened confidently to the 
Euphrates uor to Ethiopia, though they are 
named, This is the weakest and least plausible 
part of the book, The problem he has under- 
taken to solve is really the location of the Mosaic 
Eden. He sets up his argument, to begin with, 
not for Eden at all, but for the abstract natural- 
istic ‘‘ cradle of the human race.” When the 
time comes for the transformation scene, and 
the fusion of the “cradle” with Eden, he pro- 
ceeds to achieve his problem by bleaching the 
biblical color out of the narrative, and reducing 
the Mosaic ‘‘Eden” to a naturalistic ‘ ie” 
that may as well be at the North Pole as any- 
where else. The Mosaic narrative is not as 
pliant as this. Even if Eden might consent to 
an arctic removal, the antediluvian history would 
not. It is unmistakably Mesopotamian, and will 
hold its ground in spite of all blandishments, 
It is not possible to move Eden out of the gen- 
eral Mesopotamian region or its connected and 
tributary regions, It is not a generic 
term, but is geographically specific. It is on 
the earth, and not in Utopia, It is Mesopota- 
mian, and not Arctic. The attempt to sublimate 
the name Euphrates into a general apellative 
by finding its base Phrat in our word broad is 
an example of philology which recalls the say- 
ing that it is a science of language which makes 
nothing of the vowels and very little of the 
consonants. President Warren holds that his 
polar Paradise was submerged at the deluge. 
The whole antediluvian history is made part of 
his Paradise period and the circumpolar region, 
but that character cannot be forced out of it, 

These are but a few examples of the difficul- 
ties that beset this unnatural theory, It is inge- 
nious, The discussion is brilliant, learned, and 
carried on with full conviction ; but non constat, 
It does not convince. 
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PROFESSOR EBERS’S ‘‘SERAPIS.” 


Tue correlation between all the arts and their 
respective professors suggests that a bracket be 
drawn, enclosing the names of the late Hand 
Makart and Dr, Ebers. To the painter and the 
learned Egyptologist and scholar came alike the 
taste for taking stirring chapters of history for 
illustration by pencil and pen. To each seems to 
have been given the ability to deal with tho 
broadest canvases, full of life and color, warmth 
and brilliant effects, stately figures, well-grouped, 
and dignity or heroism predominant in nearly 
everything undertaken by them, Even had Dr, 
Ebers not long ago won distinction to himself in 
other and more severe paths, he would stand forth 
now as aman of remarkable activity in fiction, 
so quick-succeeding and voluminous have been 
his novels coming after *‘ Uarda,” by which his 
name was established here, He has turned to 
Egypt, to Persia, to Holland, to Rome; from 
the days and doings of the Pharaohs to the 
Cesare, the Burgomasters of the Low Countries, 
and each time exhibited a grasp of the period 
and its life and manners that was almost 
fatiguing in its comprehensibility, and in every 
instapce woven a romance of strength and in+ 
terest. ¥ 

In the present instance, Professor Ebers had 
taken a brief but turbulent epoch; the final 
conflict in Alexandria between Christianism and 
idolatry, in the year 391. Theodosius is the 
Emperor. On one hand we find ranked thé 
venerable Eusebius, the stern Bishop Theoph- 
ilus, and a vast following of monks, priests and 
Christianized Grecians, burning with zeal to 
wipe out the last vestiges of heatheniam, Face 
to face with them are all the pagan aristocracy of 
the luxurious capital, hating the inexplicated 
advance of the Cross, and yielding sullenly to 
the doom of their poetic and licentiou’ faith. 

[t is with the celebrated edict of Theodosius, 
by which the religion of Christ was established 
in the city, the sacrifices to the Hellenic gods 
f orbidden, and the temples declared closed, that 
the story of Serapis begins. A company of 
traveling musicians, of rank and education, in 
the opening chapters are received into the house 
of Porpbyrius, a wealthy Alexandrian mer- 
chant. His mother and daughter, Damia and 
Gorgo, are secretly among the most determined 
adherents of the worship of the old gods, Ohris+ 
tianity is to them, especially the fair Gorgo, the 
quintessence of all that destroys art, beauty, 

and the poetry of life and thought. In the be- 
lief that by a supreme and exciting appeal to the 
people, the city can yet be restored to its observ- 
ance of old rites, and the Cross expelled, a con- 
spiracy is information, by which a great festival 
will be held in the temple of Serapis, at which 
the mob are to be won over by a kind of mili- 
tary and spiritual coup d’etdt, Gorgo (who is 
closely kin to Kingsley’s Hypatia) is the en- 
ergetic and captivating life and soul of this holy 
war, and a great league of the wealthy and © 
titled youth of the town are sworn into its pro- 

jects, Finding the musical strangers as bitterly 

* Sunaris; a Romance. By Gecnoz Eszas. From 
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partisan and efficient as herself, she draws them 
into it gladly. At this juncture comes the edict. 
The Serapeum is declared closed, and the de- 
struction of the marvelous chryselephantine 
statue of the god especially secured, greatly to 
the joy of the Christian faction. That this mas- 
terwork of art, the very palladium of the city, 
their pride and adoration, should be sacrificed, 
is too much for the inflamed Paganists. The 
riot isat once fomented. The imperial army 
beseige the Serapeum and overthrow it, with 
the slaughter and rout of the heathen coherts. 
Gorgo is converted from her false gods and flies 
with a Christian lover, and, with the peaceful 
exile of some of the central characters in the 
novel, in lands where such strifes are unknown, 
it is closed. 

The book is full of powerful and charming 
touches. The historical figures in it are sur- 
rounded by a group of vigorous creations of 
the author's imagination, brave men and fair 
women who play their parts with that trath to 
life that is remarked in “ Uarda” or ‘“ The 
Daughter of an Egyptian King.” The plot 
moves rapidly, the incidents are many and 
varied, and the style choice. Such episodes as 
the unveiling of the image of Serapis, the chari- 
ot race in the circus, the Saturnalia in the shrine, 
and the thrilling fall of the great temple, are 
enough to stamp it as worthy of its author. 
Perhaps the page descriptive of the formal un- 
veiling of the wonderful statue will give the 
reader some idea of the descriptive force of Pro- 
fessor Ebers’s new work. 

“ Karnis had found a place with his wife and son, 
all three hojding hands, joined enthusiasticelly in 
the stirring hymn, and with them Porphyrius, who by 
accident was close to them, swelling the song of the 
multitude, All now stood with hands uplifted and 
eyes fixed in anxious expectancy on the curtain. 
The figures and emblems on the hanging were in- 
visible in the gloom; but now—now there was a 
stir, as of life, inthe ponderous folds; they moved 
—they began to ripple like streams, brooks, water- 
falls, recovering motion after long stagnation; the 
curtain slowly sank, and at length it fel] so suddenly 
that the eye could scarcely note the instant, From 
every lip as but one voice, rose a cry of admiration, 
amazement, and delight; for Serapis stood revealed 
to his people. The noble manhood of the god sat 
with dignity on a golden throne that was crowned 
with a blaze of jewels; his gracious and solemn 
face looked down on the crowd of worshipers. The 
hair that curled upon his thoughtfnl brow, and the 
kalathos that crowned it were of pure gold. At his 
feet crouched Cerberus,raising his three fierce heads 
with glistening ruby eyes. The body ofthe god, a 
model of sirength in repose, and the drapery, were 
of gold and ivory. In its perfect harmony as a 
whole, and the exquisite beauty of every detail, this 
statue bore the stamp of supreme power and divine 
majesty. When such a divinity as this should rise 
from his throne the earth indeed might quake and 
the heavens tremble! . . . Gasping and thrilled 
with pious awe, enraptured, but dumb with reverent 
fear, the assembled thousands gazed on the god 
divinely revealed to them in the twilight; when sud- 
denly for a moment of solemn glory, a ray of the 
settingsun . . . fellon the lips of the god as 
though to kiss its Lord and father. A shout like a 
thunder-clap, like the roar of breakers on a reef, 
burst from the spectators; a shout of triumph so 
mighty that the statues quivered, the brazen altars 
rang, the hangings swayed. . . . The glorious 
sun stil) recognized its Lord! Serapis still reigned 
in undiminished might; he had not yet lost the 
power to defend himself, his world, and his chij- 
dren !” 


There is throughout the novel a certain tone, 
which iz cold, if not actually hostile toward the 
Christian Church asit then was, In the ac- 
centuation of certain of the actors this effect is 
subtly enhanced. There was no occasion there- 
for. Itis true that in the fourth century the 
life of the Church, or more especially the East- 
ern Church, does not present its most gracious 
aspect—full as it was of intolerances, errors and 
abuses, abundant in heresies and petty rancors, 
in spite of some individual lights that shine 
calm and clear from it unto our own age. But 
Dr. Ebers casts a glow of fanaticism and need- 
less violence, over the time that was bardly so 
decided. Our sympathy is enlisted for the 
heathen population of Alexandria very consider- 
ably more than it ought to be, or a careful exam- 
ination of facts will support. 

Still, we do not read Serapis for history, 
civil or ecclesiastical. It is as a novel that we 
acceptit and pronounce it a brilliant and dra- 
matic addition to the bookshelf, 


———$—____—____ 





ConstpeRnine the slow rate at which the 
great cyclopedias of all names advance, and the 
inevitable fate of being behind the times at 
their conclusion, which must attend even those 
which are pressed forward most vigorously, the 
annual cyclopedia becomes indispensable in any 
series of reference books. For Americans, none 
is so good as Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 
the last number of which, for 1884, lies before 
us. It isa register of important events of all 
kinds, and in all departments. It embraces 
political, civil, military and social affairs, public 
documents, biography, statistics, commerce, 
fimance, literature, science, agriculture and me- 
chanical industry. In the present number, the 
financial review of the year is by James P. Cary, 
the annual survey of the railroads is by Edward 
P. Atkinson ; a history of the Civil Service Re, 





form is contributed by Edward O. Graves, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States (now at 
the head of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing). There are valuable summaries of Arctic 
exploration, archwological discovery, etc., and 
of the war in Egypt, the Sfidan, and 
China, and of the situation in Afghan- 
istan. Astronomical and other scientific dis- 
coveries and events are treated. The volume 
contains a paper on the cholera, and many on 
such points of daily need and usefulness as 
canned meats. The events of the year are given 
in a tabulated chronicle. The proceedings of 
Congress, and the movements of political parties, 
are presented in the same way, and the volume 
contains also a practical summary of events in 
the Dominion of Canada. 


....We acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing Quarterly Reviews for July: The Christian 
Quarterly, edited by E. W. Herndon, Columbia, 
Mo.———The Lutheran Church Review, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary———-and the Universalist Quarterly. 
(Universalist Publishing House, Boston).——— 
We notice also the July number of The A. M. 
E. Church Review, B. T. Tanner, D.D., Edi- 
tor. (Publishing House of the A. M. E. 
Church, Philadelphia.)-——Among the month- 
lies we find on our table The New Englander 
for July, in which we are glad to see that the 
educational topics are growing in bulk, and 
promising to prove a very important feature of 
the Review._——-P rofessor Ladd opens the July 
number of the Andover Review with a brief and 
forcible paper whose title, ‘‘The Question Re- 
stated,” sufficiently defines it.—--— The Church 
Eclectic is also promptly at hand, with select re- 
publications, its notes, miscellaneous, and corres- 
pondence.—-—-—Among religious monthlies, we 
are glad to call attention to Words and Weapons 
for Christian Workers, a new monthly magazine 
under the editorial direction of the Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost, and published by Henry T. Holt. It 
is designed to deal with the living issues of per- 
sonal and social Christianity, and will be con- 
ducted in the main from a pastoral point of 
view. The name of the editor is a sufficient in- 
dication and guaranty of what itis to be. It is 
published at $1.00 per annum,——— We notice, 
also, among religious monthlies, The Expositor. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London; A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph, New York.) The last number which has 
come to hand, opens with a paper by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., contains another by the Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, a third by the Rev. Joseph 
Agar Beet, and a short paper on the theology of 
General Gordon, by the Rev. Carruthers Wil- 
son, who had once been his chaplain. This is 
an attractive show for one number.———We 
have also the July number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, with a leading discussion of ** Land 
and Taxation,” by David Dudley Field and Henry 
George, and other timely, telling, and vigorous 
papers.-_—-—The LEelectic Magazine tor July, 
with its republication of the cream of the 
current magazine literature, has also come 
to hand. In the line of art publica- 
tions, the new monthly, Art and Decoration, 
ap illustrated monthly, devoted to interior 
and exterior ornamentation (9 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York), has now reached No. 3 of 
Vol. I, and shows spirited management, and 
gives promise of a successful and useful career. 
————The last number of Mr. Hamerton’s Port- 
Solio (Macmillan & Co.) is exceptionally rich in 
large, full-page etchings. The most valuable 
number in it is J. Henry Middleton's neatly- 
done survey of the treasures contained in the 8. 
Maria del Fopolo at Rome—one of the richest, 
but least known or noticed, churches in the 
Italian capital. 





....Samuel Rutherford was a great enough 
mah in his day to make a great figure still in 
the history of Scotland. His ‘‘ Letters” are full 
of indications of power, as are also the few of his 
sermons that have been published, The Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, of London, now publish a 
beautiful duodecimo of Quaint Sermons of 
Samuel Rutherford, Hitherto Unpublished, with a 
preface by the Rey. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. 
They form a part of a MS, volume of notes taken 
down by some unknown but evidently attentive 
and intelligent hearer, and which have been a 
sort of heirloom in the family of the Rev. David 
Russell, of the United Presbyterian Church. 
These notes are archaic and delightfully char- 
acteristic of the preacher, and more delightful 
for the evangelical flavor that isinthem. For 
taste and proof of this we advise our readers to 
try No. IV—‘“ The weeping Mary at the Sepul- 
cher.” The collection contains seven sermons 
on “The Forlorn Son,” which are fresh as 
mountain streams and strong as mountain air. 
As models for study, there is this to be said for 
such sermons as these: There is no danger that 
any one will copy the form. That is past and 
gone, and to find the secret of their power and 
charm he must read deep into the essence of the 
matter and strike upon things which to copy is 
to reproduce in one’s own achievement, 


.-.-One of those books which show the need 
of special studies, but at the same time either 
amuse by their general athletic gymnastics ,or 
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mislead those who love scientific humbug, is 
Du Molochisme Juif (on Jewish Molochism), by 
G. Tridon, ‘‘ avocat, ancien membre de Vassem- 
blie nationale, de la commune de Paris, du 
comilé du ealute public, etc., etc.” It is pub- 
lished at Brussels, by Edouard Maheu. Not 
without learning of a certain sort, it considers 
that the Old Testament is mostly Jewish fables, 
of interest to Christians because of their 
copiousness, as well as their being the work of 
the religion whence Christianity, by a sort of 
reactionary revolution, descended ; it represents 
the God of Israel as the Jewish Moloch, and 
finds great fault with the ethics of his govern- 
ment; it represents the Pentateuch as palmed 
off upon the Jews after the Captivity under the 
name of Moses ; and generally takes views in the 
same line. The book will not prove of much 
interest or profit to the more solid students ; but 
whether it will be lifted into importance by un- 
necessary reputation remains to be seen. (9x6 
inches, pp. xxii, 231.) 


...-Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, in his recent treatise 
on Pelvic and Hernial Therapeutics (Alden: 
N. Y.) treats the whole subject from a physio- 
logical standpoint. The conditions found are 
not so much a product as a process. He takes 
the view that much of the usual apparatus used 
for support and remedy is not directed to the 
removal of causes. Hence he deals with the body 
as a machine, and seeks to cure displacements by 
restoring the vigor of muscles and of parts that 
had become relaxed, and so had allowed the dis- 
placement to occur. While this must be ad- 
mitted, it 18 also to be remembered that replace- 
ment is often a step in the process of restoring 
muscles and tissues, so as not to allow a recur- 
rence. Many of the methods suggested are prac- 
tical and of great value. The adaptation of 
special exercises to overcoming special debili- 
ties is valuable. Dr. Taylor understands the 
subject of which he writes, and Lis works can 
be read both by physicians dna laymen with ad- 
vantage. 


...-Our readers have watched with interest 
the course of union sermons in St. George’s 
Church (Episcopal), 8t Louis, which presented 
the edifying spectacle of ministers of the several 
denominations acting together in the same pul- 
pit (though, we believe that the Church had not, 
at that time, been consecrated by the Bishop) 
under the lead and general direction of the 
Rev. Jobn Fulton, D.D., LL.D. The course 
opened with a superb sermon by Dr. Samuel J. 
Niccolls, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, who was followed by five other preach- 
ers, representing as many other evangelical 
denominations in St. Louis. The sermons are 
now published in a volume by the Messrs. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., with an introductory essay 
by the Rev, Dr. John Fulton. The title of the 
volume is Christian Unity and Christian Faith, 
A Series of Discourses Preached in St. George's 
Church, St. Louis, by Ministers of Various 
Churches. 


....Greek readers will be deeply interested in 
a recent publication by the press of the Patri- 
archate in Constantinople, the title of which, 
being interpreted, is Chronicles of the Patri- 
archal Academy—historical matters concerning 
the great school of the Greek race, from 1454 to 
1830. The history is very minute and particular, 
and abounds in references to European scholars 
through the whole period. A rather rude wood- 
cut of the patriarchal school building forms the 
frontispiece ; but otherwise the typography is 
beautiful. The thread of the history is the lives, 
briefly pictured, of the teachers of the school. 
In the course of the volume mention is made of 
nearly sixty other schools. The work covers a 
period and a series of important facts, about 
which it is not generally easy to get any infor- 
mation at all. In New York it may be had of 
Westermann. (Size, 94¢x6}4¢ inches, pp. 270.) 


....An interesting brochure, well and sensi- 
bly done, is Die Testamente der Zwélf Patri- 
archen (The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs). Investigated by Lic. Frederich Schnapp, 
of Wesel; published at Halle by Niemeyer; and 
imported by Westermann. The object of the 
investigation is only to discover the composition 
of the book. It is handled in a critical fashion, 
with the result that, in the author’s opinion, it 
belongs to the group which included the Book of 
Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon, and is to be 
assigned to some of the later centuries before 
Christ. However, he considers that it has suffered 
from two sets of interpolators, one of which is 
Jewish. In matters of the sort, judgment is, of 
course, to be left to the special scholars ; but the 
author’s arguments are at least plausible. (9x 
53¢ inches, pp. 88.) 


....Our Bodies; or, How we Live, by A. F. 
Blaisdell, M.D. (Lee & Shepard: Boston), is an- 
other physiology for the young. Like the most 
of these, it has much information as to the 
structare of the human body and its organs and 
the exercise of its various functions, Like the 
most of them, it gives too little space to the 
practical teaching of hygiene. The chapter es- 
pecially devoted to this is rather an outline of 
what is to be done in sickness, accident, or emer- 
gency, than a direction as to simple matters 





of everyday health. The ceries of Practical,Ex- 
periments (ch. 14) gives some valuable hints. 
The glossary is of service, and the general finish 
of the book attractive. It has value, and will be 
the introduction to other books more adapted 
to direct hygienic teaching. 


-+..We are not aware that the practical sub- 
ject of prayer in the light of its actual answers 
has ever been taken up and discussed so fully 
in the light of actual answers, nor by an author 
80 competent to discuss it as by the Rev. 
William W. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Howard University, under the title of Prayer 
and its Remarkable Answers, His volume has 
reached the twentieth edition,in which form it 
now appears in the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 
‘‘ Standard Library,” enlarged by two supplement 
ary chapters on “‘ The Credulity of Skepticism,” 
and ‘‘ The Relations of Science to Revealed Relig- 
ion,” 


-+..The Atonement of Christ is a little treatise 
on the practical theology of redemption by 
Christ, written with a serious purpose, and in 
full conviction of the adequacy of the concep- 
tions which have been received in the Protest- 
ant Churches, (Amer. Baptist Publication So- 
ciety). The Hibbert Lectures for 1885, as 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, make an 
attractive volume, They are six in number, and 
are on The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the 
Development of Christianity. The lecturer was 
Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Berlin. They are translated 
into English by J. Frederick Smith. 





...-The number of manuals of natural his- 
tory, in one form or another, issuing from the 
press, is an encouraging indication. They at 
least supply children with far healthier reading 
than the conventional child’s story, and even 
than much which creeps into the Sunday-School 
Library. Among these healthy manuals, which 
encourage intelligent curiosity and observation, 
as well as a natura) out-of-doors life, is Chapters 
on Plant Life, by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick (Har- 
per & Brothers). It stands somewhat on the 
ground of Dr. Gray’s ‘‘How the Plants Grow,” 
and might be improved by a farther advance 
into genera and specics, 


....Camp-Fire, Memorial Day and Other 
Poems, by Kate Brownlee Sherwood (Chicago ; 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.), is a collection of patri- 
otic lyrics, with an appendix of miscellaneous 
poems, by a lady who is widely known as the wife 
ofan officerin the War, and the head of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps in the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Her patriotic poems reproduce the 
spirit and the memories of the War. The mis- 
cellaneous poems are pleasantly written in 
smooth lines, and with a flow of simply-expressed 
and natural sentiment. 


...-Mrs. Laura C. Holloway’s Ladies of The 
White House; or, In the Home of the Presidents, 
was published in 1881, by the Messrs. Bradley 
& Co., Philadelphia, who now bring out a 
second edition. It is acomplete history of the 
social and domestic lives of the Presidents, from 
the time of Washington down to the admiring 
chapter given to the lady now at the head of 
the Presidential household, Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland, whose portrait is decidedly the finest 
of the many which have been liberally scattered 
through the volume. The work ends with a 
sketch of the White House. 


...-A manual to delight the book-hunter, and 
at the same time to give him valuable assistance 
is The Longfellow Collector’s Hand-Book:; A 
Bibliography of First Editions (New York: 
William Evarts Benjamin), manufactured with 
dainty luxury of type, paper, press-work, and 
binding, and limited to an edition of 250 copies. 
The manual gives only first editions; but in- 
cludes in an Appendix the seven volumes of 
grammatical and linguistic works, published at 
various times by Mr Longfellow, while Professor 
of Modern Languages at Bowdoin College. 


....-From the Messrs, A. Lovell & Co, we have 
a volume of Practical Work in the School Room, 
Part I, a transcript of the object lessons on 
the human body given in Primary Department, 
Grammar {School No. 49, New York City. Pupils’ 
Edition. The manual is illustrated with dia- 
grams, and well carried out for the purpose for 
which it is designed. It carries with it a physi- 
ological lesson on the use of alcohol and tobacco, 
which might well be enforced in any school. 


...-The Rev. Charles F. Deems has collected 
a second series of scattered papers from his 
magazine into a volume entitled Ohristian 
Thought, Lectures and Papers on Philosophy, 
Christian Evidence, Biblical Elucidation. (New 
York: Phillips & Sons.) It reproduces in order- 
ly arrangement the lectures and papers read be- 
fore the Christian Institute, together with mis- 
cell aneous selections from the magazine. 


...-From the Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
the bound volume of Lippincott's Magazine of 


Popular Literature and Science tor the six 
months — July has just come to hand. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Juxiin HawrTHorne is among the liter- 
ary gentlemen named for foreign consulates. 


....Victor Hugo defied steel pens in all their 
legions and varieties, and used and mended 
quills to the end of his life. 


_.Mr. Andrew Lang has in hand a novel. It 
may be deeper, but if it is as entertaining and 
gracerul as his wife’s story, “ Dissolving Views,” 
he will have succeeded to our satisfaction. 


..Mr. Swinburne’s forthcoming essay, on 
‘‘The Work of Victor Hugo,” will appear in the 
July Nineteenth Century. It is described by 
those who have knowledge of its character as 
broad in scope and brilliantly critical. 


_.Mr. Edmund Yates has a bad word for 
them that despitefully use him. He speaks of 
Mr. Walter, of the Times, as ‘‘ John Walter, a 
printer and printing-machine vender, living in 
Berkshire and having a place of business at 
Blackfriars.” 


..The recent discussion, in Germany, as to 
Goethe's receipts from his books and general lit- 
erary labors, has been conclusively decided by a 
letter from Herr Béihlau, of Weimar, who has 
had access to the necessary memoranda on 
various sides, and who announces the sum to be 
about $209,700 altogether, so far as it can be 
traced. 

..The Critic for July 4th prin ts highly en- 
tertaining impressions of ‘A Londoner,” who 
spent a recent week in New York, seeing Deco- 
ration Day processions, hearing sermons by lead- 
ing preachers, and generally keeping both eyes 
open to what was to be seen. Alluding to signs 
of anglomania the writer makes an odd and 
guileless plea for it, remarking ;: ‘* And it seems 
but right that it should be so, To keep touch 
of the old country, with its glorious traditions 
in literature, in art, and in faith, is but a laud- 
able ambition.” 

.-That invention which created so much 
stir awhile since, and was looked upon as hkely 
to be the sine qua non of every busy author, the 
type-writer, seems, in all forms, to be regarded 
with less and less favor, and to be relegated to 
the pressed and more or less hack novelist or 
magazinist. Writers complain of its complica- 
tion and the length of time needed to learn its 
management thoroughly enough really to save 
time, although of the neatness of a well- 
“typed” manuscript there is no doubt. Ita 
literary advocates are chiefly specialists in par- 
ticular fields. 

....In The English Illustrated Magazine, at 
tention will be more or less centered on the ar-- 
ticle, ‘The Art of Acting,” by Mr. Henry Irv- 
ing (the Harvard address in full); the saunter 
through ‘*‘The New Forest,” by Mabel Collins, 
and A, Hastings White’s ‘Pilgrimage on the 
Thames.” The late Hugh Conway’s serial, “ A 
Family Affair” (which argues so well for his 
talent in a direction quite opposite to that 
wherein he made his reputation), is still cur- 
rent. For a magazine of the cheaper price, this 
periodical is to be very highly commended. 


.. The Century for July, which is laid on our 
magazine table, under its new condition of pub- 
lication, too late for review in our ‘* Month’s 
Magazines,” is, as usual, a bulky and richly di- 
versified number. A portrait of Frederic Mis- 
tral, the delightful Provencal poet, is its front- 
ispiece, illustrating a paper by Alphonse 
Daudet. Dr. Edward Eggieston'’s ‘ Social Life 
in the Colonies” is as entertaining and useful 
reading as ever; Mr. Joseph Hatton pays a de- 
served tribute to the remarkable characteristics 
and work of Bornean exploration; Mr. Frank 
Stockton at last consents to pursue further the 
mystery of “The Lady or the Tiger,” in his 
equally humorous story, ‘*The Discourager of 
Hesitancy”;and Mr. T. A. Janvier (‘Ivory 
Black ”) contributes another of his art fancies — 
the enticing tale of *‘Roberson’s Medium,” 
clever throughout as its title, Miss Rose Kings- 
ley takes the place of honor with her pleasant 
description of some of the English localities 
utilized by George Eliot in her works, and the 
illustrations to this article are exceedingly 
choice in spirit and execution. The ample sup- 
ply of Civil War matter includes ‘ McClellan's 
Change of Base,” by Gen. D. H. Hil!; *‘ Rear- 
Guard Fighting at Savage’s Station,” by Gen. 
W. B. Franklin; General James Longstreet’s 
narrative of “ The Seven Day’s Fighting About 
Richmond,” and some shorter ‘* Memoranda,” 
Mr. George Bancroft’s paper on Henry Clay, 
with its fine portrait ought not to be overlooked. 
The poets of the number are William H. Hayne, 
Austin Dobson, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Edith M. Thomas, anda group of equally agree- 
able singers. The departments are likewise 
fully sustained. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


sermons on EVOLUTION and RELIGION, from 
ELLIN WOOD'S reports, revised by Mr. Beecher, are 
the oply authorized issue of them, and the only one 
for which Mr. Beech ts to be responsible 
They are published in ‘THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY.” 
June number now ready, containing the first two. 
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The Second Volume of McMaster’s United States Now Ready. 


A History of the 
People of the United States 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. 


BY JOHN BACH McMASTER, 





VOLUME II. 


made known to the general reader. 





OCTAVO, CLOTH, GILT TOP, PRICE, $2.50. 





The period covered by the second volume of McMaster’s great History extends from 1790 to 1804, 
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Religions Tutelligence, 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
EUR 


Gvanorne first at Russia, we find religious 
circles disturbed by many excitements not 
unlike those which prevail in the politics 
of the Empire. The national Church is con- 
fronted on one side by the Raskolniks, the 
Old Believers, the ultra orthodox who stand 
related to the Establishment something as 
did the Covenanters of Scotland, and the 
Non Jurors of England to the national 
Churches of their kingdoms. On the other 
hand, the Imperial Government is putting 
forth many acts of power against the Rom- 
an Catholic hierarchy of different prov- 
inces of the Empire. [n the great millen- 
ary celebrations this vear in honor of Cyril 
and Methodius, who,a thousand years ago 
preached the Gospel to the Slavonic nations, 
there are conflicts of race and of religious 
parties. But while, through the empire 
generally, a dead orthodoxy prevails, the 
religious condition of Russia is an interest- 
ing study. The emancipation of the serfs 
has been followed by educational movements 
not unlike those of the last twenty years 
among the Freedmen in this country, and 
there can be Ifitle doubt that the intellectu- 
al awakening will be attended with relig- 
jous progress. 

In the Scandinavian nations, there is 
spiritual activity. We have spoken, at 
some length, at different times, of the con- 
‘dition of the State Church of Sweden, and 
of the ‘‘Free Church” movement, as seen 
in the organization of societies of the ‘‘Wal- 
denstrémians,” Baptists and Methodists. 
In Norway similar movements are in prog- 
ress. The meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, in Copenhagen, last year, turned the 
thoughts of many to the Church affairs of 
Denmark, and it is seen that there, also, in 
religion and in politics, are movements 
toward a larger freedom and a more earnest 


life. 
In Belgium, where the Church of Rome 


has had unusual power, there have occurred, 
the past year, exciting political conflicts on 
educational questions, which were inti- 
mately associated with Church life. It 
may be expected that the ferment will re- 
sult in broader views which will be favor- 
able to the progress of religious truth. 

In Germany, evangelical doctrine seems 
to be making advances. The universities 
are no longer under the influence of Ration- 
alism; but in nearly all of them orthodox 
thought has gained the fleld. The number 
of students for the ministry is increasing, 
and evangelical influences are prevailing. 
The religious history of Germany, in recent 
decades, furnishes a powerful argument for 
the truth of the evangelical system. For 
that record shows that Christianity is 
strong—not merely in the conservatism 
which adheres to ancient ideas, but also in 
its own reasonableness, and that, when cast 
aside, as it was to a great extent in the 
prevalence of Rationalism in Germany, it 
can command a restoration as the only sat- 
isfactory solution of the mysteries of life. 

In Austria Romanism is still dominant; 
but the power of the hierarchy is far short 
of what it was twenty-five years ago. The 
people are not less religious; but it is God, 
not the priest, to whom they give rever- 
ence. 

In France there is commotion in religion 
as well as in politics. The survival of the 
republic for fifteen years indicates its per- 
manence, and that the hierarchy cannot 
hold a political dictatorship. There is 
steady progress toward the severance of 
the connection between Church and State. 
The appalling prevalence of infidelity shows 
the utter failure of Romanism as a power 
for proper religious training. The hie- 
rarchy had full control in France; it was 
the sole teacher of religion and morals; but 
it was unable to hold the confidence of the 
people, and they broke away from the 
guidance of the Church, and became not 
merely indifferent, but, to a great extent, 
bitterly hostile to Christianity. Had the 
Reformation prevailed in France, the nation 
never would have sunk into its present con- 
dition. But evangelical influences are at 
work in the land of the Huguenots, and 
there is reason to hope that Christianity, 
when presented in a purer form, will win 
back the allegiance of the people. 





Italy is another witness to the failure of 
Romanism; for Italy, like France, is largely 
skeptical. With only the Papal hierarchy 
to guide them, the people have wandered 
away from the Gospel, and very largely 
deny the truth of Christianity. But asthe 
last score of years has seen the rising of a 
new Italy politically, a few years more may 
see the development of a new religious life. 

The religious condition of the continent 
of Europe has many serious and perplexing 
aspects; but it is by no means discouraging. 
True Christianity is advancing. The down- 
fall of superstition does not involve the 
decadence of the Christian system; but 
only gives it a clearer field in which it 
makes a more rapid and a sure advance. 
—_ 


At Gimli, on the Winnipeg Lake, in Man- 
itoba, there are about two thousand Icelandic 
settlers, served by pastor Jan Jjarnason, who 
has been laboring there since 1877. Other 
Icelanders are found elsewhere in Manitoba and 
in Montana and Dakota Territories, Recently 
a convention of twenty-eight delegates of eleven 
Icelandic congregations was held in Mountain, 
Pembina County, Dak., for the purpose of 
effecting an organic and synodical union between 
these people, One other pastor, the Rev, Hans 
B. Thorgrimsen, was present. Only one 
trouble seems to be in the way. In Iceland, the 
women have voice and vote in congregational 
matters, and in the synodical constitution 
adopted at Mountain, by a vote of 18 to 8, this 
was granted them in America. Some of the 
congregations, however, seem to be violently 
opposed to the measure, and this fact may 
defeat the proposed union. During the present 
month a further meeting will be held. In all 
there are between five and six thousand Iceland- 
ers in America, 


.-..By a new law which has just taken effect, 
all trade labor on Sunday in Vienna is henceforth 
prohibited, the object being to give a day's 
recreation to the industrial classes, No work is 
allowed between 6 a.m. on Sunday and the same 
hour on Monday morning, though exceptions 
may be granted by the minister of commerce to 
trades or businesses whose interruption would 
interfere with the convenience of the public in 
traffic or consumption, and also in cases of iron- 
works, mille, ete., in which serious loss would 
be entailed by complete cessation of labor. The 
public vehicles, however, are about as usual, and 
the coffee houses, restaurants, and beer-houses 
are open and overcrowded by workmen, who 
for the first time have their full Sunday’s rest, 
It is calculated that in Vienna about 560,000 peo- 
ple are freed from Sunday work by the new law, 
the majority of whom on Sunday go with their 
families into the suburbs, where the beer-gar- 
dens, as well as the railways, tramways, and 
omnibuses reap an abundant hacvest, 


...-At the late Convention of the Episcopalian 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, the increase in the 
number of churches in Philadelphia was spoken 
of. The report stated that “the Episcopal 
Church has, in the city of Philadelphia, eighty 
places of public worship. During the last ten 
years one new parish has been organized within 
the city, while two or three not organized as 
parishes, still for all practical purposes are such, 
Within the same time one or two have died out, 
or been practically abandoned, Within the city 
during the same period the Roman Catholic 
Church has added nine new parishes, equipped 
with large and well-located churches, schools, 
and a staff of clergy in each. The Presbyteri- 
ans have added fourteen, the Methodists fifteen, 
the Baptists seventeen,” 

....-The Boston correspondent of the EHxam- 
iner says: 

“The Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge has just graduated a Senior Class of eight 
members, It is evident that apostolic succession is 
no safeguard against rationalizing tendencies; for 
this school, established as an antidote to the High 
Church spirit of the New York Seminary, welcomes 
the largest liberalism of the age. Some of its pro- 
fessors might compete for honors with Unitarian 
leaders of the extreme left wing. One of its faculty 
still retains the influence of his former Baptist 
training, and is probably more evangelical than any 


of his colleagues. But the whole school feels a 
strong pressure from the environment of Harvard 


and the trend is strong toward ultra Rationalism.” ° 


...-The National Council of Bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church convened 
in Columbus, O., June 22d. Bishop W. F, 
Dickerson has died since the last meeting of 
the General Conference, in Baltimore, in 1884, 
These bishops and ministers represent 400,000 
communicants, 2,500 traveling preachers, 200,- 
000 Sabbath-school children, 4,000 Sabbath- 
schools, 10 colleges, 25 parochial schools, $8,006, - 
000 or $10,000,000 worth of property. 

...-In Toledo, O., a week ago last Sunday, a 
riot occurred regarding the resignation of a 
Roman Catholic priest. After the close of the 
Church services a body of his friends attacked 


the houses of some who had been prominent in 
the opposition to the priest. Two men were 


& woman was clubbed so that it was 
thought she would die, and one house was 
demolished. 





The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 19TH. 
OMRI AND AHAB—I Kinos xvs, 23—94. 








‘Ip thou wilt hearken unto all that I com- 
mand thee, I will build thee a sure house,” said 
Jehovah to Jeroboam in promising him the 
kingdom (xi, 88). Jeroboam departed from 
Jebovah’s ways, his dynasty was overthrown, 
and the history of the kingdom of Israel is a 
history of successive revolutions, 

Jeroboam reigned twenty-two years; but his 
son Nadab remained on the throne only two. All 
that is narrated of the latter is his sin. He turned 
not from the evil way of his father, but walked 
in the same transgressions, and his star went 
out in darkness and in blood. As he was be- 
sieging the Philistine garrison at Gibbethon, in 
the north, Baasha, one of his servants, a man of 
obscure origin, ‘‘out of the dust,” conspired 
against and slew him, and also cut off the whole 
posterity of Jeroboam with a fierce cruelty which 
was remembered against him (xvi, 7). 

Baasha, assuming the crown, showed vigor of 
administration (xv, 17), and, though he was 
engaged in continuous wars, he held his throne 
for twenty-four years. But he followed in the 
sin of the line of Jeroboam, and Jehovah 
declared to him that his dynasty also should 
be overthrown, His son Elah, who suc- 
ceeded him, reigned but two years, just long 
enough to show that he was as godless as his 
father or the Jeroboam dynasty, and then he 
also was slain and the house of Baasha was 
entirely cut off, as that of Jeroboam had been, 

The death of Elah was attended by wild com- 
motion. He was in a drunken revel in the pal- 
ace of one of his courtiers at Tirzah, the royal 
city, and Zimri, one of his generals, conspired 
against him, and slew him, proclaiming bimself 
King, and destroying all the descendants of 
Baasha. But at Gibbethon, where a second siege 
was in progress, there was a still abler soldier, 
Omri, the commander of the forces, and when 
word came to the army there that the monarch 
was slain, the soldiers proclaimed Omri, their own 
general, as king. He was supported by the 
greater part of the people, and immediately 
marched on Tirzah. The city being taken, 
Zimri retreated into the castle ; but his case was 
desperate. Hopeless of mercy if he fell into 
the hands of his rival, he himself set fire to 
the citadel, and perished in the flames. He had 
worn his kingly title but seven days, neverthe- 
less he seems to have been able to identify him- 
self with the idolatries of the kings who had 
gone before him, But tumult still prevailed; 
for as Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were at the 
same time grasping after empire at Rome, so 
here a third contestant, Tibni, with a formidable 
army at his back, contended for the kingdom. 
For four years the contest was prolonged (com- 
pare xvi, 15, with 23); but at last Omri was vic- 
torious, and a new dynasty was on the throne. 

Omri was a monarch of ability. ‘ His might” 
was especially spoken of in the records of Israel 
(v. 27), and is recognized in the annals of the 
surrounding nations, The building of Samaria, 
the new capital, may be regarded as but one of 
many magnificent public works, The alliances 
which he made with Damascus and other neigh- 
boring kingdoms indicate his power as well as 
his statesmanship, He was one of the strongest 
of the many strong men who sat on the throne 
of the ten tribes. But with great ability is men- 
tione1 great wickedness; for he excelled even 
the worst of his evil predecessors in sin against 
Jehovah. During his twelve years’ reign the 
nation was outwardly more glorious than it had 
ever before been; but within it was more cor- 
rupt. The prophet Micah denounces “the 
statutes of Omri” as the extreme of opposition 
to the Lord. 

The reign of Ahab presents a new chapter in 
the history of Israel’s transgressions. The ‘sin 
of Jeroboam” was the representation of Jehovah 
under the form of an idol. But at the court of 
Ahab the name of Jehovah was entirely cast 
aside, Not satisfied with Jeroboam’s perverted 
worship of the God of Israel, the son of Omri 
turned aside to the worship of a rival god, For 
the strengthening of the kingdom, a marriage 
alliance had been made between the young prince 
of Israel and Jezebel, the daughter of the king 
of the Zidonians. The alliance was a splendid 
one ; for Zidon was a city of vast wealth. But the 


young queen was a worshiper of Baal, and she 
determined that her religion should be the re- 
ligion of Israel. In the kingdom of Ahab were 
two personages more prominent than the king 
himself, Elijah, the prophet, and Jezebel, the 

ueen. Between these there was a conflict. 

ezebel was a woman of energy, as well as wicked- 
ness, and she ruled over her husband to his des- 
truction. Incited by her, he built a temple of 
Baal in Samaria, and the wealth of his kingdom 
was lavishly — in support of this heathen 
superstition, The worship of Baal was made up 
of foulest wickedness, and Israel sunk into a 
moral corruption more shameful than anything 
in its previous history. The reignof Ahab could 
be properly®pictured only ” the reigns of the 
English Bloody Mary and Charles the Second 
combined. But there were faithful servants of 


tween the forces of good and of evil. 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

CARNEY, R. E., Grant, Ky., resigns, 

FOLWELL, Jupsox, K., called to Westfield, 
N. J. 

HENRY, Foster, Cavendish, Vt., resigns, 

JONES, C, M., Golden, accepts call to Grand 
Junction, Cal. 

MALLORY, O. E., Branch St. ch., Lowell, 
Mass., resigns. 

MARTIN, R. M., Church of the Redeemer, Har- 
lem, N. Y., resigns. 

McGEE, Frank G., Crozier Seminary, called to 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

MOXOM, P. 8., Cleveland, O., called to First ch., 
Boston, Mass, 

TAYLOR, J. R., Tioga Center, accepts call to 
First ch., Stillwater, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS, W. N., Medina, O., accepts call to 

Morrisonville, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

AHUSTROM, Jonas M., ord. in New Britain, 
Conn. 

ALLEN, Simzon O., accepts call to Blandford, 
Mass. 

BARTON, James L., 
Haven, Vt. 

BOWKER, Samuet, inst. in Ballardale (And- 
over), Mass. 

BRADLEY, Dav. F., ord. in 8 eubenville, O. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., Alton, Ill., resigns. 

CHEADLE, Steruen H., Millbrook, Mich., re- 
signs, to go to Washington Ter. 

COLEMAN, W1x.1M L., called to supply at Vic- 
tor, Ia., six months 

COOLEDGE, Cuarues E., Fourth ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass,, resigns. 

DONALDSON, Joun W., Sanborn, Dak., re- 
signs. 

DRISKO, Raymonp C., ord. pastor in Derby, Vt. 

EVELAND, SamveE., Wayne, Ia., accepts call to 
El Dorado, Tl. 

EVEREST, Cuarvxs H., Meriden, Conn,, resigns, 

GOLDSMITH, Cuarzes F., accepts call to West 
Gloucester, Mass. 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Aitkin, Minn,, resigns, 

HARWOOD, James H., North Springfield, called 
to Brookfield, Mo, 

HOLDEN, Epwiy K., inst. in Olivet ch., Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

HOYT, Hiram L., Phoenix, N. Y., resigns, 

HUBBARD, Davin B., accepts call to supply at 
Colebrook, Conn. 

HUGH, Jesse W., Jackson, Mich., resigns, 

JENNINGS, Samuet J., Rock Springs, Wyo., 
resigns, 

JEROME, Trmorny C., inst. in Wolfeboro’, N. H, 

KELLY, A. L., ord. in Providence, R. 1. 

KYLE, R. J., accepts call to Windham, Me. 

LADE, James, ord. pastor in Eliot, Me. 

MEARS, Lucian D., Danby, called to East Dor- 
set, Vt. 

MEYER, Avoupru C., ord. in Davenport, Ia. (Ger- 
man church.) 

MILLER, Aupert P., Yale Seminary, inst. pas- 
tor in Temple Street Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 

MILLS, Hanrtow S., Forest Grove, Or., called to 

Benzonia, Mich. 

NELSON, A. G., Swedish ch., Worcester, Mass., 
resigns. 

NOYES, 8. W., accepts call to Gilmore, Mich. 

NUTTING, Joun D., ord. pastor in Wauseon, O. 

PARREY, Porter B., Sandstone, Mich., re- 
signs, 

POOR, Wiiuiam G., Andover, Mass., accepts 
call to Paola, Kan. 

PRICE, Francis M., recentiy of China, inst. in 
Huntington, West Va. 

ROPER, Cuarues F., ord. pastor in West Con- 


ord, minister in New 


cord, N. 

SCUDDER, Wm. H., inst. in First Church, Au- 
rora, Lil, 

SHATTUCK, Cavin §., Litchfield, Mich., re- 
signs. 


SMITH, O, O., ord. in Annawan, Ill. 

SNELL, Sprencer, Talladega, Seminary, Ala., 
accepts call to Louisville, Ky. 

STRONG, Davi H., ord. in Weston, Vt. 

TAYLOR, Cuantes B., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Valley Falls, Kan, 

TENNEY, L. B., accepts call to North Troy, Vt. 


THORPE, Joun, Lawrence, Mass., accepts call to 
the Union ch., South Weare, N. H. 


TUPPER, Henry M., Ontario, Ill, resigns. 
WETHERBY, Cuarzes, inst. in Milford, Mass, 
WHEELRIGHT, Joun B., Phillips, Me., re- 
signs, 
WHITELAW, J. D., Sibley, Ia., resigns. 
WILTON, R. T., inst. in Rindge, N. H. 
WINSLOW, Lyman W., accepts call to Earlville 
and Almoral, Ia. 
LUTHERAN. 
CRIST, Gro. W., Phillipsburg, 
Marklesville, Penn. 
EYLER, C. A., Ely, removes to Lisbon, Linn 
Co., La. 
FLOYD, D. B., Boonsboro’, Md., accepts call to 
Newville, Penn. 
GEBHARDT, E. F., ord. in Saginaw, Mich. 
GRABAU, Joun N., ord. in Walimow, N. Y. 
LETTEN, H. A., address, Dauphin, Penn. 


MUTSCHMANN, C., died recently, in Osage 
City, Mo. 


STEFFENS, F. W., Washington, accepts call to 
Galena, Il 


STURMER, J., inst. pastor in Cullom, Ill. 

SUTTER, G., inst pastor in Fort Wayne, Ind 

UHL, L. L., address, 1183 Locust St., Dubuque, 
Ia. 


removes to 


vorar, A., Mt. Holly, N. J., called to Chester © 


enn. 
WAGNER, L., inst. pastor in Perrysville, Penn. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A spectaL from Tombstone, A. T., dated 
July 2d, says: William Penn Howland arrived 
last night from the San Bernardino ranch. He 
gives the following account of the fight, which 
took place on June 26th, between the whites and 
the Indians at Aputo. Captain Crawford, with 
the main body of the troors and the scouts, went 
directly toward the Torres Mountains, while 
Lieutenant Davis’s command passed around to 
the east end of the mountains, flanking the 
Indians, and surprising them while in camp. 
The camp consisted of seventeen bucks and 
fourteen women and children. In the attack 
two of the bucks were killed and one was 
wounded. The women and children and the 
wounded buck were made prisoners ; but the rest 
of the Indians escaped into the mountains, and 
it was found impossible to overtake them. 
Lieutenant Davis sent Lieutenant Hanna, 
with a detail of six men, in charge of 
the prisoners and three mutinous Indian scouts, 
to the San Bernardino ranch, At the same 
time he sent a courier to Fort Bowie, asking 
General Crook for reinforcements to meet Lieu- 
tenant Hanna at the San Bernardino ranch, and 
relieve him. When Howland left the San Ber- 
nardino ranch Lieutenant Hanna had not ar- 
rived there, although he had been on the way 
six days. Lieutenant McGrew, who had been 
dispatched to relieve Lieutenant Hanna, arrived 
at the ranch on Monday, and scouts have been 
sent out from Lieutenant McGrew’s command to 
obtain news of Lieutenant Hanna. The belief 
exists that the fourteen bucks, whu made their 
escape after the Aputo fight, seeing that the 
prisoners left the main command guarded only 
by six men, have followed and ambushed the 
party, and massacred them, and rescued the 
prisoners. 


....-One thousand conductors and drivers of 
the West Division Street Railroad, of Chicago, 
went on a strike on the morning of June 30th. 
The street car company has not been able to run 
any of its cars regularly. On July Ist an at- 
tempt was mude to run cars on Madison Street, 
which resulted in a serious encounter between 
the strikers and the police. On July 8d, under 
the protection of the entire reserve police force 
of the city, six cars, sent out by the West 
Division Railway Company, succeeded in making 
their way into the business center of the city. 
They also completed a second journey safely. 
The police arrested every one who made a jeer- 
ing remark. At Hoyne Avenue, while clearing 
away an obstruction, tke crowd rushed at the 
cars, and the police used their clubs freely. 
On July 4th Mayor Harrison addressed letters 
to the strikers and to the car company, begging 
them to refer the dispute to arbitration. The 
president of the car company, although he has 
returned no answer to Mayor Harrison’s letter, 
has substantially announced in interviews that 
his company will not accept that method of set- 
tling its difficulties with its employés. The 
Mayor has issued a proclamation to the people 
of Chicago. In it he says, after referring to 
the strike, that, during the week, acts of vio- 
lence have been committed while tae company 
has been trying to run its cars, and that feeling 
has been intensified by people remaining upon 
the street, The company, the Mayor says, has 
applied to him for protection on July 6th under 
its charter rights, and he warns the citizens to 
keep off Madison Street until the present excite- 
ment has subsided. ‘‘The police” he con- 
tinues, “ will do their duty at all hazards,” 


--.-Four thousand men, employés of the 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., of Cleveland, 0O., 
struck on July ist. Since the great strike in 
1882, employés of this corporation have suffered 
reductions in wages which, in the aggregate, 
have lowered their earnings fully one-half. On 
June 380th, the general manager posted a 
notice of a further reduction, to take effect on 
July 1st. The men deliberated during the night, 
andat four o’clock in the morning a body of 
them left the mill on a strike. They were rap- 
idly followed by the workmen in the rail, new 
rod, hoop, puddle, barguide, blooming and butt 
mills, and the Seemens & Martin Steel Works. 
The only departments which continued opera- 
tions were Bessemer steel works and the wire and 
brick rod mills. Later, the boiler-makers and 
yard brakemen struck. On July 2d, about 8 
o’clock, two or tbree hundred men, chiefly Bo- 
hemians; and Poles, employés of the wire mills, 
who joined the strike lust night, gathered out- 
side the yards, beat down the gates and marched 
in, compelling all the laborers and teamsters 
they met to stop work at once. One teamster 
whipped up his horses and attempted to drive 
through the crowd. A shower of stones was 
hurled down upon him and his horses. One of 
the missiles struck the man on the head, inflict- 
ing a serious wound. The strikers have re- 
fused to return to work at their old wages, and 
demand a 25 per cent. increase and two weeks’ 
pay in advance before returning to work. 


+++.The Fourth of July was celebrated by a 
great meeting at Ogden, Utah. Judge O. W. 





Powers was the orator of the day, and delivered 
an eloquent and patriotic address. At its con- 
clusion Moses Thatcher, one of the Twelve Apos- 
tles of the Mormon Church, injected himself 
into the program, and read aspeech from manu- 
script. Among other things he said: “To the 
majority of the people in Utah the Fourth of 
July is a farce. Our gray-haired President, 
John Taylor, has been obliged to flee from his 
home because he could not get justice in the 
cour's of the Territory. The Supreme Court of 
the United States and the courts of Utah are 
swayed by public opinion and hatred.” Judge 
Powers replied, rebuking Thatcher in the 
strongest terms. The Apostle’s speech has ex- 
cited great indignation among the non-Mormon 
citizens, and even among the more conservative 
Mormons. The Territorial Enquirer appeared 
yesterday with the representation of a coffin on 
its first page, and this inscription thereon: ‘‘In- 
dependence Day. Died 1885.” At Salt Lake City 
the national flag hung at half mast on the City 
Hall, County Court House, News office, Mormon 
Tabernacle, Church Tithing Office, John Tay- 
lor’s residence, Cerro Gordo House, Mormon 
Church Offices, and the Salt Lake Theater. In 
some instances when protests, were made it was 
raised, but on most of the buildings it remained 
at half mast until sundown. 


.-Malcolm Hay resigned his position of 
First Assistant Postmaster-General on July 2d 
on the ground of ill-health. It is expected that 
be will be succeeded by ex-Congressman Adlai 
E, Stevenson, of Bloomington, [Jl. Mr. Steven- 
son was very strongly recommended for this 
place when Mr, Hay was appointed, and is said 
to have been the first choice of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Owen Kellar, of Caldwell, Ohio, 
who was certified by the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion for appoirtment to a clerkship in the Firat 
Auditor’s Office, but was rejected by First Audi- 
tor Chenowith, on the ground that he was a Re- 
publican and was distasteful to Congressman 
Warner and other Democrats of his neighbor- 
hood, has been appointed by order of Secretary 
Manning to the place for which he was certified. 
It is understood that an interview took place 
between the Secretary and General Chenowith, 
during which, it is said, the former took occa- 
sion to state, with considerable emphasis, his 
determination to uphold the Civil Service law. 


..-The result of the intercollegiate boat race 
on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., 
on July 4th, was a very unsatisfactory outcome 
of the week’s training, which the contesting 
crews underwent. Cornell’s crew came in first, 
beating Brown by some fifteen feet, with the 
Bowdoin crew third, less than a boat's length 
behind, and the University of Pennsylvania 
were last, with about two boats’ lengths of clear 
water between. There were, however, fouls at 
the upper end of the course between Bowdoin 
and Cornell and between Pennsylvania and 
Bowdoin, and the referee threw Cornell out of 
the race, gave Pennsylvania third place, and 
ordered Bowdoin and Brown to row over again 
on July 13th. The race was witnessed by over 
25,000 people. 


..General Grant is strong enough to work 
on his book, He writes in the morning and 
rests inthe afternoon. Among his letters, on 
July 2d, was one of earnest sympathy from 
Rock Bridge Springs, Va., from an ex-confeder- 
ate, who had surrendered at Appomattox, The 
General replied to it himself. At times he is 
very restless and nervous, owing to his inability 
to obtain any real rest. He cannot lie on his 
back, and gets all his sleep in his chair. On 
July 4th he received a cablegram from Cyrus W. 
Field, announcing that his health had been 
drank at the Fourth of July dinner in London. 
A great source of mental anxiety has been re- 
moved frum him by the announcement that he 
has written more than enough to complete his 
book, 


..A dispatch from Winnipeg rtates that Big 
Bear was captured on Friday morning, July sd, 
near Carleton, by Sergeant Smart, of the 
mounted police. His son and one of his coun- 
selors were taken at the same time. Big Bear 
said his band were on the way to Fort Carieton 
tosurrender. They had been some days without 
provisions. He had passed Utter’s and Irvine's 
forces on the way. Seven more of the band 
were captured by surveyor scouts, and Colonel 
Irvine has taken seventeen. The remainder are 
surrendering to the Indian agent, and giving up 
their arms. One of the Frog Lake murderers 
was among those captured by the scouts. 


..Oa June 30th Mrs, Lucille Yseult Dudley 
was acquitted on her trial, in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, for shooting O’Donovan Rossa, 
The defense entered was insanity. Throughout 
the trial she asked questions and made remarks 
which displayed a considerable amount of wit, 
without being restrained by Judge Gildersleeve. 
Judge Fullerton, her lawyer, asked that she be 
sent to an asylum in England. It was thought 
best to confine her in an asylum in this country ; 
and, accordingly, she will be sent to Middletown 
for an indefinite length of time. Mrs. Dudley 
seemed well pleased to go there. 


--»-The steamship, “East Anglia,” which 





arrived at this port on July 34, reports that on/ 
June 27th she spoke and took letters from the 

“Gallia,” which was disabled, having broken 

her third section shaft on the 28d, in lat, 41.27, 

lon, 52.08. The ‘‘Gallia” was in tow with the 
‘River Avon,” (of Glasgow) hence. for Seville. 

All were quite well and happy on board. They ex- 
pected to have the repairs completed by the 28th 

and proceed without assistance. The weather 
was exceedingly fine. 8. 8. Cox, Roscoe Conk- 
ling and ex-Attorney General Benjamin H., 

Brewster are on board the “ Gallia.” 


... Secretary Manning has written a letter to 
the Collector of Customs at this port authoriz- 
ing the Cunard Steamship Co. and the General 
Transatlantic Co. to land their passeners at their 
respective docks instead of transferring them, as 
heretofore, at Quarantine and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of having the baggage transported to 
and examined at the Barge Office. This is a 
blow at the Barge Office which was unexpected. 
It is not known what action the other steam- 
ship companies will take. 


-..-The President, on July ist, appointed 
William Dorsheimer to be United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern district of New York, vice 
Elihu B. Root, resigned, and Martin T. Mo- 
Mahon to be United States Marshal for the same 
district, vice Joel B. Erhardt, resigned. 


.- The President has appointed Judge Lam- 
bert Tree, of Illinois, United States Minister to 
Belgium. 





FOREIGN. 


...-At a meeting of the Midlothian Liberal 
Association, on June 29th, the chairman read a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone. He refrains from 
criticising the Conservative Cabinet, feeling it 
to be his duty to support and assist them in do- 
ing right. The meeting was then addressed by 
the Earl of Roseberry, and a resolution, express- 
ing hearty confidence in Mr. Gladstone, was 
adopted. Mr. Gladstone says he did not think 
he should again ask to be returned to Parlia- 
ment, but that events rendered it necessary that 
he should not imperil the unity and efficiency of 
the party. Ibis is tantamount to a declaration 
that he will remain the leader of the Liberals. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter is the political feature of 
the day. The Liberals are now relieved of 
anxiety over the question of his continued lead- 
ership of the party, and are jubilant over his de- 
cision to remain, The election in Woodstock, on 
July 3d, has resulted in the return of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, At the close of the polls the 
vote stood: Lord Randolph Churchill, 682; Mr. 
Corrie Grant, 405. The Queen has offered a 
Dukedom to Earl Spencer, lately Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. The Queen has made Sir Peter 
Lumsden a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Bath, The French Government has with- 
drawn its demand for a fixed date upon which 
the English troops shall evacuate Egpyt, 
and offers to leave the period to the 
discretion of the English Government, 
if Lord Salisbury will admit the prin- 
ciple of evacuation, M. Waddington, the 
French Ambassador at London, has also made 
conciliatory overtures regarding the question of 
control of the Suez Canal. This change of at- 
titude on the part of the French Government 
is attributed to the enlente between Lord Salis- 
bury and Prince Bismarck. Lord Salisbury has 
decided to make Akasheb an outpost of British 
Egypt. The Cabinet Council, of July 1st, de- 
cided to entirely abandon coercion in Ireland, 
and to rely upon a strict administration of the 
general law. Mr. Parnell is managing the Irish 
votes, wherever elections take place, so as to 
equalize the Liberals and Tories, and give to his 
own party the balance of power. In Wakefield, 
which was recently carried by the Tories, Mr. 
Sexton, the Home Ruler, convoyed the entire 
Irish vote into the Tory camp. In Ulster, the 
Nationalist forces will unite against the Tory, 
Lord Hill, and the Orangemen. 


.-.-The total deaths from cholera in Spain 
now number over 9,000, nearly half of which 
have occurred during the past seven days. The 
death rate continues to be four in nine. The 
persistency of the disease at Valencia is a nota- 
ble feature, as by all rules Murcia is the better 
ground of the two for the pest. King Alfonso, 
at an early hour on the morning of the 2d, left 
Madrid in an ordinary train for Aranjuez, 
traveling incognito. No person was aware of his 
intention to make the journey. On his arrival 
at his destination, he visited the hospitals and 
their cholera-stricken patients. In the mean- 
time, the King’s departure becoming known in 
Madrid, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
suspended their sittings and proceeded to the 
railway station, accompanied by the Queen, in 
the afternoon, to welcome him back. On alight- 
ing from the train, he received a tremendous 


ovation from the vast crowd which has as- 
sembled. King Alfonso underwent the usual 
a process at the railway station on his 

General Salviz, director of the Toledo 
Military Academy, has died of cholera, 


.-.-Russian advices from Vladivostock say a 
Russian steamship which atemoted to enter 
rat Hamilton was intercepted, and forbidden 

enter by an English man-of-war. The Eng- 
teh are said to be fortifying the port. 
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THE ROSELAND PARK CELEBRA- 
TION. 


Our readers have spread before them to- 
day the poems and addresses, with the ac- 
count of proceedings of what proved to be 
inferior in interest and success to no cele- 
bration of the national anniversary held at 
Woodstock since the first in 1870. 

The day was perfect, the air cool, the 
skies bright, and the country in the green 
and glory of high Summer. The unusually 
large number of distinguished guests and 
persons who were to take part attracted a 
great throng from the country around, who 
listened with marked attention to the end. 

Over one thousand carriages were assem- 
bled in the park or at its approaches, and 
four thousand would be a moderate esti- 
mate of the numbers of visitors during the 
day. It should be remembered that this com- 
pany was collected from a farming region 
far from large towns and cities that might 
furnish great trains and excursions, and 
that it was assembled by the healthy, dem- 
ocratic interest of the people in the themes 
that were to be discussed and the men who 
were to discuss them. Woodstock is a 
charming New England town on the sky- 
kissing hills of Windham County, with noi a 

foot of railway in it, situated more than 
twenty-five miles from Norwich, Provi- 
dence, or Worcester, and forty miles from 
Hartford. 

The exercises were held in a natural 
amphitheater of wooded hill and grove, 
with the waters of a New England lake 
rippling against a background of pine- 
fringed forest shore. To sit and listen in 
such a place is only a delight, and board 
benches acquire that softer conformetion 
to the humun back which they are said to 
assume when sages speak. 

The soldier element was enlisted in the 
celebration by the presence of General 
Logan, whose speech carried to a practical 

dojnt and application the fine exposition of 
















local sovereignty and town government 
given by Governor Harrison in his address 
on taking the chair. General Logan dwelt 
on the two dangers now pressing heaviest 
on the country, and which can find their 
correction only in the use by the people of 
their local authority. 

General Logan’s magnificent voice gave 
full emphasis to his statement of the 
necessity of the absolute and impartial en- 
forcement of the laws, if our theory of 
popular government is to be carried out, 
and if we are not. to sink, satisfied, into that 
visionary and optimistic view of the con- 
dition of our country which the Fourth of 
July oratory generally affects. He did not 
specify particularly, though he gave plain 
intimations, what are the developments of 
lawlessness which he had in mind, and 
which he would have suppressed with an 
iron hand if liberty is to be preserved. 


Two were certainly in his mind and 
suggested by his words. One was 
the suppressed Negro vote in the 


Gulf States. Of this he has often spoken, 
and the evil is apparent to all. The other 
was the disgraceful exhibition of lawless- 
ness and violence in the Senator’s own 
State of Illinois, which is now turning the 
anxious eye of usall to Chicago. Fora 
week one-half of that great city has now 
been under the heel of a mob, which has no 
respect for law, and which is—most shame- 
ful of all—encouraged by a mayor who was 
himself elected by fraud. Since the day 
when a governor of New York addressed a 
mob as ** My friends,” no more puerile and 
dastardly exhibition has been made than 
that of the Mayor of Chicago declaring 
that he could not protect the property at- 
tacked, that the railway musc depend on 
the good will of the people, and that it 
must *‘compromise.” No cars must be 
run Saturday or Sunday, because he had 
no force to protectthem. Thus we see the 
political lawlessness which stole the mayor- 
alty joining hands with the lawlessness of 
the mob of strikers, and playing havoc with 
state and society. Well might Senator Lo- 
gan fear for the future. The cure for these 
evils may be slow, but it is the task of the 
patriot to secure it. The National Govern- 
ment has done nearly a'l it can. Constitu- 
tional amendments and national legislation 
can go little farther. The remedy lies in 
the action of the citizens of our states and 
of our cities, of Mississippi and of Chicago; 
and the political party, which will adopt in 
dead earnest, the senator's resolve that the 
laws guaranteeing liberty of political and 
social action must and shall be enforced, 
will have the future of the country in its 
hands, as it now has its conscience. 
Senator Sherman was warmly greeted, 
and his historical review of the develop- 
ment of national life gave occasion for not a 
few wise observations. Mr. Waldo Hutch- 
ins interested his Connecticut audience not 
a little in his humorous and serious descrip- 
tion of New England. We were much 
pleased to observe that the great audience 
of farmers and mechani:s showed a deep in- 
terest in Dr. McCosh’s discussion of the 
question, What must go to constitute an 
American University? To this very impor- 
tant address we refer our readers, and 
to it we shall have to recur in a later issue 

Nor must we omit to say a word of the 
poetical feature of the day. We all love to 
look a poet in the face, and guess of what 
finer clay he is made. Dr. Rankin read the 
patriotic hymn of the day. Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, who fought with the South, but 
who has left its sectionalism and provincial- 
ism far behind him, shot the very arrows of 
Apollo against the hydra of Mormonism, 
and had the warmest sympathy of his audi- 
ence. Every one regretted that his poem 
had to be read in hisabsence. But Joaquin 
Miller’s fine face and dashing poem stirred 
the delight of his hearers, and it seemed as 
if the applause would never cease. 


Why is it that the Woodstock celebra- 
tion is so nearly unique in this country? 
There are in the West a number of small 
celebrations; but for years we have known 
of no other than this in Woodstock, which 
has more than a narrow local interest. 
Woodstock has no ambition to keep a 
monopoly in the expression of patriotism. 
It is not well for our country that the good 
old habit of celebrating the great decds 
of our ancestors with words of praise 





should become extinct, 








PREACHING POLYGAMOUS DOC- 
TRINES. 


We took occasion, week before last, to 
explain to a correspondent who had called 
our attention to the subject, why we con- 
demn the law of Tennessee which forbids 
the teaching of polygamous doctrines, and 
do not condemn, but approve, the law of 
Connecticut which forbids the ‘ selling or 
the keeping for sale publications devoted 
to criminal news or stories of crime.” One 
of these laws restrains the right of free dis- 
cussion, and the other simply restrains the 
pursuit of a certain kind of business. 
They are very different in fundament- 
al principle, and hence we feel no diffi- 
culty in condemning the former, while ap- 
proving the latter, and so said to our cor- 
respondent. 

Our excellent contemporary, the Al- 
bany Law Journal, after quoting the lan- 
guage of Tue INDEPENDENT in regard to 
both of these laws, expresses the opinion 
that we are right in respect to the Con- 
necticut iaw and wrong in respect to that 
of Tennessee. The Journal is not satisfied 
with our remark to the following effect: 
‘*We would just as soon pass a law mak- 
ing it a penal offense for any person to 
preach the doctrines of atheism, or induce 
other persons to accept these doctrines, or 
to preach any system of generally acknowl- 
edged error.” ‘‘ This,” says the Journal, 
‘*fails to discriminate between the proper 
inculcation of religious opinions and of the 
practice of a recognized crime. Atheism 
is not a crime; bigamy is, in every civil- 
ized community, and as such, the inculca- 
tion of it is a proper matter of police regu- 
lation.” 

The fact, then, that the law makes 
bigamy a erie, and does not make athe- 
ism such, is, if we understand the Journal, 
a reason why it may restrain the right of 
free discussion in the advocacy of the 
former, even though it ehould not restrain 
this right in the advocacy of the latter. If 
this be sound logic, and the law should 
make the profession ef atheism a crime, 
then any one who preaches the doctrine 
of atheism would be justly and properly 
the subject of penal restraint. His right 
of free discussion in the advocacy of this 
doctrine might be put under legal restraint, 
because the adoption and profession of 
utheism constitute a crime, and because 
such advocacy contributes to disseminate 
and promote what the law forbids. -We 
can hardly think that the Journal would 
apply its r.asoning to the preaching of 
atheism upon the hypothesis stated; and, 
if it would not, there is a fundamental 
fault in the reasoniag itself. 

There is no difficulty in ascertaining this 
fault. The Journal, as we think, fails ‘‘ to 
discriminate” between acts which may 
properly be made criminal, and acts which, 
though they may be the antecedents of 
crime, and may have a tendency to lead to 
its commission, ought not, in themselves 
considered, to be treated as. crimes. The 
law deal; only with overt acts, which it de- 
clares to be offenses, and does not, and 
should not, extend its penal supervision to 
all the antecedents which may in any way 
contribute to these acts. If, for example,one 
believes bigamy to be right, it does not by 
any means follow that the law should for- 
bid his advocacy of bigamy because it 
treats the practice asa crime. It is enough 
for the law, as a general rule, and, we be- 
lieve, a sound one in penal legislation, to 
forbid and punish the practice, and leave 
the discussion of the question whether the 
practice is right and the law is good, to the 
untrammeled exercise of free thought and 
free speech. We believe in such discus- 
sion as a vital principle in free institutions, 
even though it has its incidental evils, and 
we would never abandon the principle as 
the expedient way of curing these evils. 
We think that free discussion itself is a 
much better and safer cure. 

We, as journalists, hold to the inalien- 
able right of denouncing any law, whether 
enacted by Congress or by a state legisla- 
ture, which, in our judgment, onght to be 
denounced, and also the right of advocat- 
ing what the law forbids, if we deem the 
law to be wrong. We have exercised this 
right, and, if the occasion calls for it, we 
expect to do so again, The fact that the 
law condemns an act as a crime does not 


put it out of the domain of free discussion, ° 








The 
people still have the right of free thought 
and free speech, and may think and say 
what they please alike in regard to the law 


either of approval or condemnation. 


and the act which it condemns. Their 
mouths are not to be shut, unless they ap- 
prove the law and condemn the act. This 
would be an abominable tyranny, which no 
free people ought to tolerate for a moment. 
That which the Journal calls ‘‘a proper 
matter of police regulation,” does not 
reach to the enactment of such tyranny. 
There is no “‘ police power” in this country, 
and there should be none, and so long as 
we remain a free people, there can be none, 
that is inconsistent with the right of free 
thought and free speech. We intend to ex- 
ercise this right in the advocacy of what we 
believe to be true, no matter what the law 
says, and what we claim for ourselves we 
concede to every other man, whether he be 
a Mormon or not. His polygamy we con- 
demn, and the law condemns it as a crime; 
but this is no reason why bis right of free 
discussion should be denied. It is enough 
for the law to punish the practice, and stop 
there. 
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“TOGETHER WITH HIM.” 


As ‘ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us.” This isa 
most high and honorable commission, and 
we do not wonder that Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians, declared himself and his fel- 
low laborers to be workers together with 
God and Christ, and besought them not to 
receive the reconciling grace of which they 
were the messengers in vain. But not only 
are ministers workers together with Christ, 
but every one who is called to life **to- 
gether with him” is a worker together with 
him. As the vine does not bear fruit 
directly, but by means of the branches, so 
it is with Christ. *‘ Together with him,” 
even as the branch, abiding together in the 
vine, so we are workers together with 
Christ. If only we could fully realize and 
truly take hold on the significance of the 
word ‘ together,” how much more fruit we 
would bear; how much wasted talent and 
energy, now lost in self effort, would be 
saved; how light and gladsome would the 
labor be; how that fellowship and union, 
with power, would lighten labor when it is 
heavy and wearisome, and sanctify the 
senses, the afflictions, and the disappoint- 
ments that are so often met with in the work. 
Union and fellowship with Christ in spiritual 
privilege and spiritual service are the whole 
secret of Christian life. 

It has been and still is God’s great work 
to win lost men back to himself, and make 
ready forthe regeneration of the world, and 
itis also our work. If we would be workers 
together with him, we must study him as 
the model workman in his Father’s business. 
Let us note some of the more marked char- 
acteristics of our Lord as brought oat in 
connection with his work among men. 

First. It is recorded of him that he said 
in eternity: ‘‘ Lo! I come! I delight to do 
thy will, O, my God! Yea, thy law is written 
within my heart.” This must be the key- 
note to all service with and for God. It is 
not first the work, but the will, of God that 
we are to do. The work is not always to 
our mind or taste; but the will of God, as 
Faber has it, is always the ‘‘ sweet will of 
God.” We asked a little boy, a few days 
ago, if he did not want to do something 
for us. To which he promptly replied: 
‘*No, sir, but if you want meto do it, I 
will.” The work itself is sometimes irk- 
some, especially in many of its details. The 
reaping is always glad; but the plowing 
and sowing, the patient waiting and the 
careful tending are not always to our mind. 
Weariness and perplexity, ‘‘ bonds, stripes 
and imprisonments” are in the way; then 
we must have recourse to the mainspring 
of action and service: ‘‘I delight to do 
thy will, O, my God.” 

Second. We also note that our Lord said: 
‘* For their sakes I sanctify myself.” Here, 
again, we have another principle of action: 
‘For their sakes.”’ Not for ourselves, but 
for their sakes, we can give ourselves up to 
work for men. Deep fellowship with 
Christ is necessary to this. Oftentimes 
we must go empty-hearted to Christ and 
get a filling of the divine love for sinners. 
Sinners, even those we love most, are in- 
different and ungrateful, and even worse, in 
—" of our, care for them, But more 
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often our work lies among those for whom 
we have no natural care, and not seldom 
those who are in themselves uninteresting 
and repugnant to us. Then it is that, in- 
spired by the love of Christ and moved by 
the will of God, we can do “all things 
through Christ which helpeth us.” This 
principle in our work, “‘together with him,” 
means high consecration, with self denial, 
in which we learn not to look at our own 
things, but on “‘the things of another.” This 
only can teach us not to be respecters of 
persons ; to love deeper, and beyond a man’s 
clothes, culture and surroundings, even at 
his soul and the broken image of God that is 
in him,and on to the end where, by faith, we 
see him seated in glory with Christ. Christ 
at the well, talking to the fallen woman of 
Samaria, is an example of doing the will of 
God, and at the same time sanctifying him- 
self for the sake of another. 

Third. ** My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me.” Here we see such devotion 
to work that even the natural and ordinary 
care and comfort of the body is set aside. 

"There are many ministers who have 
managed to secure for themselves comfort- 
able and pleasant surroundings, and a 
well-curb is not the pulpit they would 
care to preach from. To forego their 
dinner for a fallen woman is not a thing to 
be thought of. The will of him that sent 
us is all well, but we are apt to say we can- 
not do without our dinner. An up-town and 
not a down-town charge; acity and not a 
country parish; a cultivated and not an 
unlettered congregation; parishioners who 
live on the avenues and broad streets and 
not those who live in the ‘third story 
back” apartments—these are more to our 
mind than God’s will. ‘‘ Workers together 
with him!” Who of us are such workers 
in the full and precious meaning of this 
phrase? 
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THE NEW POSTAL LAW. 


Tue law enacted by the last Congress in 
reference to postal matters went into oper- 
ation on the first day of the present month. 
The important provisions of this law are 
the following: 1. That the unit of weight 
forletters at the two-cent rate of postage 
shall be one ounce, instead of half an ounce 
as formerly, thus identifying our postal 
system, as to weight and rate, with that of 
England. 2. That the rate on newspapers 
sent to subscribers from the office of pub- 
lication shall be one cent per pound, instead 
of two cents. 3. That, in large cities, a 
system of special and immediate delivery 
of letters having an extra ten-cent stamp 
on them, may be established. 

These changes are in the direction of 
cheapening our postal system, and making 
it more available for the convenience and 
use of the people; and there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of this general pol - 
icy. 

The Government has been steadily, and 
rather too slowly, moving in this direction 
ever since 1845, especially in reference to the 
postal rates on letters. Aman can now send 
for two cents a letter from New York to San 
Francisco, that, prior to 1845, would have 
cost not less than fifty cents if sent the same 
distance. The discoveries of the Govern- 
ment, since that period, are that the rate 
should be uniform, no matter what may be 
the distance over which the letters are sent; 
that two cents should be the single-rate 
postage for letters; that the unit, of weight 
for letters should be one ounce; and that 
the rate on newspapers sent to subscribers 
from the place of publication should be re- 
duced to one cent a pound. It has taken 
the Government about forty years to make 
these discoveries and put them into prac- 
tice. 

The general experience of the Govern- 
ment in proceeding, step by step, to this re- 
sult, has beea that, while there has been at 
first a loss of postal revenue in cheapening 
our postal system from time to time, as 
compared with the expenses of the system, 
this loss has been speedily made up, and 
more than made up, by the resulting in- 
crease of business, without anything like a 
proportionate increase in the cost of doing 
the business. This has been the uniform rule 
concerning every change in the direction 
of cheaper postage. The people have given 
the Government more business to do 

through the mail by sending more letters 





of business has not involved a correspond- 
ing increase in the cost of doing the busi- 
ness. After the reduction made in 1851, 
there was a loss of revenue; but this loss 
was almost wholly recovered in three years 
by increased business, and in six years the 
revenue was twenty-five per cent. more 
than before the reduction. The recent 
change from the three-cent to the two-cent 
rate on letters has been followed by a large 
increase in the rumber of letters sent 
through the mail; and this increase will, in 
a comparatively short time, more than 
make up for any immediate loss of revenue. 
The question of reduction has been tried 
long enough to know beforehand what is to 
be the practical result. 

We do not think that the Government 
has yet reached the true point in regard to 
letter postage. We believe that the time 
will come, and that, too, at no distant day, 
when Congress, in response to the demands 
of public sentiment, will reduce the rate 
to one cent for all letters not above the 
unit of weight over all distances in the 
United States. We have no doubt that, as 
amere business operation, the Govern- 
ment can do this, and that ultimately, if 
not at first, the cost of transporting letters 
would, at the one-cent rate, be fully met. 
There is no reason why letters should be 
taxed to help pay the cost of transport- 
ing other mail matter. Let every tub, in 
this respect, stand cn its own bottom. Ifa 
man wants to send a heavy package by the 
mail, let him pay the cost, and let not a 
part of that cost be charged in letter-post- 
age. Acting upon this rule, the Govern- 
ment could well afford to carry letters at the 
one-cent rate, and ultimately will do so. 





COREAN REFUGEES IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Corea is passing through a series of con- 
flicts such as usually attend the emergence 
of a nation from barbarism. 

Four years ago the presence of foreign- 
ers, the severe drought, and the reduction 
of the soldiers’ rations, afforded opportunity 
for the wily old regent, Tai Wen Kung 
(who had unwillingly relinquished the con- 
trol of the king when he attained his ma- 
jority), to foment rebellion and to regain 
the control of his sovereign. The 
prompt action of Japan and China 
brought his schemes to naught. But 
the same causes continue to produce 
the same effects. The antagonism between 
the old and the new, between barbarism 
and civilization, is inevitable. Add to this 
the presence in Seoul, the capital city, of 
large garrisons, both of Japanese and of 
Chinese, and it is evident that the ele- 
ments of commotion are at hand. Gener- 
ally the Liberals agree with the Japanese, 
while the Conservatives cultivate the Chi- 
nese. 

Our readers will not have forgotten the 
emeute of last December, when several of 
the leading men of both parties were slain. 
The king feared for his life, and asked 
protection from the Japanese commandant. 
The latter proceeded to garrison the 
palace. But the Chinese sent a larger force 
to dislodge them. The mob was counted 
by thousands. The result was that the 
Liberal government was overthrown, and 
such of its leaders as were not slain escaped 
to Japan. Sixty-seven were imprisoned, 
several of whom have since been beheaded. 
Chief of the refugees to Japan was Kim 
Ok Kuen, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
An embassy was sent to Japan to demand 
the extradition of the refugees; but the de- 
mand was refused. Hereupon the parents 
and wife and children of Mr. Kuen were 
hanged outside the south gate of 
Seoul on the second day of February 
last. 

Three of these refugees recent- 
ly landed upon the Pacific Coast. One 
of these is Mr. P. K. Hio, who had 
formerly been the Corean ambassador to 
Japan. In the Liberal Cabinet he was the 
minister of war. His wife was the daugh- 
ter of the former king and the niece of the 
present king. It is understood that, since 
his escape, his wife and children have been 
executed. Another is Mr. 8. R. Pom, who 
was the secretary of the embassy that 

visited America on its way round the 
world, two years ago. He-was the Minister 





and more newspapers; and this increase 


of Foreign Affairs. He is evidently a man 





of affairs. The ‘youngest of the three is 
Mr. 8. J. Pil, a graduate of the Japanese 
Military Academy at Tokio, who was 
the head of the Corean Military Academy 
and vice-commander of the army. 
Of course he speaks Japanese,‘ and acts as 
interpreter for the party. Mr. Pom also 
has some knowledge of Japanese; but 
Prince Hio speaks only Oorean. They are 
all desirous of learning our language, say- 
ing that they have come here to study our 
civilization, which they believe to be based 
upon our Christianity. 

They learned something of both from the 
missionaries in Japan, and have come 
hither with letters from them, by which 
they have at once been introduced into our 
Christian society. Arrangements have also 
been made to afford them the best possible 
facilities for the prosecution of their en- 
deavors. 

Itis probable that they will again be 
called to the management of affairs in their 
own country; and what is done for them 
now will, in that case, result in more good 
for Corea than could be accomplished by 
many missionaries, 

General Foote, late American Minister to 
Corea, speaks in the highest terms of these 
men. They are men of quiet and dignified 
deportment, and commend themselves 
more and more the better they are known, 
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THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 


Tne crofter agitation in Scotland has at 
last borne fruit. It has produced the 
Crofters’ Bill. That measure is not likely 
to satisfy the claims advanced, but it is a 
step in the right direction. The further 
progress of the movement will be watched 
with keen interest on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

That the crofters have wrongs to be re- 
dressed is as apparent as that the sun 
shines. The slightest acquaintance with 
the lives they live and the burdens they 
bear leads to this conclusion. Critics, who 
know little about them, may say that they 
are like their brethren in Ireland, fond of 
making a fuss about trifles; but wider 
knowledge brings a truerjudgment. The 
evils complained of can be summed up in 
bad houses, bad landlords, and bad tenure 
of the land. The houses, in many cases, 
are but hovels. They have neither win- 
dows nor chimneys; light must enter 
through the door; and the smoke of 
the peat fires is left to get out as 
best it can. A thin partition separates 
the room for the family from that occupied 
by the cattle. One does not wonder to find 
the commissioners, sent to investigate the 
condition of the crofters, declaring that 
such houses were fitted to lead to ‘the 
moral and physical degradation” of those 
dwelling in them; but one does wonder to 
learn that self-respect and purity are main- 
tained in circumstances so unfavorable. 
Some factors would have us believe that 
the tenants under their care prefer to live 
in these hovels, and that better houses 
would not be appreciated by them. As the 
tenants in question are not quite Hotten- 
tots, and as they themselves have a differ- 
ent tale to tell, we feel at liberty to place 
little value on statements coming from 
such a source. 

Bad landlords are the curse of the High- 
lands. Their selfishness and cruelty have 
wrought much misery. They fix the rent 
at a high figure, and show no mercy if that 
sum is not paid. The rental of their es- 
tates has gone up at an alarming rate. 
Take one example. Forty years ago the 
réntal of the estate of Clyth was £1,000; it 
is now £4,860. So great an increase means 
all the pathos of pinching poverty. Heart- 
rending destitution is not confined to the 
lanes and alleys of the large towns. It is also 
to be met with on the rock-bound coasts of 
the far North, where men and women are 
ground under the iron heel of their land- 
lord’s tyranny. The cupboard may be 
empty, and the children may be ragged, 
yét the crofter must give his last penny to 
keep a roof over his family. All this is 
done in a Christian land, and under the 
rule of Christian men. 

The insecurity of the land tenure adds 
to the helplessness of the tenant. He is 
jable to be evicted at any mome nt. It is 
trae that evictions have not been so com- 








mon of late; but that they are not alto- 


gether unknown may be inferred from the 
fact that between 1840 and 1888 no less 
than six thousand nine hundred and sixty 
notices of removal were taken out in Skye 
alone. They are always dreaded. They 
give the factor a power he does not hesitate 
to wield. He is the little king of the dis- 
trict. His every word must be obeyed. The 
slaves were not more at the mercy of the 
overseer’s whip in the old days than the 
poor crofters are at the mercy of the repre- 
sentative of the laird, It is hard for free. 
men to be slaves; so we do not wonder that 
they should occasionally kick against the 
pricks, The knowledge that they may be 
turned out to-morrow makes some careless 
about the improvement of their land, 
others sycophants to the powers that be, 
and all restless and dissatisfied. 

These grievances were not easy to bear. 
For a long time they were borne in silence; 
but the time to speak came at last. Some 
daring souls were foolish enough to urge 
revolt; but the many were wiser. They 
determined to agitate in a constitutional 
manner for what they believed to be their 
rights. So the crofter agitation began. 
Crowded meetings and heated dicussions 
became the order of the day. In almost 
every parish, companies of men gathered 
together to protest against the existing 
land-laws and the tyranny of their land- 
lords, and to suggest remedies, What was 
said and done at these meetings has been 
grossly mierepresented, They have been 
called hotbeds of treason, and their lan- 
guage has been described as the language 
of rebellion. That is a great mistake. 
They were marked, as a rule, by respect to 
recognized authorities and a moderation of 
statement wonderful in the circumstances. 
At a land-law conference, held last Winter, 
in a public-school building in a bleak moor. 
land district, the attendants were fisher- 
men, and all of them connected with crofts. 
One of the speakers called the landlords 
Shylocks, who would have their pound of 
flesh. Anothersaid, the crofter’s horse was 
more highly favored than the crofter him- 
self. ‘‘If,” the speaker went on to say, 
‘**T beat my horse or use him badly, the 
law will interfere and fine me; but my 
landlord can lash me with heavy rents, or 
drive me out of my home, without running 
any risk of being called to account.” Cries 
of ‘It’s true! It’s true!” showed the opin- 
ion of the speaker was also that of his 
hearers. The resolutions unanimously 
passed at that conference may be taken as 
representative of the claims advanced by 
those who had to do with the crofter agita- 
tion. The first maintained that no Land 
Bill for Scotland will be satisfactory, with- 
out reapportionment and compensation for 
improvements. The second sought the 
establishment of a Land Court in each 
county, the members of which should be 
gentlemen acquainted with the nature and 
capabilities of the soil; the work of the 
court to be the valuation of the holdings 
and the division of the ground, The third 
respectfully asked the Government to 
advance the money required for im- 
provements at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum to those applying for it. 

Such were the demands put forward at 
many a meeting last Winter, and supported 
with all the fervor of Highland enthusiasm. 
What response have they met with? The 
latest and fullest is the bill introduced by 
the Government for the removal of the 
crofters’ grievances. How far that bill 
answers the necessities of the case may be 
gathered from the provisions it makes. lt 
grants at least three of the most important 
demands made in the agitation; it gives 
security of tenure, fair rents, and compen- 
sation for improvement. With regard to 
security of tenure, a crofter cannot be 
evicted from his holding so long as he pays 
his rent when it falls due, does not injure 
the buildings on his land, does not cause 
deterioration of the soil, and does not sub- 
divide or sublet without his landlord’s per- 
mission. The fixing of fair rents will meet 
with general satisfaction. Landlord and 
tenant may agree between themselves as to 
the rent, or may, by common consent, refer 
the matter to an arbitrator. Such an arbi- 
trator is supplied by the appointment of offi- 
cis] valuers, to whom appeals may be made, 
and whose decisions are final. Compensa- 
tion for improvements will be administered 
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on whether the landlord gave his consent 
to the erection of certain buildings or the 
drainage of certain fields; but on the 
opinion of the official valuer as to the suit- 
ability of the improvements for the hold- 
ing. The bill limits the application of the 
term ‘‘crofts” to holdings the rental of 
which does not exceed £30 ayear. It is 
not to be put into force outside the ‘ croft- 
ing parishes” in the counties of Argyll, 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, 
and Orkney and Shetland. So much for 
what it proposes to do. Let us now note 
what it will leave undone. Its great defect 
is its willful blindness to the crofter's prin- 
cipal need—more land. There is enough 
of land and to spare; but it is turned into 
deer forests, or let out as monster sheep- 
farms. The policy that denies land to 
brave, patient men, and gives it to sheep 
and deer, is miserably shortsighted. In 
the old days, England drew many of her 
best soldiers from the Highlands. In her 
next war she cannot do this, because she 
has driven them to other lands. Will the 
sheep and deer fill their place, and uphold 
the honor of the old country? 
Ee — — 
> > { 
Editorial Notes, 

Tux Mormons did a very foolish thing in 
offering an insult to the nation by putting their 
flags at half mast on Independence Day, In 
Salt Lake City patriots saw, with feelings of sur- 
prise and indignation, the stars and stripes 
hanging in sullen dejection at half mast on the 
City Hall, the Mormon tabernacle, President 
Taylor's residence, and other Mcrmon buildings. 
When loyal citizens remonstrated with the Mor- 
mon officials upon this humiliation, they were told 
that the Fourth of July was a day of mourning 
to the Mormons, whose leading men were in the 
penitentiary or in hiding. The Federal Govern- 
ment in dea'ing with them had perverted the 
laws of liberty, and entered upon a system of 
persecution, In one case the flag was hauled 
down, in two other instances it was run to mast- 
head ; but some of the officials defied threat and 
protest alike. By such insults, offered to the 
whole nation, the Mormons are putting them- 
selves beyond the reach of toleration or sym- 
pathy. Ifthe people of the United States are 
forced to the conclusion that polygamists are 
rebels, as well as law-breakers, without respect 
for the national flag or the national authority, 
they will make short work of the Salt Lake 
abomination. Such outbreaks of spite as that 
of Saturday last only make loyal men more de- 
termined to remove the shame of the territory 
and of the nation from our fair land, 





Mormonism seems to have fallen upon evil 
times, and almost every day something happens 
to harrow up the souls of the Latter-day saints, 
No word of cheer comes from north, south, east 
or west, For nearly ayear they have watched 
and waited for the light to dawn; but the dark- 
ness has grown thicker instead. It was bad 
enough when, in March, President Cleveland, in 
his inaugural, declared solemnly: ‘* Polygamy 
must and shall be repressed.” It was worse 
when, in May, he further set forth to a Mormon 
delegation: “It is my duty to see that the 
Kdmunds law is enforced as well as all other 
laws.” But the worst was reserved for the last 
of Jane. For then Justice Field tarried a day in 
Balt Lake, en route for the Pacific Coast—he, the 
Democratic judge, and whom the Mormons 
have always regarded as their champion; and 
he, even he, under the very shadow of the great 
temple, and not far (probably) from where Tay- 
lor and Cannon lie hidden for ** the Gospel’s” 
sake, had the depravity and heartlessness to 
utter these words: ‘I believe it is the determi- 
nation.of the Government, so far as legal efforts 
are concerned, to continue the euforcement of 
the law.” And then, since in Utah, as else- 
where, it never rains but it pours, two sons of 
the “prophet” Joseph, and one of them bear- 
ing his father’s name, and claiming to be his 
only legal successor in headship of the Church, 
and in all gifts of inspiration, etc., are in Zion 
of the Wahsatch for the Summer, to take ad- 
vantage of current griefs and alarms to call 
the saints away from polygamy and other 
errors and enormities, to seek refuge and 
peace in the bosom of the Reorganized Church. 
Certainly, the brothers are making a great 
stir, are preaching almost daily, and something 
may come of their efforts. But, all the same, 
the theocratic leaders, visible and invisible, 
continue to exhort the brethren to be steadfast, 
and to hold out faithful to the end. And, curi- 
ously, those who have fled the furthest from the 
courts, and so are safest, plead most touchingly 
for the prevalence and growth of the martyr 
spirit (in others), For example, 0. W. Penrose, 
who some months since, in feminine attire, 
fled the territory, and paused not till the Atlan- 
tic rolled between him and peril, writes from 
London on this wise ; 





“ Let priest-ridden judges void their venom, and 
pronounce their penalties; let sentence succeed 
sentence ; let fetters be forged, and prison-cells be 


final result would have been lost in the unseemly 
discussion which would have arisen over this or 
that change and the reasons given by the re- 





dug deep; let the world hate, and harass, and kill; 
but, let not a son of God, anointed and sealed with 
the spirit of promise, forsake any wife that has been 
given him of the Lord, or yield one principle of that 
holy religion which should be dearer to him than 
life, for judges, juries, the nation, or a universe |” 





In the recent commencement storm that swept 
over the land, scattering, amid the thunders of 
eloquence, its degrees and diplomas and honors, 
the hghtning twice struck THe INDEPENDENT, 
Syracuse University conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Henry K. Carroll, who, 
for nine years has been an editor, and during 
Dr. Wara’s absence in the East, hes been super- 
intending editor of Tax INDEPENDENT. Amherst 
College conferred the same degree upon Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, D.D., who, for seventeen 
years has been an editor, and, for fifteen years, 
has been the superintending editor of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. Dr. Ward was graduated from 
Amherst in 1856, and in 1873 received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Rutgers College and 
from the university of the City of New York. 
His successful conduct of the Wolfe Expedition 
of exploration in the Euphrates Valley, doubt- 
less suggested to Amherst College the fitness of 
acknowledging his eminent learning by confer- 
ring upon him the highest university honor. 





Wuat promises to be a very important bibli- 
cal discovery has been made by Dr. Bickell, of 
the University of Innsbruck, He has found, 
among the El Fayum Manuscripts a fragment, a 
Gospel believed to be older than St. Matthew or 
St. Mark, It is a very small fragment, with 105 
words in Greek, Dr. Bickell thinks it was 
written in the third century, though it was 
probably composed in the first. In this opinion 
Dr. Harnack concurs, and remarks: 

“Tt is strange that a small strip of papyrus, con- 
taining about 100 words, should be able to raise so 
many important questions with regard to the origin- 
ality of two of the Gospels; but it would be too easy 
to dispose of these questions by saying that the 
papyrus is not genuine, Having given our opinion 
as to the genuineness, we must, in the interest of 
truth, maintain that there is noexplaining away the 
omission of cur Lord’s prophecy as to his going into 
Galilee, except by supposing that the author of the 
manuscript wrote from memory, But what proba- 
bility is there that, writing from memory, he would 
have left out the most striking and important pas- 
sage in our Lord's conversation with his disciples? 
Let critics more learned than we are endeavor to 
account for the omission more satisfactorily than 
we can, For ourselves, we must submit that it goes 
far toward suggesting a doubt as to whether 
Goer pels ascribed to Matthew and Mark were, in the 
form in which we know them now, composed by 
those disciples,” 

The fragment contains seven lines which are 
translated thus: 

1. ‘ But after supper, as ihey went out. 

2. ‘You will all take offense this night, 

8. * According to the Scriptures, ‘I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep will be scattered,’ 

4. ** Then Peter spake, 

5. “Andif all, notI, 

6, ‘ He said to him, 

7. “ The cock will crow twice, and before that thou 

shalt deny Me thrice.” 
The parallel is to be found in Matthew xxvi, 380, 
34, and Mark xix, 26, 30. Further information 
will be awaited with interest, and meantime it 
will be safer not to indulge in speculation as to 
the bearing of the fragment on the question of 
the original form of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark, 





We have received the following converning 
the meetings of the Revision Committees: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir: Would it not have been better had the 
Bible Revision Committees held their meetings in 
public, or allowed reports of their discussions to be 
made? The varicus possible readings, with the rea- 
sons for and against each, would have been Jaid be- 
fore the people, and when a change was made it 
would have been known why it was made. Great asis 
the respect which should be accorded to the learned 
members of the Committees, the Christian public 
can hardly be asked to ascribe to them an infallibility 
like that claimed for the Pope, If, therefore, a 
change is to be adopted, eomething more is neces- 
sary than their ipse dixit that it oug’t to be adopted. 
The people will ask the reason why. Had the de- 
liberations been public, these reasons would have 
been constantly appearing, and the study of the dis- 
cussions for s0 many years would have been a great 
popular education, Furthermore, in case of each 
change agreed upon, one would like to know whether 
the vote was unanimous or was barely Jarge enough 
to be declared carried. Why should not each mem- 
ber of the committees, like a member of legislative 
or ecclesiastical assembly, have been willing that the 
public should know his opinion on each point which 
arose, and the grounds of his opinion? We should 
all have been glad to know not only the results at 
which the revisers arrived, but also the processes 
by which they reached those results. 

A BIBLE READER, 
There are several obvious objections to this sug- 
gestion, The revisers would have felt very much 
constrained if their remarks and votes had been 
recorded for the benefit of the general public ; 
and, if the results of the first and second revi- 
sions had been published, all confidence in the 
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visers for making it. The life of a reviser would 
have been intolerable under such a fire as would 
have been directed against him. 





Tue following comes to us from an English 
correspondent : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir; Your articles on the Revised Old Tes- 
tament are most lateresting and instructive. Will 
you allow me to add one touch tothe picture? In 
the editorial article (May 2ist),[ read: “Solomon 
did not have ‘linen yarn’ brought out of Egypt, but 
droves of horses,” This is what the Revised Version 
says (I Kings x, 28; If Chron, i, 16), and similarly 
the new French translation of M, Louis Segond ren- 
ders * par troupes.” But in the Hebrew we really 
find a much more interesting meaning. For Jerome 
guides us to the right rendering: “* Ht educebantur 
equi Salomoni de Aigypto, et de Coa. Negotiatores 
enim regis emebant de Coa, et statuto pretio perduce- 
bant.” 

Similarly the LXX translators give ix @exove, the 


prefix being, I believe, simply the Egyptian ta (the 
land of Kne), as I have suggested in Pal. Exp. Quar- 
terly, April, 1885, and not intending Tekoa (Oexwe) 
as the Sp. Bible takes it. But wherewasCoa? The 
Assyrian records answer, as the lamented Fr. Lenor- 
mant has shown us. The Heb. Mp» Aram. Rip» is 
the Qae so often laid under tribute by the Assyrian 
kings (see G. Smith’s “ Hist. of Assyria,” passim). 
It was the Cilician plain, so celebrated for its breed 
of horses, of which 890 were annually sent as tribute 
to the King of Persia. (Les Origines de V'histoire. 
Tome 2. IITme partie. p.6.) The “linen yarn” and 
the “droves” must, I think, now give place to the 
little kingdom just beyond the Amanus Mountains, 
and thus we add one more coincidence between the 
Scriptures and Assyrian annals, and vindicate the 
accuracy of Jerome. It is to be noticed that this 
land was subject to a ruler who was included 
among “all the kings of the Hittites.” 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 
PARK LODGE, WESTON SUPER MARE. 





No debate in the recent German Parlia- 
ment has excited so much attention throughout 
the empire as the discussion of the Sunday 
question, A proposition was before the house 
to curtail work on the Lord’s day, and Bismarck 
delivered a long and vigorous speech, in which 
he maintained that the great majority of the 
workingmen of Germany would not be willing to 
exchange their Sunday wages for Sunday rest. 
The German workmen seem determined to answer 
the Chancellor, at the head of the movement 
being the Catholic political association. The 
resolutions adopted by the various associations 
are receiving wide publicity, and are an indi- 
cation that a lurge proportion of the German 
people are not in favor of the license practiced on 
the so-called *‘ Continental Sunday” plan, An 
international society for the better observance 
of the Lord’s day is busily agitating a needful 
reform in this direction; it has numerous 
branch societies over the whole of Central 
Europe, and from time to time delegate meetings 
are held to consider ways and means for the 
prosecution of the work. While in many Amer- 
ican cities—chiefly Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis—the reaction against Puritanic Sabbath 
notions is degenerating into the most radical 
extremes, in Europe a strong sentiment in 
favor of a more decent observance of Sunday is 
apparently making itself felt. 





Mr. Burcuarp, the Director of the Mint, 
whose term of office has not yet expired, being 
requested to resign his office that another in- 
cumbent might be appointed in his place, in a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury declined to comply with the request, and 
thereupon the President suspended him from 
office, The law under which the Director of 
the Mint receives his appointment provides as 
follows : 

“He (the Director] shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall hold his office for the term of 
five years, unless sooner removed by the President, 
upon reasons to be communicated by him to the 
Senate.” 

The obvious intention of the law, especially 
when taken in connection with the Tenure of 
Office Act, is that such a removal, when made by 
the President before the term of the incumbent 
has expired, shall be subject to the revision of 
the Senate, and that, if the Senate refuses to 
concur with the President inthe appointment of a 
successor, the office shall revert to the incumbent 
removed. It is to be presumed that President 
Cleveland will state his reasons to the Senate for 
the suspension or removal of Mr. Burchard. 
If, in the judgment of the Senate, these are 
sufficient, then that body ought to sustain him 
in the act; and if, on the other hand, they are 
not sufficient, then the Senate ought to refuse 
its concurrence with the President. The vital 
question is whether the President had good rea- 
sons for removing Mr. Burchard before the ex- 
piration of the term for which he was appointed, 
as fixed by law. The mere fact that Mr. 
Burchard is a Republican, or that the place was 
wanted for a Democrat, can be no part of the 
reason, in consistency with the law, or with 





President Cleveland’s pledges as given to the 
public. We do not know of any good reason 
why Mr. Burchard should have been removed, 
and shall wait until the President states his rea- 
sons before forming our final opinion of the act, 
remarking for the present that the act does not 
look well on its face. 





Tue legislature of Missouri, not long since, 
adopied a stringent high-license system for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic in that state. 
That system has been modified by amendments 
80 as to increase its stringency; and these 
amendments went into effect on the 23d of last 
June. One of the amendments declares that 
saloon-keepers shall not sell, give or otherwise 
dispose of any intoxicating liquors to minors 
without the written permission of their parents, 
masters, or guardians; that no minor shall be 
employed in any saloon in which intoxicating 
liquors are sold, or be permitted to frequent or 
remain there, or play any game therein, without 
the written consent of his parent, gzardian or 
master, and that for every violation of these 
provisions the saloon-keeper shall be liable to a 
fine of fifty dollars, and be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, for which he is liable to further 
punishment, The second amendment provides 
that not less than one gallon of intoxicating 
liquors may be sold at the place where made, 
provided that the liquor is not drunk on the 
premises. The law formerly was that not less 
than one quart might be thus sold. Now the 
quantity is fixed at not less than one gallon. 
The third amendment abolishes wine and beer- 
houses altogether ; and the effect of this will be 
to require all saloons to have dram-shop licenses, 
at a license cost of from #550 to $1,200 per year. 
These amendments, though not absolutely 
prohibitory of all liquor traffic in Missouri, are 
designed to limit that traffic, and in this way to 
lessen the evils resulting therefrom. We would 
be glad if public sentiment in that state were up 
to the mark of prohibition ; but, this not being 
the fact, we certainly are glad that Missouri has 
80 good a license law as the one now in force. 
We are not among those who believe that there 
is no good to be attained by the license system. 
It 1s better than nothing, and the more stringent 
it is the better. 





A GoveRNMENT report by the British Consul- 
General, in Germany, points out certain serious 
facts. The adult male German drinks annually 
on the average about seventeen gallons of spir- 
ituous liquors. In the Kingdom of Prussia, the 
whole expenditure in 1882 0n wine, beer and 
spirits, amounted to nearly 227,000,000. In 
Sweden and Norway the consumption of spirits 
has been declining for some years past; but in 
Denmark the evil of spirit-drinkirg has reached 
a terrible pitch. In Holland, in 1878, there wasa 
drink shop,for every ninety inhabitants, includ- 
ing women and children; but a restrictive law, 
passed in 1881, has reduced the number about a 
quarter. The worst statistics in regard to the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors are those of 
Belgium where, in less than half a century, 
the drinking of such liquors has far more than 
doubled for each person. In 1881 there was a 
public house for every dozen adult males. In 
France the amount of drunkenness has 
been reduced by the passing of a salutary 
law. In Switzerland, between 1870 and 1880, 
while the increase of population was but 6.5 
per cent., the increase in the number of public 
houses was 22 per cent. In Austria the condi- 
tion of affairs is similar. And all this drinking 
has its effect. There is a horrible array of 
figures giving the statistics of delirium tremens, 
suicides, lunacy and accidental deaths as the re- 
sult of drunkenness. In Denmark 74 per cent. of 
the arrests were for drunkenness, or for crimes 
committed under the influence of drink. The 
inspector-general of Belgian prisons reports 
that four-fifths of the crime and social misery is 
attributable to intemperance. In Austria the 
hospitals, lunatic asylums and prisons all testify 
to the advance of drinking habits. And Con- 
tinental workmen generally—even those who do 
not become absolute drunkards—spend a large 
proportion of their earnings in drink. The 
foregoing statements, be it observed, are not 
the froth of a temperance harangue, but the 
cold statistics of a government report. They 
show that earthquakes and cholera are not the 
most terrible evils of Europe. They should 
be studied by those who suggest that spirit- 
drinking can be extirpated by introducing the 
free use of beer and light wines. In the very 
countries where the milder drinks are used, the 
consumption of ardent spirits is increasing at a 
terrible rate. The temperance question is a 
growing question, and it demands attention here 
as in other lands. 





Tue jury, in the case of Mrs. Dudley, who 
attempted to shoot O’Donovan Rossa, after 
deliberating only tive minutes, came into court 
with a verdict of acquittal, placing it on the 
ground of her insanity at the time of the 
shooting. This means that, in the judgment 
of the jury, she was not legally responsible for 
what she did, and hence had committed no 
crime ; and this means, if the verdict be cor- 
rect, that, at the time of the act, she did not 
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understand what the act was, and did not know 
what she was doing; or, if she did know this, 
she did not know that the act was wrong and 
contrary to law. There was no dispute about 
the facts; and if the acquittal be right, then 
this was her mental condition at the time of the 
shooting. It is such a condition, and such 
only, that constitutes a good defense against a 
criminal charge on tbe ground of insanity. 
Was this the mental state of Mrs. Dudley at the 
time of her action? We do not think that it 
was, and hence do not think the verdict to be 
the one that should have been rendered. It is 
true that Dr. MacDonald expressed the opinion 
that she was insane; yet, looking at all the evi- 
dence submitted to the jury, including her 
own testimony, we see no such insanity as 
legally justifies an acquittal. What we see is a 
queer woman, somewhat out of the usual pat- 
tern of humanity ; but this doer not constitute 
insanity in the legal sense. Insanity is a good 
plea when 1t exists as a fact; but when the 
evidence does not clearly show its existence, 
acquittals on this ground are always to be re- 
gretted. They are bad as precedents, and bad 
for the purposes of public justice. As Mrs, 
Dudley was acquitted on this ground, the judge 
has very properly committed her to an insane 
asylum for life. 





...-A New York letter in The Watchman, of 
Boston, gives the following as the number in 
attendance on a recent Sunday morning at cer- 
tain churches in this city: ‘‘The Fifth Avenue, 
Presbyterian, Dr. Hall’s, 1,350; the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Congregational, Dr. Taylor's, 1,264; 
St. George’s, Episcopal, Mr. Rainsford’s, 1,232, 
and Calvary Baptist, Dr. MacArthur's, 1,040, 
The same evening Dr. MacArthur had 1,168, 
while the others averaged a thousand each. Dr. 
MacArthur’s evening congregation is made 
up only in small part of the attend- 
ants in the morning. It is doubtless much 
the same with the other congregations named, 
so that the aggregate number of hearers is 
very large. While in each of these churches 
there are people of wealth, the congregations 
would, on the whole, be called ‘* democratic” in 
character, The success of each of the preachers 
named, must be attributed not to “ sensation- 
alism,” but to practical common-sense teaching. 


....Such a clear thinker and aggressive reformer 
as Miss Cleveland ought always to so employ the 
English language that criticism can have no fault to 
find with her.—The Sun, 

Such an influential journal as the Sun ought al- 
ways so to employ the English language that 
criticism can have no fault to find with it, 


...-The official threat of soon closing the 
American College in Harput, Turkey, is not 
withdrawn, though our late Ambassador, Gen- 
eral Wallace, informed Mr. Wheeler that the 
Minister of Public Instruction gave him posi- 
tive assurance that he telegraphed the Pasha to 
give the college a permit to goon. The Pasha 
denies having received such an order. General 
Wallace probably forgot the Turkish adage, 
‘*Words uttered cannot be kept under the 
cushion,” else he would have requested the 
Minister to give him in writing a copy of the 
telegram, which would be as good as an 
official authorization. The College has in all 
its departments 321 pupils, and the three Prot- 
estant schoolsin the city have 218. The pupils 
this term are from forty-four cities and towne. 
Ten young men and three young ladies gradu- 
ate this month. Notwithstanding the ever-in- 
creasing poverty of thg people, the College has 
taken in cash for tuition the past year about 
$900, an amount which shows what estimate 
the people put upon its advantages. There wil 
be a good opportunity for our new Minister! 
Mr. Cox, to exercise his diplomatic powers when, 
he gets settled. 


..--Poor Keily! He seems to be faring 
badly. Trotted out by the statesmen of Virginia 
as a suitable candidate for honors at the hands 
of the new administration, he has only been put 
up to be knocked down. Appointed first to the 
Italy mission, he was particularly unacceptable to 
the Quirinal on account of his intemperate 
utterances respecting the occupation of Rome. 
He was then put down for Austria, and now 
Austria has declined to receive him, and he is 
waiting in Paris to know what is to be done 
with him. A man-of-war might be sent to 
carry him “back to ole Virginny.” 


...-Great Salt Lake is twelve feet higher than 
it was in 1850, and is four feet above the level 
of last year. The rise of the present Summer is 
caused by the unusual amount of snow which 
fell upon the Wahsatch last Winter. By the in- 
creased depth of water, some of the finest bath- 
ing places have been ruined and others have 
been sought out. Besides, the salinity of the 
lake has been so reduced by the floods of fresh 
water, that bathers can scarcely float. Instead 
of almost thirty per cent. of salt in solution,as at 
Freemont’s visit in 1842, it is doubtful if more 
than ten per cent. exists now. 


----The little kingdom of Wiirtemberg, in 
the southern part of Germany, has always been 
famous for its scholarship and the faithful 








Christian character of its people. At present, 
also, when, nearly throughout the empire, a 
large majority of the people are not only non- 
churchgoers but are positively and actively 
anti-churchly, Wiirtemberg is true to its his- 
toric reputation. Of every hundred who are 
down on the civil list as belonging to the 
evangelicals, 52.35 are actual communicants, a 
larger per cent. than is found in any other 
country, with the possible exception of Sweden 
and Norway. 


....-The Saturday half-holiday movement in 
this city has induced the managers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the American 
Museum of Natural History ta keep these 
institutions open until 7 o'clock p.m. on Satur- 
days. This is a most excellent idea, as it will 
give those benefited by the half-holiday an op- 
portunity of visiting the museums, We most 
earnestly hope that all the merchants will honor 
the new custom, and make it universal. 


....The Supreme Court of Iowa has just dc- 
cided that a hotel-keeper who receives guests, 
knowing that a contagious disease is existing in 
his hotel at the time, is liable in damages to any 
guest who thereby contracts the disease, unless 
he informed the guest of the fact when receiving 
him. The plaintiff in this case caught the small- 
pox by being thus received, and recovered 
damages to the amount of five thousand dollars. 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND Hgatina, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


JACKSON'S Mourning Stove at 777 Broadway contin- 
ues to be, as_it has 





Class at the New Orleans Exposition for “* Corrugated 

Iron for Building Purposes.” We have heretofore 

suet the attention of house builders to their manu- 
actures. 


, Proressor C. A. Bryce, M.D,, LL.D., Editor Med- 
ical Clinic, Kichmond, Va., says: * Lievig Co.'s Coca 

eef Tonic is a wonderful reconstructive agent 
builuing up the general system and supplying lost 
nervous energy. In all wasting diseases and broken. 
down constitutions it is the agent.” Also in female. 
complaipse, shattered nerves, dyspepsia and bilious- 
ness.—Advt, 
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THE New York Steam Company, No, 22 Cortlandt 
Street, offer their stock to the attention of pur- 
chasers with the suggestion that it is an opportunity 
tor very profitable investment. The company has 
no mortgage bonds, and its Rrerent development has 
been reached entirely upon the basis of capital stock 
subscri and paid tor. Subscribers to the present 
offering of stock have the advantage of coming into a 
developed business on what is claimed to be a paying 
basis. Full particulars can be obtained at the office, 
No. 22 Cortlandt Street, New York,—Journat of Com- 
merce, 





SS 

THE special attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of The Travelers Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, on page 24, 
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HARNESS AND SADDLERY. 
Mxssrs, ©. M. Moseman & Bro., of 128 Chambers 
Street, stand among the great business houses of New 
York, their line of « 


the lightest racing harness, suitable for a Maud 
All kinds of saddles and bridles, from the commonest 
to the most extravagant imported, are to be found 
in their stock, also every conceivable kind of boot, 
stocking, bit, breast-plate and the endiess variety of 
implements used about a horse or carriage. They 
always have in stock a large assortment of horse 
clothing, imported and domestic, 

They are a reliable house, and our readers will not 
go amiss in dealing with them. 


aT =<_>___—_ —-— 
A NOVEL ADVERTISING SCHEME, 

Iv has remained for Woolrich & Co.,. of Palmer, 
Mass., manufacturers of Ridye's ood, toget up the 
latest and most striking advertising scheme, which 
they have just put on the road. It1is in the shape of a 
— Salvo sociable Tricycle,on which V, H. Wool- 
rich and W.H. Higgins are to take an extended trip 
westward. Attached to the machine is a wicker lug- 
wage carrier for their peccenet effects and a quantity 
of sdverieng material, which they will haye shipped 
to them at different points along the road. A large 
umbrella has also been rigged to protect them from 
the sun on extra hot days. The riders have black 
Jersey suits and black pelmete, with * Ridge’s Food 


the advertisement of the fompeny, dis- 
tributed. ind to be 
put on the road, and cannot fail to attract attention. 
——— =< -—___ -—-—--——_ 


OF THE MANY 


Responsible firms whose business advertisements 


Their workis recognized as ranking unquestioned 


lst, 1855, to July Ist, 1885, the 
have received ord Church Bells, whic! 
fairly indicates 1,000 Bells for 1685. 





oO 
tisement of H.& F. H. Tasker. 991 and 993 fulto 
Street, Brooklyn, which has appeared for some weeks 
in our columns. 

We hope that many of them have either called at 
the store or sent for one of their handsome 
making the way easy for the purc! of 


lag, ‘oilet Articles, etc., etc. 
e have before us heir catalogue, which is a very 
comprehensive and praiseworthy compilation 

re assured that, in the buying of an of their 
faction, both as to 








DIED. 

Goo: — t 
1885, farhor th yeu Ellzaboth Bly Goodele widow 
A Se late Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, of New Haven, 

Notice of burial will be ‘given later, 





Lersowalitics. 


An English journal draws attention to the 
fact that the present King of the Belgians is 
almost the single contemporary sovereign who 
was born to succeed to his throne, reached it in 
regular course of events, and has continued to 
occupy it. Queen Victoria was fifth in succes- 
sion to William IV. The sovereigns of Prussia, 
Portugal, and Sweden were all younger sons. 
The Emperor of Germany is a great but new 
welcome of pouitical adjustments, Alfonso of 
Spain has captured his scepter. The Ozar of 
Russia ascended his throne afcver an assassina- 
tion, Abdication made Francis Joseph the Em- 
peror of Austria, Denmark's King was a far- 
away cousin of his predecessor. George of 
Greece founds his dynasty, and Umberto of 
Italy was seventeen before his present kingdom 
existed. 


....Our Minister to Guatemala, Mr. Hall, has 
been honored with a most cordial and compli- 
mentary address from the American residents 
there, just onthe termination of his services, 
One paragraph runs; 


“We, your countrymen, residing in this city and 
republic, fee] that, im a very great measure, our 
present security and the peaceful termination of the 
recent politica) crisis are due to your efficient influ- 
ence with the Government, From the intimate re- 
Jations which many of us have with the people of 
the country we are enabled to state that, by the 
native population, it is believed that principally to 
your wise and beneficent counsels do we all owe our 
exemption from anarchy and bloodshed, which the 
whole country narrowly escaped,” 


....-General Gordon has been made the sub- 
ject of a striking picture now on exhibition in 
London, from the brush of Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son. It is entitled “The Last Watch,” and 
represents the commander standing alone on 
the Khartiim rampart, with a Bible and field 
glass in his hani, The likeness is described as 
excellent, and the expression most impressive, 


...-At Mr. Levy Lawson’s splendid entertain- 
ment and ball, lately given in London, the sup- 
per was set in a marquee, and globes of electric 
lights set everywhere in the rich bouquets of 
flowers. One of these globes cracked suddenly, 
the wires all over the table and room became 
white hot, and a general panic and conflagra- 
tion began, that was with difficulty allayed. 


....Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, driving by the new 
** Male Library and Art Building ” in Plainfield, 
N. J., last week, expressed great indignation at 
“the idea of a library and an art building being 
exclusively for males!” This is a little rough 
on Mr. Male, who has generously expended his 
thousands in the erection of the building. 


...-Mr. Charles Heneage, the gentleman 
usher of the Privy Chamber, who died last week, 
was attached to the Court for more than fifty 
years, having originally been appointed by Wil- 
liam IV. ‘The office, which is in the gift of the 
Queen, is worth £200 a year, anda is sinecure, 


....Giuseppe Venini, the eminent Italian pro- 
moter of cremation and arcbitect of several in- 
crematory structures there, will superintend the 
erection of one at Buffalo, 


.... Ludwig Liszt, a younger brother of Dr, 
Franz Liszt, died, last month, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. He was nearly the last 
blood-relative of the Abbé, 


...+Happy Genera! Logan! His name will 
ring in the ears of posterity. A new brand of 
choice chewing-gum bears his portrait and the 
trade-title, “ Black Jack.” 


.... Andrew Jackson is said to have been the 
very first President who laid himself open to the 
rush of office-hoiders, and personal interviews 
as to all their claims, 


....-Dr. Nachtigel’s memory and distinguished 
labors will be commemorated, at Cape Pelmas, 
by a monument erected by the Berlin Geograpb- 
ical Society, 


...-The recent hopeful rumors of the mental 
condition of the ex-Empress Carlotta seem to 
have been ill-founded. She is now forty-six 
years old. 


....Mr. Joseph Cook is now occupied with 
personal and family affairs up at the old Cook 
farm and homestead, near Ticonderoga. 


...-Frau Von Embden, sister of Heinrich 
Heine, has been tarrying in Berlin for a few 
weeks, in good health, 

....Mr, and Mrs, Henry Labouchere are plan- 
ning for an American tour in the Fall of the 
present year. 

..-»The marriage of Mr. Walker Blaine to a 
young West Virginian lady is to take place 
shortly. 


... Georges Hugo, seventeen years old, is the 
eldest grandson of the late poet. 

..--Mrs. Ole Bull will pass some part of the 
Summer at Lebanon, N. H, 


...-Dr. Schliemann wil) spend the coming 
Winter in Florida, 





School nnd College. 


Exxctions of professors are announced as 
follows: Prof. Henry A. Frink, of Hamilton, to 
the department of oratory, at Amheret; Prof. 
A. R. McFarlane, of Scotland, to the chair of 
physics, in the University of Texas; the Rev. B, 
8. Terry, of Fairport, N. Y., to the chair of 
rhetoric in Madison University; Dr. M. E, 
Wadsworth, of Cambridge, Mass., to department 
of natural history, Colby University; Prof. J. 
A. Lyon, of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, to the chair of natural sciences at the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Tenn. ; 
Mr. Arthur B. Woodford, of Winsted, Conn., to 
the chair of assistant professor of political 
economy and history in the State University of 
Indiana, which, itis said, he will accept in prefer- 
ence to the position in the Labor Bureau, to 
which he was recently appointed by Secretary 
Lamar; and at a meeting of the trustees 
of the North Carolina State University, the 
following professors were clected; English 
literature, the Rev. Thomas Hume, of Norfolk, 
Va. ; modern languages, Dr, W. D. Foy, of 
Norfoli, Va.; the art of teaching, Benson 
Henry, of Missouri; agriculture, chemistry 
and mining, W. B. Phillips, of Wilmington, N. 
C.; mathematics, J. L. Love, of North Carolina ; 
natural philosophy, G. F, Atkinson, of New 
York, 

....The fiftieth annual commencement of 
Marietta College took place on the 1st, The 
exercises were of a historical character, and 
were listened to by a large audience, Among 
the distinguished men present were Governor 
Hoadly, Judge M. D. Follett, of the Ohio &u- 
preme Court, Sir A. T. Goshorn, the Rev. H, 
M. Storrs, and Joseph F, Tuttle, President of 
Wabash College. The alumni poem was read 
by the Rev. Charles E, Lindsley, of New Ro- 
chelle, New York. The historical sketch of 
Marietta College, by President Andrews, was of 
great value and interest. President Andrews, 
who has occupied his position for thirty years, 
ha; resigned. The degree of Doctor of Luws 
was conferred upon Joseph Perkins, of Cleve- 
land, President Tuttle, of Wabash College, and 
ex-Senator Willard Warner 





....At Amherst, on the Ist, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon seventy 
graduates, and Bachelor of Sci upon six, 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on E. B, Gillett, Dr. W. H. Ward, of Taz Inps- 
PENDENT, and T, F, Allen; that of Doctor of 
Divinity on J, A. Hamilton, C, R. Rowland, and 
C, M. Lamson, The president announced the 
gift of $50,000 from H. Winkly, of Philadelphia, 
to found a chair of of history and political econ- 
omy- 

..». At Colby University, Me., on the Ist, the 
honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon 
Franklin Simmous, artist and sculptor, of Rome, 
and A, H. Beckwell, artist, of Boston; the de- 
gree of DD. upon the Rey. William Howe, o¢ 
Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. Asa Dalton, of Port- 
land, Me, ; and the Rev. Frank W. Bakeman, of 
Chelsea, Mass, ; and the degree of LL.D. upon 
Thomas B, Reed, of Portland, Me, 


....At Iowa College twenty-two graduated 
from the classical, scientific, and literary 
courses, of whom ten were young ladies. Two 
received the Master's degree—Professor Whicher, 
of Crete, Neb., and Mr, G. E. White, of the 
Hartford Seminary. The report of the trustees 
was decidedly hopeful. Dr. Mears, of Worces- 
ter, was elected president, 

....At the commencement of the University 
at Lewisburg, Penn., Will H. Carlton delivered 
the oration before the Literary Societies. The 
alumni oration was delivered by the Hon, 
Charles 8, Wolfe, and the poeia by the Rev, F. 
H. Cooper. There were sixteen graduates, 
The degree of D.C.L. was given to Judge W. B. 
Hanna, of Philadelphia, 

..--The Mount Allison Methodist College, at 
Sackville, N. B., has conferred the degree of 
M. A, on Miss Hattie Stewart. This is the first 
time an educational institution in the Dominion 
has conferred such an honor upon a lady, 


..»-Miss Brown, of Concord, a graduate of 
the Harvard Annex this year, has astonished the 
faculty by her high per cent. in the classics. 
Her average is higher than that reached by any 
of the young men in college. 


..-- At the special meeting of the trustees of 
Vassar College, vacancies in the Board were 
filled by the election of the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., Benjamin H. Bristow, LL.D., and Mr. 
Duncan Dunbar Parwly. 


...-The Tablet, London, says there is no 
foundation for the announcement made by @ 
Liverpool paper that Mr. St. George Mivart has 
accepted a professorship in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. 

...-The venerable Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, 
D.D., now retires from Illinois College, at Jack- 
sonville, at the age of eighty years, having been 
connected with the institution since its found- 
ing in 1829. 


..-Dr, Logan, our minister at Santiago, 
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Chili, is the first foreigner ever made an LL,D. 
by the University of Chili. 


. Bates College, Lewiston, Me., graduated a 
olass of twenty-two on on the 25th. 


Missions. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, 


BY THE KEV. HENRY BLODGET, D.D, 











Amona the seventy and more missionaries 
who have recently come to China from England, 
in connection with the China Inland Mission, are 
five graduates of Cambridge University and 
two young officers who have resigned their com- 
missions in the British Army. One of these 
Cambridge graduates, Mr. Stanley P. Smith, had 
the stroke oar in the University boat race in 
1882. Another, Mr. C. T. Studd, was a well- 
known member of the cricket club, which played 
against the Australian club. These young men 
now enter, with the other members of that mis- 
sion—about one hundred and fifty in all—upon 
the great work of evangelizing the Chinese peo- 
ple. On their arrival in China they assumed 
the Chinese costume, and had their heads 
shaved, preparatory to braiding in the Chinese 
queue, as is customary in that and in some 
other missions, Thus appareled, they made 
their preparations for leaving western civiliza- 
tion on the shores of China, and taking up their 
abode in the city of Han Chung in the remote 
province of Shénsi, in the northwestern part of 
China, thence to go to Szchuen, or to what 
other region the necessities of the work might 
call them. 

Before leaving Shanghai, these brethren held 
a series of evangelistic services, at which all 
English-speaking persons were invited to be 
present. Large numbers attended, attracted by 
the report of what these men had been in Eng- 
land, as wellas by the fact that two of them 
were so well known in athletic contests. The 
audiences listened most attentively to their 
earnest and powerful addresses, and quite a 
number were converted, The chaplain at the 
cathedral in Shanghai acknowledged that now 
for the first time he had come to know the 
Saviour, 

At Shanghai they parted company, some to go 
by the river route to Han Chung, while Messrs. 
Smith, Cassel and Hoste came with Mr. Bolles 
to Tientsin and Peking, to go thence by land to 
TaiYuan-fu and Han Chung. At Tientsin the 
same blessing followed their labors. Some who 
had long hatted between two opinions were 
brought to take a decided stand for Christ. At 
Peking their circular letter, inviting all to at- 
tend evangelistic services, brought together 
many who seldom or never before had been 
found in such places. Among them were Roman 
Catholics, a Greek Catholic, and Protestants of 
various denominations, All listened most at- 
tentively while Mr. Stanley P. Smith set forth 
with great eloquence and power the simple 
truths of the Gospel, The services lasted for 
ten successive evenings, while meetings were 
also held each afternoon in different parts of 
the city. The simplicity and earnestness of 
these young missionaries won all hearts, and 
their preaching of the Gospel was with unusual 
power. Mr. Stanley P. Smith is anly twenty- 
four years of age, but he has the burning zeal 
and eloquence of a Zavier, 

It may have occurred to some of your readers, 
at one time or another, to ask, why would it not 
be reasonable for a young man in this age to 
follow the Lord Jesus wholly? Why need he 
bind himself by joining an order, and taking 
vows with others, or before others? Why, in 
worship, use crosses and lighted candles in the 
day-time? Why worship the Virgin Mary, per- 
vert the Lord’s Supper, and in other things fol- 
low the errors of the Roman Church? 

These brethren have for themselves answered 
these questions. They preach and teach the 
old Gospel in the spirit and power of such men 
as Finney and Kirk, Moody and Spurgeon, They 
have no new notions in regard to eschatology. 
They give themselves wholly to their work. The 
most remarkable thing in their preaching is 
their familiarity with and dependence upon the 
Bible, Their mouths are full of the most apt 
quotations from the Old Testament and the 
New, and they use these with great power. 
‘Their lives are marked by self-denial and prayer, 
with fasting. They visited no remarkable 
places in Peking, saw no sights, wondered at 
nothing, but made it their one object, while 
here, to seek for themselves and for Christians 
the power of God’s Spirit according to his 
promise, 

There are now in Cambridge University, forty 
men or more who are looking toward mission- 
ary work in the foreign field; a large number, 
also, in Oxford, From these old universities 
fresh streams are issuing forth to gladden the 
desert wastes. One can but think in this con- 
nection of Yale and Harvard. Is this kind of 
religion dying out in these universities? Have 
the officers and stndents in these seats of learn- 

ng nothing to learn from the parent universi- 
ties in the mother land? 


PREING, May sth 1685 





Financial, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Financia matters continue in an easy 
condition, with plenty of loanable funds 
seeking employment upon the market, 
The large disbursements on account of the 
half-yearly dividends and interest has in- 
creased the amount of idle funds in the 
neighborhood of eighty or ninety millions of 
dollars, which contributes largely to a con- 
tinued ease in the money market for 
some time to come. The present out- 
look does not promise any immediate 
absorption of surplus by investment in any 
new enterprises, as capitalists have not 
evercome the want of confidence which has 
characterized their actions of late. There 
is, however, no difficulty experienced by 
borrowers in obtaining their needs where 
the proper security is given. Care is ex- 
ercised in the scrutiny of collaterals, and, 
where the least doubt is felt as to the staple 
value, they are discarded. There has been 
a little more demand for call loans, and 
rates have stiffened a trifle; but the influ- 
ence is likely to be temporary, as the avail- 
able supply of Joanable funds is largely in 
excess of the demand, There has been no 
increase in the demand for commercial pur- 
poses, and the rates of domestic exchange 
upon New York has been favorable for ship- 
ments of currency hither. Call loans on 
stock collateral have ruled 1@2 per cent. 
Commercial paper is unchanged, the best 
indorsed bills being readily negotiated at 
8@8} per cent, discount, and single named 
paper at 4@5 per cent. 

Srook Marketr.—The fluctuations of the 
stock market throughout the week have 
been without significance, except as they 
indicate the artificial character of the 
efforts of the bull element to advance 
prices in face of the general demoralized 
condition of the affairs of the market. 
Railway matters are still in a jumbled-up 
situation, notwithstanding the rumors 
which have been afloat that an early im- 
provement would take place and all ditfi- 
culties would be amicably adjusted; but 
nothing has transpired which would indi- 
cate an earnest effort in that direction on 
the part of those whose influence would 
bring about such a result. The business 
of the week has been small and exceed- 
ingly dull, though prices have been kept 
up pretty well by bolstering and manipula- 
tion. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week, showed that the gurplus reserve 
had decreased $1,786,525. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans 
of $3,470,000, an increase in specie of 
$163,000, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$940,700, an increase in deposits of $4,035,- 
800, and a decreasc in circulation of $71,400. 
The surplus reserve is now $61,607,800. 
Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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Manhattan,......141 148 

Raitroap Bonps were quiet but strong, 
and nearly all issues show an improvement. 
The principal business was, as usual, in 
West Shore Fives and Erie Second Consols ; 
the former having advanced } to 353, and 
the latter 14, to 503. Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Firsts advanced 2 per cent. to 





104; Peoria, Decatur and Evansyille In- 


comes 2 per cent. to 28; Rock Island 5s 
14, to 1083; Ches. and Ohio Firsts (Series B) 
1 per cent. to 654; Chicago and Northwest 
Coupon Gold Bonds 2 per cent. to 131; Rich- 
mond and Danville Debentures 1 per cent. to 
67; Great Western Firsts 4, to 106; St. Paul 
& Manitoba Consols 1 percent. to 110; Bur. 
& Quincy (Iowa Div.) 4s}, to 98}; C.,C., 
C. & I. 7s. %, to 121}; International & 
Great North, 6s 4, to 674; Louis. & Nash. 
(New Orleans & Mobile) Firsts }, to 95; 
Bur. & Quincy Debentures }, to 103}; 
East Tennessee 5s 4, to 48%; Jersey Mid- 
land Firsts 3, to 864; Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Firsts 4, to 110}; Mil. & St. Paul 
(Chic. & Pac., Western Div.) 5s 4, to 97}, 
end Northwest Debentures }, to 1013. 
Kansas Pacific Consols declined }, to 973; 
Louis. & Nashville Collateral Trusts 4, to 
944; Northern Pacific Firsts 4, to 101}, and 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis Firsts 1}, to 
76@76}. 

U. 8. Bonps.—A fair business was done 
of an investment character in Government 
bonds, and prices were generally firm. 
The favorite issues indicate an advance in 
value according to the following schedule, 
which are the closing quotations: 
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Forrign ExonancGe.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was quiet, with a tendency 
to lower prices. On Monday the posted 
rates for Sterling were reduced 4 cent on the 
pound, to $4.85 for 60-day bills, and $4.86 for 
demand, and the figures were unchanged 
during the remainder of the week. On Friday 
actual business was done at $4.844@$4.844 
for banker's bills, $4.854@#4.854 for de- 
mand, $4.854@4.86 for cable transfers, and 
$4.824@#4.82? for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at $5.213@85.20§ for 60-day bills, and 
$5.183@5.184 for checks; Reichmarks at 
943@943 for long, and 954@95% for short 
sight, and Guilders at 40} for long and 404 
for short. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


It is estimated that there has been a de- 
crease of about $10,500,000 in the public 
debt during the month of June. This will 
make the total reduction for the fiscal year 
ended to-day about $65,000,000. ‘The re- 
duction during the previous fiscal year was 
#101,000,000. The expenditures during 
the fiscal year ended to-day were about 
#310,000,000, and the receipts about, $321,- 
000,000, or ubout $7,500,000 less than the 
estimates. 

The following changes in the United 
States Mint Department took place on the 
1st inst. Director Burchard was replaced 
by Dr. James P. Kimball, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., professor of economic geology in the 
Lehigh University, a mining engineer and 
metallurgist by profession. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University, and atthe Min- 
ing School of Freiberg, Saxony, and is now 
president of the Everett Iron Company, of 
Pennsylvania. Col. A. Lupdon Snuwdon 
has been succeeded in superintendeucy of 
the Philadelphia Mint by Daniel M. Fox, of 
Philadelphia, and Israel Lawton has as- 
sumed charge of the San Francisco Mint. 

Secretary Manning has appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to carefully weigh the 
gold and silver bullion now deposited in 
the Assay Office. Thisis the first time in 
twenty-five years that the money has been 
weighed under a Democratic government, 
and it is proposed to employ a somewhat 
different method to that hitherto prac- 
ticed. Every particle of the precious metal 
is to be carefully weighed, and scales 
which will accurately test one-hundredth 
part of an ounce to 1,000 ounces have been 
specially constructed for the purpose. The 
total amount which will pass through the 
commitiee’s hands isequal to $39,000,000 
in gold and $700,000 in silver. The exam- 
iners are Prof. E. T. Fristeo, of the Wash- 
ington Columbian College, Charles L. 
Caron from the Secretary’s office, and F, 
P. Gross, also of Washington. 


Divipenp. — The Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank has declared interest at the 
rate of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums up to $3,000, payable July 
20th. 





clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on accounts of three thousand 
dollars and under, payable July 20th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest as follows: On accounts not 
exceeding $1,000, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum; and on accounts of more 
than $1,000, at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on the first $1,000, and three 
per cent. on the excess, payable July 15th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable after July 10th. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORE, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE R. R. CO. 
GOLD SIXES. 
Earnings derived from official Sources, 


Net Earnings 1883—1884....... $1,615,759 94 
Deduct Rentals.,.................+- 872,350 00 00 


Surplus, being twice the am’t of 743,409 94 94 
Mortgage Interest................... 368.820 14 


Net Surplus above Interest...... tg 374,589 80 


Earnings for first eight months of present 
year fully equal to same period of last year. 
The Company was organized in 1847, and 
has always paid its Mortgage Debt. 
Expended on betterments of property trom 
October, 1881, to May, 1885...81,323,331 33 
Afew of these desirable bonds tor sale by 


PO4T, MARTIN & CO., 
34 Pine Street, New York. 


LOCAL INVESTMENTS. 


Chief among the sonastanition for profitable invest- 
ment is She yrorent offering of st tock by THE NEW 
YORK ST OMPANY. This compan has no 
mortgage bonds. Its peecent, Gevelepmes has been 
reached entirely upon the basis of Ct al stock sub- 
scribed and paid for. . . , Subscribers to the pres- 
ent ey stock "have the advantaye of comin 
into a developed business on a paying basis with 
all pro — Solved. 

















oe at the “Oaloe the compan. » Cort- 
andt St., in this city. i romthe N.Y, Yribune, June 7. 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 





CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaced by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
174 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Gueventess Virst Mortgage Bonds, if 8 
per ceuat. Semi-Annual Interest. y 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company. 
in sums of and upward. Prompt pay 
of Principal and Ly st Cou one. guar: peege a 
remitted to lender withes ¢ harge. 





md for ae circular and refer- 
ences betore you invest else 


B. CL, Ma Mii \ inn. 
EASTERN MANAGE Heer RY At ratLEYs ' 
170 B ware RARY kk. 


100,000 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS, 
Gold 4’s, 


Principal and Interest payable 
New York and London. 


100,000 


CITY OF ST. PAUL 5’s, 
Due 1915, 


And other first-class investment 
securities 








FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
18 Wall Street, N. Y.; 
28 State Street, Boston. 
REMOVAT.. 


THE BRUSH-SWAN ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


HAS REMOVED TO NOS. 204, 206, 208 AND 210 ELIZA 
BETH STREET, WHERE ALL ELECTRICAL AP 
PARATUS FUR 


Arc and lacandesceat Lighting, glc., 
I8 ON EXHIBITION. 
COLORADO = t reins Fn 
a gueutpese Joie a ae 











The Irving Savings Institution has de-' 


CARMICHAEL & MALCOLM, Denver, Col. 
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A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
ether desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Yerk Stock Exchange bought and soid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


tye by Loans. oe tomet pay- 
mM. | nterest om = 
Be Ba iencnanee Guaranteed. “Tare e Ex- 
perience. © Losses. Send for ciroulase refer- 


8. ( N, F. Hart, 1 e. Perkins, Sec, 
e¥ Warne, res, | Audit C.W.Gillett, Treas. 
¥. Office, 161 B: way. C.C, Hine & Bon, nts. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 
O — a ond wg worth 


in bende 5 Sabena 
usiness and no foreclos- 
ares. ay 4 ms, Ubegins as soon as a draft is received. 
Sati eSeorien gusrensecd. | Send for circular, ref- 
ry 
D.D. Weis STE Genes Forks, Dakota. 








Per Cent. Conooeyere oan tu Sin: 
in First ortgng arm Loans in 
nesoss ety ry per cent., with prin- 
4 d interest *G 


aranteed, at op- 
Bond Estab iatied five’ 28 Government 
onds. f 
capital, 850,000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without a single loss. 6 and warrants for 
sale. or Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
1. Pe N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
wurton, D633 - iah B. Clark, Manchester, 'N. H.; 
lashier First ‘National Bank, Mont Hier, Vi; Hoan 
‘rust Bevings Bank. 
ye 44 





aaa burn, D.D., Pre 
Grand Forks: Rev. H 














Go. Mendenhall, pa | Forks. 
thes heamount of {the} ounaiid yuaranioed 
8.H.B. Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, 

Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
met) in large and small amounts. ber pa payable 

Stock Farms. Such Well Selected Loans 

Sedevuneas, tee 


% NE TO INVESTORS, 
speunen yes 
yourecured by i ANd 

on guaran 
net 8 oe S Per ot cosinthiscltye Fret: First-class 
A SOLID @@pPER CENT 
1 ceenaetenmmnttetiientntneaniemenndl 
ma National Bank. 102 OF REFEREN: 
improvement of Farms a ‘City, Property. 
nver 
ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL QUESTION! 
k 
pon — 108 adlicited. 
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references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
AKER, Loan Minn 
Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
8 to 10 per Cent. 
WE CAN PLAGE LOANS at 8 to per cent. 
ured by 
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have for Sale Ch nth P 
nigipal 7 and 8 8 per cont, -. me BONDS. 
DEN & DICKINSON, Denver, Col. 
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safety are 
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be dy, as sound and S Soorvelive 
heaviest financial instietie Iowa, sures 
pay be purchased at the Chemica] National Ban 

Tork: of F. A, Boas Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
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—Geo G. WILLIAMS, 

He onal Bank, W.J Gpertan. 2. er 
ational . R.A. oR Cashier Oheshire Me. 
on. nk, e N.H. Gero. A NALD, T 

d Trust Savings Bank, Concord, N 

Szo Ae. Sreqguece = i stol Savings Bank 

Hina Diwina, Broker, 18 Wall itreet, N New York. 
‘A pamphlet, with full parficul ‘and ‘Tef 

throughout the eer eent on yA 

bentures, $200 and 


mo. E. FULLER, Presiden 
H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. . * 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .............. peagetne 1857. 


REAL ESTAT Ow CONstISATON” 
PROPERTY RENTED x 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and) ansosements looked after and 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 





DIVIDEND. 


FIFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Baye.) 
Ew YORK, June 27th, 1885, § 
[HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO- 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT,, payable July 6th, to which 
date, from July Ist, the transfer books will be closed, 
ALFRED H. siErece, Cashier, 
RK, 
NE: 
nm declared ba. payguie to the 
stockholders on and after the Are Ser, July next. 
BOUT, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK, 
291 Broapway, New York, June 234, 1886, 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. (3 per cent.), 
free of tax, will be paid to the stockholders of 
this bank on and after July Ist, 1885. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


w=! EVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL st tag tard 
\) EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Chambers street. 
NEw York, June 29th, 1885. 














CENT. per Fp. e after 


fer oth. 
AM H.8 a President. 
OHARLEs A. WHITNEY, Cocsstany. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


61 ata Street, N Y. 


w YORK, Jure 80th, 1885. 
ne Me of this bank have 
to de = ‘ks 








DIVIDEND.—The 


on all sums up to the Te 


(83,000), 
Inte credited under date of July tat, 


rest will be 
=e will be payable on and after MONDAY, need ath, 


EDWARD C. DONNE 
Chairman of Finance Dormulttse. 
DAVID LEDWITH, 
Comptroller. 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
96 WARREN STREET. 
New York, June 30th, 1845. 
Ths Trustees cf this institution have ordered that 
interest be paid to depositors entitled thereto for 
the six months ending July, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum, on all sums of $3,000 and under, 
payable on and efter July 20th, 1886. 
JOHN CASTREE, President, 
C.D. Heaton, Secretary. 


Metisse ghpontte Conve insti 
erie eet sone nstitute. 
Vee ,--% June 29th, 1885, 

INTEREST for the six months ending June 30th, 
1885, will be paid on ahd after July 15th, 1885, to de- 
positors entitled thereto, as follows: 

ON ACCOUNTS which do not exceed $1,000 at the 
rate of Four Per Ceut. per annum; on accounts of 
more than $1,000 at the rate of Four Per Cent. per 
annum on the first 81,000 and Three Per Cent. on the 
excess. 8. W. SNEDEN, President. 

G, N. Conxum, Secretary, 


yAnBaAtran SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
JUNE 27th, 1885, 
68TH DIVIDEND. 


The trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all deposits entitled thereto for the six 
months ending June 80th, as follows: THREE AND 
ONE-HALF Per Cent. per annum on all sums of 
$2,000 and under,and THREE Per Cent. per annum 
on all sums over $2,000, and not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in July next, 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
0, F. ALvorp, Secretary. 


ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE 
Cx New YORK, 56 and 58 Bowery, ag Rf 
SOT ETIETH SEMI- ANNUAL D VI 
TEREST.—The Trustees red that t tenet 
at the rate ot Ceaee o AND N ‘HALF nd af R Jedi 3 
~ ey atter 


r annum be 
ue se 83,000—which 
ree or 


H, on all sums ot @ 
have e remained 9m Gepost Bit for the Lt months 
to8 p.m 


June aot, 1 
ay rom Wa. , 
TARD, President, 











ove 
— RD 7 A. QUI 
HENRY mista. O05 
CHARLEs W. ck Recretat 
6ITH es 


MPVHE NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PER CENT. pepuble Gn and ater dale 3d ise 
» baya 0 er 
- POLLOOK. Be 


New York, July Ist, 1885. 


Western Union TELEGRAPH rit tal 
NEw XoRK, June 10th, 1885. 


DIVIDEND NO. 72. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
20th inst., payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to the shareholders 

of record on the 20th of June instant. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of June instant, and opened on 

the morning of the 2d of July next. 
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R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE a i 0» Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated 


$3 25,000 OO. 
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Send for full information, 


Before investing, 


Mechanics Saving Beek sway NH 


Cut this out; you may not see it again. 


investigate. 
Offices; 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cer. 6th an Delaware Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 





Lfor the Week ending Friday, July 3d, 1885.) 
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Pras: 
Green, prime, @bush....... 120 @— — 
PROVISIONS. 
Ordinary Mess.........., 1175 @ — — 
Femily Basen, Olig 2... >on @ 117 
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Currants, per lb.........++ 5 @— 7 
Peaches, Southern, 3¢ bu. crate—- 50 @ 1 50 
Plums, wild goose, per ‘el crate— 75 @ 1 00 
Watermelons, per 100.,..,....12 00 @20 00 
Huckleberries, per qt.......... -—10 @-123 
eee ee ooeee w—- £4 @I11 
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WAS us éoey. i 83 50 
Cresent Bone.,..........0.+ T oomen On 
Potato Fertilizer. ..... voeteaniae 50 00 
—— rE de etce see» 47 00@50 00 
Mapes F and PG. GasiSpedaiien: 
a) an "s 
Potato Ma A Nim: 48 0 
wb dsb C0 op 0.c8dn - 46 00 
Tonetable “ PR BEER gece 60 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
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Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphoaphate. $2 00 
wateme $ Clark & Co.'s Special- 
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Americus Potato Fertilizer... 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... ... 85 00 
Amerions Ep Bane Meth 88 00 
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Commercial, 
THE NEW SILVER SCHEME. 


ConcresemaN Warner, of Ohio, as re- 
cently reported in the Herald, of this city, 
bas hatched out a new silver scheme, which, 
as he thinks, the silver men would be will- 
ing to adopt. The following presents the 
outline of this scheme: 





“ Firat. Issue,certificates on the deposit of sil- 
ver bullion at its market price at the time of de- 
posit expressed in dollars, which shall stand as 
the declared value of the certificates while in the 
hands of the public. The average value of silver 
for the previous month might be taken as the 
market value at the time of deposit. 

*“ Becond. Such certificates to be made legal 
tender for all purposes except im transactions 
between private parties. 

“Third. They shall be redeemable in lawful 
money, or, at the option of the Government, in 
silver bullion at ita market price at the time of 
redemption. When received into the Treasury 
for dues to the Government, or redeemed in 
lawful money, they shall be held and paid out 
again as other currency; but when redeemed in 
silver bullion to be canceled and destroyed, 

‘Fourth, The coinage of silver to be suspended 
until required again to meet an actual demand 
for silver dollars. On the coinage of any bullion 
the certificates representing the bullion shall be 
canceled and destroyed. 

* Fifth. Fractional silver, or at least the half- 
dollar pieces, to be made full weight, and full 
legal tender, and the redemption of subsidiary 
silver to be discontinued. 

“ Sixth, Withdraw the one and two dollar legal 
tender notes without reducing the total volume 
of greenbacks; also, the five-dollar bank note, 
and issue one, two, and five-dollar coin notes, 
based on the silver dollars now coined, dollar 
for dollar. 

‘Seventh, Redeem and recoin the trade dollar 
into standard dollars, or fractional coin,” 

We hope that Congress will ere long sec 
the necessity of suspending the operation 
of our present silver law; but we have the 
gravest doubts whether it will substitute 
therefor the scheme of Mr. Warner. The 
first three of his propositions would make 
the Treasury of the United States the 
dumping ground or general storage ware- 
house of all the silver in this country, and 
of all that might be brought from other 
countries, to be represented by certificates 
of deposit at its market value at the time 
of deposit; and these certificates would be 
redeemable, either in lawful money, or, at 
the option of the Government, in silver 
bullion at its market value at the time of 
redemption. Any one can see at a glance 
that such a system would put the Govern- 
ment into the position of a speculator upon 
the price of silver. If the price at the time 
of redemption was greater than at the time 
of deposit, the Government would be the 
loser, and if it was less it would be the 
gainer. Silver depositors would become 
‘* bulls” or ‘‘bears” in the eilver market, 
according to circumstances; and if they 
made money by the operation, then the 
Government would lose money, and vice 
verad, 

Moreover, the scheme would flood the 
country with an anomalous paper currency, 
uncertain in its value, a legal tender in 
some respects, and not such in others, and 
regulated, as to its amount, rot by the 
wants of trade, but by fluctuations in the 
silver market. Speculators in silver and 
silver certificates would have full swing in 
depositing silver for silver certificates, and 
then in demanding the payment of these 
certificates; and the Government would 
have the privilege of generally contribut- 
ing to their profits, and as generally suf- 
fering losses. 

Mr. Warner, who went into the green- 
back craze, and hence naturally took to 
the silver craze, we think, will have to try 
again. If this is what the silver men want 
as a compromise, the better way will be 
to make no compromise with them, and 
simply vote them down. If the Govern- 
ment undertakes to receive silver on de- 
posit, and issue certificates therefor, then 
these certificates should be redeemable 
only in silver bullion of the same weight 
and fineness as that deposited, and should 
not be made a legal tender to any extent. 
Even this is not needed for any practical 
purpose, since the country is abundantly 
supplied with paper currency, and the 
supply by bank notes can be indefinttely 
increased; yet such certificates would 
cheat nobody, and, so far as used at all, 


would simply represent the market value 
of silver. 





PENSION SWINDLING. 


Tne expenditure of the Government 
each year for pensions amounts to about 
sixty million dollars This, though at the 
rate of more than a dollar a head for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, is 
no just matter of complaint, so far as it 
contributes to the comfort of the soldiers 
and sailors who fought the battles of the 
nation. They deserve well for this service, 
and it cannot be said that the Government 
has not dealt with them in a generous and 
liberal manner. 

There is no doubt, however, that a great 
many frauds have been perpetrated upon 
the Government through the pension sys- 
tem, and that many of these frauds are 
still continued. Not long ago, the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions expressed the opinion 
that not less than twenty per cent. of the 
names on the pension rolls were there by 
misrepresentation and fraud, and called 
the attention of Congress to the necessity 
of further legislation on the subject, as the 
means of preventing and correcting such 
frauds. A pension ring has been long in 
existence at Washington, and one of its 
prime purposes has been to manipulate 
legislation in the interest of pension swin- 
dlers; and the Members of Congress of 
both parties have seemed afraid to attack 
the evil with any efficient remedy, lest they 
might thereby offend and lose the soldier 
vote of the country. 

It is now seventy years since the war of 
1812 was brought to an end by a treaty of 
peace. What, then, are we to think of the 





| fact appearing in the last annual Report of 


the Commissioner of Pensions, that, at the 
time of the report, there were 3,898 surviv- 
ing soldiers and sailors of that war on the 
pension rolls, and 19,500 widows of de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors on the same 
rolls? Does any man believe that all these 
names are honestly upon these rolls? We 
donot. These soldiers and sailors, if enter- 
ing the service at the age of seventeen 
years, which, for an average is too low an 
age, would now be eighty-seven years old; 
and it is simply marvelous—too much s0 
to be true—that of the comparatively small 
number of soldiers and sailors engaged in 
the war, 8,898 should be still surviving. 
The marvel is increased when we come to 
the more than nineteen thousand widows 
of deceased soldiers and sailors, whose 
names are on the pension rolls. The laws 
of nature in respect to human longevity 
make it strongly probable that many of 
these names were originally put there by 
fraud. 

We have no doubt that the Government 
has been robbed of millions of dollara by 
gross frauds under our pension system, 
not because the pension officials have 
necessarily been parties to these frauds, 
but because they have been deceived by 
pension-swindlers, and because our pension 
laws are so lax and imperfect as to furnish 
ample facilities for the deception and the 
consequent frauds. The Democrats have 
recently come into power in the executive 
branch of the Government, and they can- 
not render the country a better or more 
timely service, or more truly prove them- 
selves to be reformers, than by subjecting 
our pension system to a most rigid investi- 
gation, and striking every name from the 
rolls that shall appear to have been placed 


there by fraud. We hope that they will 
have the coursge to do this work with 
thoroughness and impartiality, and without 
any timidity about the soldier vote, aud 
with no fear of pension rings, whether in 
Washington or elsewhere. Pension ras- 
calities are no better than other rascali- 
ties, anc should find no favor with 
those whose duty it is to administer the 
laws in the interests of the people. 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue interest that has been manifested in 
the celebration of the national holiday has 
caused business in the dry goods market to 
assume very slim proportions during the 
last week, except in a few instances, where 
some of the leading jobbers were anxious 
to close out some open stock, which they 
did at very low prices, in order to hasten 
the disposal of them. Retail buyers were 
on hand in fair numbers, and many good 
bargains were secured in prints, ginghams, 
dress goods, domestics, and other Summer 
goods, in which drives were made. New 
business was very slow, though the move- 








ment on account of former transactions 
was continued on a pretty liberal scale, 
large aggregate deliveries of staple cotton 
goods, flannels, hosiery, and knit under- 
wear, scrim curtains, etc., having been 
made by leading agents. The jobbing 
trade was light and irregular; but a good 
many small orders for general reassortwents 
were received in some quarters. Dark 
prints are meeting with more attention 
from package buyers, and agents have al- 
ready placed some fair-sized lots ‘on 
memorandum,” subject to the opening 
price, which will shortly be announced. 

Corton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has presented no new features calling 
for special mention. The demand for plain 
and colored cottons was strictly moderate, 
and prices are practically unchanged; but 
a firmer feeling exiats, and there is, appar- 
ently, a growing belief that ‘bottom fig- 
ures” have been reached on such makes of 
goods as govern the markets. Stocks in 
first hands ave in much better shape than for 
many months past, and there has been such 
a sharp curtailment of production of \ate 
that accumulations are not likely to become 
burdensome in the near future, as far as 
Eastern makes are concerned. 'Too many 
Southern sheetings are still being made in 
view of the present demand; but the 
Southcrn mills are prudently considering 
means for lessening the supply until con- 
sumption overtakes production. 

Print CLoras were in moderate demand, 
and prices are nominally unchanged at 3c. 
for 64x64s, and 2jc. for 56x60s respectively. 

Prints continued dull in first hands, the 
demand having been almost wholly con- 
fined to small selections of shirtings, in- 
digo blues and choice light fancies, as nar- 
row fold sateens, linen-finish and cham- 
bray effects, etc. Some considerable sales 
of new dark fancies were made here and 
by salesmen on the road, but such cases 
were exceptional. The general jobbing 
trade was quiet; but a liberal distribution 
of assorted calicoes was made by a few of 
the large jobbers, wio closed out their en- 
tire open stocks by means of relatively low 
prices. 

GineguamMs AND Woven Wasnt Fasrics 
were generally quiet in agents’ hands, most 
relative activity having been noticed in 
crinkled seersuckers, for which there was 
a fair demand in some quarters. ‘Crazy 
cloth” continues very popular, and in 
seemingly unabated demand by retailers 
and consumers. 

Dress Goops.—There was a very limited 
demand for Summer dress fabrics at 
agents’ hands, and the jobbing trade was 
only moderate. Fall dress goods, as soft- 
wool suitings and sackings, cashmeres, 
plaids, etc., are meeting with a fair 
share of attention, and agents already hold 
considerable orders for future delivery. 

Wooten Goovs.—The woolen goods de- 
partment of the trade participated in the 
general quiet, with no fresh developments. 
The movement in connection with former 
orders was large; but new business was 
slow, and the order demand for Winter 
goods fell off very perceptibly. Some in- 
duiry was being made for white and colored 
flannels at auction prices for additional 
distribution. Wool hosiery was in receipt 
of satisfactory attention,and Spring hosiery, 
though far from active, exhibits a fair 
movement for the time of year. 

Foreign Goops.—A very good feeling is 
extant in the foreign goods department, 
and indications are very promising for a 
fair business in Fall goods. There was a 
healthy demand in some quarters for staple 
goods, such as-cashmeres and other plain 
effects, which were being ordered to arrive 
as well as purchased from stock. South- 
ern buyers were giving special attention to 
remnants of Spring stock in dark effects, 
and a considerable closing-out business 
was thus being done. A desultory inquiry 
was being made for Fall materials, but few 
transactions have as yet resulted. Cali- 
fornia houses were beginning to look 
around, with an especial view to notions 
and ribbons. The season promises well 
for fancy ribbons, satin and velvet-backed, 
etc. ; in fact, any novelty in ribbons within 
the limits of good taste is safe to sell. 
Fabric gloves were doing well, with a 
special request for cashmeres, and in kids 
there is a persistent demand for certain 


specialties, of which the supply is limited. | 
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The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 1886. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... e+ $1,506,473 $1,918,592 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,456,984 1,682,980 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 47,355,096 58,971,527 
Thrown on the market....... 49,415,416 68,154,728 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSUMER 1N THE UNITED sTATES. 





Monpay EVENING, July 6th, 1885. 




















BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.. .386 5 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 “ oo» 10-4 19 
sis Deca § aeons 11-4 22 
“ =H, ...36 6%|Lyman, B......40 9 
* P....36 54g Massachusetts : 
9 LL...36 4 ss OBB... .38 5% 
e haus oe Gq. © 
Appleton, A....36 7, Stand. 36 6% 
we XX ..36 5}4|Mystic River...36 5% 
” R....36  6%)Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta...... 36 5% o B....8 64 
sad Seal drei 5 “a fiche 
e A...87 4% « W....46 11 
Broadway.....36 6 |Newmarket, B...36 4% 
Bedford, R.....30 4% ~ Be 4% 
Boott, C....°7.84 5 ’ G..36 5 
“ FF.....36 6% i N..36 5 
“« M, fam.36 644)\Pacitic, Extra..36 6% 
ee 0 T @* £088 Oe 
Continental, C.36 6%)Pepperell. ....7 13 
“ 40 73) * .....84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 5 ap 94. 17 
. G...30 5% re 
“ 8...338 644 se oe. -11-4 22 
. 36 6 |PepperellEfine,36 6% 
Dwight. ; hee 30 . 9 > = . 
— —Eewwed ° 4 Lee 
eo Besccet 6 an See ie 
Exeter, A...... 36 5}4|Pepuot,A ....36 } 
om ces 33 6 — 
Ellerton, ....104 — OP twat 54 12 
First Prize.... .86 644) Pittefield, a....36 — 
Great Fails, KH. 36 7 |Pocasset, --36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id'm36 6) “ | J....88° 5 
Indian Head...36 7 va ee 2 
“o 4 ,..£80 =~ (Stark, AA,..... 36 (7 
“ & | 40 10% |Utica........... 6 — 
“  & ,..48 12%/ “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard . ee ep 48 13 
99 W..40 8 meee Gees 58 15 
- . & a. Beane 78 21 
% EE...86 694) “ ........108 37% 
“  ~—AA...40 734'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 544). ....072 25 
SE... a 2 eee 79 30 
“ XXX.40 (7% “ +0080 BIbG 
Langley, A.....86 6%) “ ......99 S5ig 
FY fe me 4 ——rt Tre 108 40 
“  4....88 _436|Wachusett.....36 63, 
Laconia .....84 15 hed Pe 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Anaroscoggin: jLangdon GB...36 9 
a L..36 744|Lensdale.......36 7% 
** Cambric 36 103¢ 
Maronville..... 14 
;|Nashua, E.....36 844 
“ " P.....42 106 
“o UW... 451 
Newmarket, F..36 63% 
. Y. Mills..... 86 10 
“ Wt'r Twist 36 1014 
“ ----5-4 12% 
st ---64 16 
Pepperell “6-4 18 
epperell .... 
Pee «74 15 
- ..84 17 
” ---94 19 
se --104 22 
" .-11-4 24 
Pequot akeas 54 13 
Dauntiless..... 36 O65 ction’ a 16 
| se ep 814 |Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless...... 38 = ©6}¢|Utica.......... —- 
Fruit of the Loom: “ ex. heavy.36 — 
i | Ee PRE: 54 13 
oes en ee oS oncenken 64 15 
ag e's & © ecechine 84 21 
Forestdale..... 36 «C8 Oe csdecete 94 23 
Green G....... San  sccececs 10-4 25 
Gold Medal....36 64) “ heavy...100 27 
” ---.88 6%]  Nonp.....86 10 
Great falls, 8..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
- M..82 644 “ OXX.36 «10 
- A..32 6%  cambric.36 104 
Hill’s Semp. Indem “@blewarp36 1134 
6 6%|Washington ...36 54 
“6 “ 7 oe eee 1036 
o « 42 1034| “ shirtcotton— 10 
ao © 4 i136) “ He.1...... 9 
Highland......36 8 * cambric...— 10 
ae oy Ee 86 684) Whitinsville ... 6% 
In hard ” 0 vee 6 
“«  DW36 — /|Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 8 A136 9 
TICEINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 12!¢\Methuen, AA.... — 
“ 44 17 |\NewEngland.... 6 
“ Roccce 39 PRM. 000050 coe | OG 
a B..... 11 |Pearl River...... 12 
6s , 2 10+4|Pemberton, AA.. — 
as | 10% “ — 
63% 
7 
7 
13 
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Albion.........—@ 634|Manchester....—@ 6 
eri — |Merrimack, D.|—@ 


heco = 
Dunnell’s f: 6 |Sim ’s solid 
‘ancy: pson 
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“so QaQ) 


Garner’s blues.. 7 so dais 2 
G Pape 534 |Steel River, f. 
Hartel..... s<. 6 |Slater’s 8 
Hamilton...... 6 Southbridge 
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wececees@ 6%/Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin . pnrner Tia ae $4 
Canoe River...—@ 514|N unset. —@ 6 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 ai sat..—@ 74 
Indian Orchard, Pepperell blea..—@ 83¢ 

ported....—@ 6 ee —@ 6% 





oom. a 7 ve Diaz hes 
—@ 6%; Indigo Blue...—@— 
3. (Otis, CC @w 
Amosk —@1 ie, OC ....c00% — 
n... ....—@ 6% (Otis, BB....... —@ll 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@12}¢ 
clit tee —@121¢|York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, XXX arren, AXA..—@12 
TOWN... s00- 944 “  BB....—@ll 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, ows Park Mills, No. 
Ore ()) |! Me ae | eres 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 70.....--+0-. —@13 
Otis furnivure. -—@ 9) , Bascceses —@ 8% 
STRIPES, 

American....— @ 8}¢,Hamilton....— @l0}¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 Ng — @ 8% 
 fancy.— ° Hs Thorndike, A— @ 9% 
Boston...... a B— @9 
Columbian.. — @ 18 Whittenton.. 8 @l1l 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton — @7 Mass, D..... — @ 6% 
og sees @6 fiosn., @. — + Bm 
a — @6%%|Pepperell....— 
Laconia..... — ‘| Peluer ay kin 30—  @ 6% 
Langley, A...— @— oy iedmont....— @ 64 
Langiey, B ..— @6%<|Stark, A.....— @7 








R. H.MACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
JACK SON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


ARE CLOSING OUT SPRING AND SUMMER 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS AT VERY LOW 
PRICES, ‘ 

THESE GOODS INCLUDE SILK FOULAR DS. 
SURAHS, LOUISINES, PANAMAS, AND 
ARMURES, FOR MOURNING WEAR, 

SCOTCH GINGHAMS AND FRENCH 
LAWNS, BATISTES,AND SATEENS IN 
NEWEST DESIGNS, 
® LARGE REDUCTIONS IN SUITS, WRAPS, 
R AGLANS, etc. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LAWN AND 
CAMBRIC DRESSES AND WRAPPERS. 

A CHOIVE SELECTION OF MOURNING MIL- 
LINERY. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHOR CEST NOTICE. 

THIS STORE WILL CLOSE AT 12 M.ON 
SATURDAYS ee JULY AND AU- 
GUST. 


JACKSON'S, 


T1T BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & ae 








Greatl; 
"Grea Y agers’ 


“Uh gente 
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THE 


Connecticut 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Considers the true and especial 
purpose of life insurance to be 
the protection of the family. 

Life Insurance is Family In- 
surance. 

The present policies of this 
Company are, therefore, so 
framed as to secure to each 
family, in the most absolute 
manner, the entire benefit of 
the premiums paid on their 
poliey; and, in case of lapse, to 
prevent the forfeiture of any 
part of them for the benefit of 
others. 

Each policy states in plain 
figures the amount for which 
it will become paid up, in case 


of lapse at any time. 


Example: Annual premium Life Policy for 

$10,000, age 30, premium $228.50: 

After 3 premiums, policy is paid up for... #549 
“ 10 Li 6 te “ . 02,240 
“oe 15 “ “ “ oe --8,400 
“ 19 ““ “ od “ + +»4,280 
“ 80 “ “ “ “ - --6,280 
“ 85 “ “ “ee oe «++ 7,000 

and so on. 


(1t is the forfeiture of just such paid-up in- 
surances, and of all the surplus of premiums and 
interest, which furnishes the profits of the Ton- 
tine system.) 


This is a purely mutual Com- 
pany. 

It seeks the absolute protec- 
tion of the family; perfect 
equity; and the lowest cost. 

Its assets, January Ist, 1885, 


were 


$53,430,032 91. 


Its Surplus, by the highest 
legal standard of solvency, was 


$4,195,658 57. 


MILLER & SMITH, 


General Agents for New York City, Long 
Island, and New Jersey, 


1 Wall St., Cor. FVITKE 
NEW roRK orry. , 


| 


Pusutaner, / 


“YOUTH AND AGE.” 


Tuis is the title of a broad-margin, hand- 
somely printed sheet, the official organ of 
the Mutual Self-Endowment and Benevo- 
lent Association of America, located at 
Fort Worth, Texas. This institution is just 
four years old; it claims to have paid $639, - 
000,000 total henetits, and to have a total 
business of fifty millions, up to 1885. From 
the address of the President, at the general 
convention held in March, we learn that 
‘* co-operative insurance rears no costly 
edifices, with spires(!) reaching far (!) 
toward the blue vault, the glistening of 
whose ornaments are (!!) a mockery and a 
shame in the light of the noon-day sun,” 
but that, in contrast with the glistening 
and shameful cathedrals of old-liners, 
whose spires make a hole in the sky, co- 
operative insurance works modestly to dis- 
pense benefits, etc. On another page we 
find this item: ‘‘‘ We pay dividends,’ the 
old-liners say; and so they do—one per 
cent. to those who pay and create the sur- 
plus, and ninety-nine per cent. to those 
who handle it.” This is a plain, unquali- 
fied assertion that the managers of insur- 
ance companies appropriate to themselves 
ninety-nine per cent. of the surplus. Com- 
meat is unnecessary, and yet we can hard. 
ly think the most open-mouthed reader of 
the sheet under notice can fail to think 
this charge exaggerated. 

The M, 8. E. B. A. A. has found the 
philosopher’s stone. In 1884 there were 
18 assessments, which aggregated $21.60 
for a $5,000 certificate at age 20, plus 
$5 dues—total, $26.60 for $5,000 insurance 
at that age. This is good; but where will 
the $5,000 be got? At $26.60, a hundred 
years will aggregate $2,660, and we copy 
the table, merely assuming (very liberally) 
that every member will live to be a centen- 
arian (although we might as well saya 
centurion) and adding a column to show 
how much the payments at cach age will 
aggregate when the members are a hun- 


dred years old: 
On Age Dues Total, 
$5,000. ++ + 20—821,60 a $26.60—$ 2,128 
 veecsotcel WB GRBs cece cocses * 86,60— 2,670 
B. ssnvsossed BU— 80.60, ......000006 * 44.60— 8,122 
? B= GEE. ccavcacenne - 68,60— 3,484 
*  evcne coaes 4u— 67.60 ° 62.60— 8,756 
, é pe MB 0B.B0.. oe eee ee hs 71.60— 8,938 
 sctnibebed 60— 79,20,....8....08 . 84,.20— 4,210 


Following this table, we read that ‘ this 
aseocia‘ion, on this plan, carries two risks— 
one of your dying and the other of your 
living. In either event, one of which must 
occur, you or your beneficiary would be 
paid one-fifth of the face value of your 
certificate; and, should yon live to the 
maturity of your fifth coupon you will 
have received, dyring your lite, the whole 
of your $5,000 certificate.” It is ‘‘ one-fifth 
of the face value,” then? Then the $5,000 
need not be got in at all? Then * the 
whole” of your $5,000 certificate, which 
you are to receive during life, is ‘‘ one-fifth 
of the face value.” 

We read that ‘‘in no case shall the rate 
of assessment he increased upon*any mem- 
ber after joining the Association.” But 
their number may be increased, we sup- 
pose; and on another page we find a restive 
member writing to say that ‘‘it seems to 
me the asgessmen's are coming pretty fast, 
one every twenty days. Don’t you think 
the number of assessments will be reduced 
to one a month?” The editor replies that, if 
the assessments were one in fifteen days, 
or twenty-four per year, the insurance 
would still be very cheap, and herefers the 
inquirer to the editorial page, whcre we 


find this 24-assessment table: 
On. Age Dues. Total 

$5,000.. Bi CD disc ckienii 85 $33.80 
© | Lecconcbee 25— 40.80... ceseecceee ba 45.80 
© soqpoerved 30— 52.80 o 67.40 
Ah ee Se jee “ 69.80 
—_e “— 76.80... o.” 81.80 
F esonnecwed 45— BBD ccc sevccoces « 98.80 
Ce sesccie fO— WEED scscceeares 110.60 


“ And now to illustrate our position, we 
will take a member aged fifty, who, with 
twenty-four assessments and dues, has paid 
during the year $110.60. Suppose he lives 
through the first year and then dies; his 
family will receive $1.000, which would be 
a clear gain of $889.40 to the estate of this 
member. But suppose he does not die at 
the ane of the dout 9001 year; he lives through 





the ear, pays ses hie assess- 
Serie ees aga 


ducted from the $1,000 paid to his family 
at his death leaves a net gain to his estate 
of $778.80. But we will again suppose the 
member does not die at the end of the sec- 
ond year ; he lives,and again he pays twenty- 
four assessments and dues, and then dies; 
his investment now amounts to $331.80 
which, deducted from the $1,000. paid his 
family at his death, leaves a net gain to his 
estate of $668.20. But, lasily, we will'’su 
pose he lives through the fourth year; his 
investment now amounts to $442.40, and as 
the year closes upon him, his an cou 
matures, and he is paid, le living, ng, 
$1,000, a clear gain on bis investment in 
four years of $557.60. More than one hun- 
dred per cent. And now, if he dies, his family 
will receive $1,000, which to that extent 
will increase the gain to this member’s es- 
tate. Thus we might continue our jllustra- 
tion until the maturity of the Jast coupon,” 

Here is the “ one-fifth” plainly stated, so 
that this insurance is 20 cents on the dollar 
at best. Only $1,000 instead of $5,000 is 
to be got in, then; and the member who be- 

gins at age thirty, and’ pays $44.60 per 

ear until seventy, will pay $1,984, which 
rs hardly so cheap as it looked. But the 
endowment? In the same sentence, the 
‘*whole” $5,000 certificate is to be paid 
during life, and, in the event of not dying, 
‘* one-fifth of the face value” is to be paid, 
We can only conclude that $5,000 and a 
. $5,000 certificate are quite different things, 
and that ‘‘the whole” of the lutter and one. 
fifth of the former are the samething, We 
are not enlightened by reading that ‘the 
Endowment Fund is created by deducting 
from the Death Benefit Fund four-tifths of 
the face value of certificate issued on the 
Endowment Plan.” 

On the whole, we should prefer a definite 
obligation, in dollars, without face values, 
signed by the officers of any old-line com- 
pany, notwithstanding the holes made in 
the high heavens by the spires of the 
shameful and mocking glitter of their 
costly edifices. This Youth and 
echeme is a gas one; but the arithmetic 
used in Tax INDEPENDENT office is unequal 
to it, and we can only revert to our first 
conclusion, that, far away in Fort Worth, 
in Northern Texas, the Philosopher's Stone 
bas been found, and is being put to use by 
the M. 8. E. and B. A. A. 
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INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Matual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 


Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E, W. BOND, President. 


mM. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


NIAGARA 











Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860, 
69th Semt- Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1885 
JASH 2 
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851 
Polioyholders in this Company hay »2}:851-507 30 yh 
NEW YORK 5 FUT ata 
vas. F. ooo es. ' President, 
EST POLLOCK, Sec. OWE, Asst, Seo 


QrCuRITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLA Y, BO 
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Insurance, Trust, an ‘e Deposit 
a rei of ‘i elphia, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE PE F BUILDING, 


827331 CHESTNUT STREET, 
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rations an ciao, Gam ae ie in upper 
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VAULT DOORS GUARDED 1 BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND D VALUABLES of Gosoriy 
BEY DEEDS, ste heh NAPS REREING, 08 
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INCOME marae eS ee FOR A 
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corporations, individuals, 
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WILLS REOEIPTED, #0 AND  SAYELX KEPT 
STEPHEN A, CALDWELL, Proudent. a coe of the 


TROBERT ett son, ‘Treas. and Sec 





contains the most liberal features ever before offered _ 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


Massachuselts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Thirty-four Years Old. 
Purely Mutual. 
= Stockholders. 





EK. W. BOND, President. 
MV. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN 4. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR RB. IRELAND, Actuary. 
FF. W. CHAPIN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
G, 8, STEBBINS, M.D,, 

Ase’t Medical Examiner. 






STATEMENT. 
Receipts im 1064........+++-sesccsecees sseeeeees $1. thy 921 b4 
Disbursements in 1864,.............cceeeceeee 1146,076 36 
peseth December 8st, t#84...........seseeee* } 849 81 
Liabilities, Decem NEL 3+ Arcctedenet ae 044,798 67 
Surplus by Massachusetts standard... ” 9508556 M4 
Surplus by New York standard (about)... 1,027,600 00 


wi AT 1s THE COMPAN ye 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny is one of the oldest life insurance companies in 
the United States, having been incorporated in the 
year 1851 by a charter from the State of Massachu- 
setts, which stete, by the way, was the first in the 
Union to inaugurate an “Insurance Department,” 
thus instituting state supervision over its companies, 
throwing a safeguard arouna their sacred trusts, and 
rendering “assurance double sure,” It was also the 
first state to legislate concerning the forfeiture of 
policies of life insurance, its famous non-forfeiture 
law having been passed in 1#61,and amended in 1880, 
to still further benefit the patrons of its life insur- 
ance companies. Through these equitable provisions 
of law hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
saved to widows and orphans, and the whole system 
of life insurance has been strengthened and built up. 

Born in M husetts, and fostered by wise legis- 
lation, the Massachusetts Mutual soon became one 
of ite leading institutions. Itscapital stock (100,- 
000) waa paid off in 1967, leaving the company purely 
mutual—an association of policyholders governed 
by ite policyholders for the benefit of ita policy- 
holders. 

Its appreciation by the citizens of ita own state, 
where it should be best known, is shown by the fol- 
lowing table, giving amount of business (other than 
prudential) done in Massachusetts by the companies 
of that state i the last four years; 








Mose. Mutual 009.426 @1, Lis al Ia a, sen 
utu 136 
N. E Watual, 662,177 6.200 BB2,04L 1,048,280 
Kate Mutual, 303.800 bat's00 774,500 1,087,504 
Kahire ’ 884, 684,942 «540,575 81,893 

ohn anoock, 167,348 146,879 _ 106, 058 168,000 


DI VIDEN DS. 

ThisCowpany, being purely mutual and having no 
stockholders, divides its surplus among ita policy- 
hoiders only. On all kinds of Life and Endowment 
Policies annual dividends are paid, thereby reducing 
the premium of the second and subsequent years. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

The form of policy issued by this company, gov- 
erned as itis by the very just and liberal laws of the 
State of Massachusetta, bt the ta of a 
savings bank withthose of life insurance, thus en- 
abling « policyholder to insure his life and at the 
same time save a part or the whole of his premiums 
to use himself in his old age. Call upon vur agerts 
to show and explain this prominent feature. 

NOn-FORFEITABLE INSURANCE. 

The laws of Massachusetts provide that all policies 
issued by the Massacnuserts MutuaL Live In- 
suUBANCE Company shall be non-forfeitable after the 
payment of two annual premiums. To explain the 
benefits of this law, and show its appreciation by the 
public, we quote the following from The Independent 
and The Insurance Record: 

“The benefits to the policyholder under this law 
are obvious. In the first place, the non-payment of 
premium admits of no possibility of forfeiting his 
interest entirely after making two full annual pre- 
miums. He is guarded against his own carelessness 
or forgetfulness, and the stress of circumstances 
which may have prevented payment on his part does 
not rob him of the hoped for benefits, No action on 
his part, no notice to the company, is necessary to 
seoure his right, The law is self-acting. By the sim- 
ple fact of non-payment of premium the amount of 
the policy is changed, the whole not forfeited, and it 

# payable under the same conditions as the original 
contract. 

“ Another great attraction which these non-forfeit- 
able policies will present to many is their availability 
as collateral security in obtaining loans, Especially 
true is this of endowment policies for terms of 
moderate length. Policies which are subject to for- 
feiture for non-payment of premium can offer no 
such inducement to those desiring life insurance, 
and those in derate ci t » wishing to ob- 
tain a home, cannot fail to be struck by the superior- 
ity of these non-forfeitable policies. 

“ Still another point in favor of these policies is the 
cash payments which are provided for under certain 
circumstances, by which, upon the termination of the 
insurable interest, the policyholder may claim, upon 
any anniversary of his policy, » surrender value 

ted in d with the liberal terms of the 
law. "The Independent. 

This law—which, be it remembered, applies to 

panies only, and not to companies 
of other states doing business in that state, as might 
possibly be inférred—fixes absolately the amount of 
paid-up insurance due the policyholder at any given 
period, and leaves no loop-hole through which com- 
pe can escape the liability. In fact, there cannot 


pastebe aboutit, Not only is the amount 
eac pe joy, after two fu 
jums have been & d thereon, fi an 
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UNDERSTAND Ms Panes 
UTUAL BEFORE INSURING 
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Lamite,the home office, Springfield, Mass., for cirou- 








MONOTONY and PROGRESS. 


RESULTS OF THE COMBINATION. 


THE TRAVELERS 


of Hartford, Conn. 


MONOTONOUSLY 

Pays $4,000 a Day throughout the year for losses by Death and 
Disabling Injury. 

Pays all Claims Without Discount and immediately on receipt of 
satisfactory proofs. 

Maintains the most liberal WOW-FORFEITURE provisions in 
both Life and Accident Policies. 

Permits travel and residence without extra charge in nearly all parts of 
the civilized world. 

Allows Weekly Indemnity for Disabling Injury while residing in Foreign 
Parts. 


Charges the lowest rates which will permanently secure full payment of 
face value of Policies. 


Keeps nearly $8,000,000.00 well-invested funds to secure its Policy- 
holders. 


PROGRESSIVELY 
Increases its Claim Payments, 
Simplifies its Policies, 
Enlarges its Concessions, 
Widens its Permits, 
Strengthens its stability, and steadily 


GIVES MORE FOR THE MONEY. 


IS8U ES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his Profits, 
the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental Injury, 
with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


ISSUES ALSO 


LIFE POLICIES 


of every Desirable Form for Family Protection or Investment for Personal 
Benefit, having LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its 
LIABILITIES than any other Successful Company. 


For Inland Travel, Tickets 25 cents from one to sixteen days, $4.50 for 
thirty days, insuring $3,000 and $15 Weekly Indemnity, are for sale 
at every important Railroad Station in the country, and at Local Agencies. 


Larpest Aevideat Company in he World, Only Large One in Amerie, 


HAS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 1864 


$10,500,000. 


“One in Nine 
of all insured under its Accident Policies have received Fatal or Disabling 
Injuries. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 178 Broadway; CHICAGO, Montauk Block; BALTI- 
MORE, 8 No. Charles St.; PHILADELPHIA, 142 So, 4th and 518 Walnut Sts.; 


SAN FRANCISCO, 242 Montgomery Street, 


AGENCIES ALL OVER UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





For Summer Tourists. 








Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for $500 and 
upward atlow rates. 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or. 
1218 Broadway, cor. 30th St., N. Y. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





1829. OHARTER PERPETUAL. 1885. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Losses and S Bividanids:” T cathictie ” 87,019 a 


OPER Rete enna wane eetenteneee 


TOTAL rood (Jan, 1st, 1486)... 
pane 
EZRA T.C CHEBSON, 


Assistant Secretary 
Agency Department ; 
Gzonak F. ixerr, Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, JaAnNvany Mra, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ite 
affairs on the Bist December, 1884. 


Pormzersct Engng pits bent Poe 








$3,958,189 44 
ums on Policies not marked off ist 
ANUATY, 18B4.......ccccccccccccccccceses 1,447,756 70 
Promiome maz! Ist Jan . 
1884, to Hist December: tao ben 4a ot + $4,066,271 04 
Losses during the same 
Pevcesoceccccocdceccbe 82,109,919 20 
Returns of Prep 
penses. eesderbooes 8787, 789 40 w 


The Dom: m pany has the follow following Assets, 
a one and State of New York 


oo = MaRS 


oageses eonsseesess 440,000 U0 
and Bills Receivable... 1 
eee ee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeesirseees 812,988,289 38 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be 1ssued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


‘© Endowments,........... 873,808 60 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,608,970 85 








Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January 1st, 1885. 
Cash Assets............-- $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(eatimated)........ceee00 $10,000,900 
Policies in force...........+. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid, Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,208. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,188,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 


Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 


Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753, Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 


The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 
1. Term insurance at low rates, with 





surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
‘premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
‘fault in payment of premium after three 
“years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
-—as upon ordinary policies. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

‘WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres't and Actuary. 
‘HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
‘THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

-D. O’"DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


@ENRY TUCE, M.D., } 
A. HUNTINGTON, BLD., 





The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balance, serene heme ms, oom, fest @ ac: 





« «50,492,249 73 
INCOME. 
ee 812,081,380 22 
Interest and Buu ccstidescrese 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


—_. by Death and Matured Endow- 


OB. oo rerrcss spcccccccesceccocce Weer eceseeee 2,482,078 30 








Discounted i ndowaianiés poe ceeessecoceree cs 312,040 77 
Total Paid Pelte beiders... 94, 
Dividend on Capttal... sates |! 
Premium on Sesuritios char; 814,060 08 
Commissions, Advertising. 

Exchan a 1,215,549 91 
General 641 10 
State, County, and Gity Taxes 07°55. : ‘195.971 O1 
Total Disbursements............ 9,898,009 12 
Balance, ae sist, 1884, a 4 ¥ 

BOW ACCOURT.........cccccccecees $55,537,720 66 


BAL ANCE SHEET. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages hemhecnsgeseameneoetane $15,494,726 72 
New York Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Buuding and purchages un- 
le in cne nitibieanhinewscnons 6,676,005 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, Cy 
tocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
laws oi the State of New York........... 18,400,407 00 
ane secured by conte and Stocks 
(market value, $7,160,056 penance 5,319,641 08 
Real fstate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
o—_ and Society's Buildings in other 10.168 88 
016,146 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust < Companies, ‘at - 
interent ; and in transit (since received 
GIG TRV ORENED. 00 coconccovecccccceccccececece 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions ‘210,872 29 
Dee | poms Agents on scoount ‘of Pre- 
Ter ee ee 112,088 67 
Interest, and Rents due and accrued...... 404,530 85 
remiums due and in process of collec- 
tion 7 premiums paid in advance ™ 
wecereces secseccccceccccsccccccccoces Ou 
Deferred | Premiums... oes uit ae Ob 
Total Assets, December 3ist 
Pscoccurt et siahersetttertcetss $55,161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve Ny Outstanding Pol- 


y few BE nccspccecs 847,549,728 44 
cine’ w by eath Aproefs not 
128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 


pane December 31, 1884. $10,483.61 617 | 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 

c -: yu ted) by Policies in general clase Ld $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contribute 

computed) by Policies in Tontine - A, . is 6, is 6,406,861 6u 


$10,483,617 1 

Upon the New York State Standard, per” 17 10 
cent. interest, the Surplus is..... $14-730,332 13 

New Assurance wri panel in? 

sce . $84,877,057 OU 


$309,409,171 OO 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 


BERET 8 


ene on pg 
From the undivided surplus, contributed b y poli- 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends will 
eclared, aveilable on eettlement of next annual 
premium, to ordinary pentriteted by weiiete From 
he undivided surplus contributed policies in the 
Tontine class, the amounts app Hicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective snnny premiams become yon 


GEo. W. PHILLips, 
J. G. VAN CIsE, "{ Actuaries. 















1 
Burplus tage Standard. 


Cc ontested ‘Cinims... 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. H “hee Daniel D. Lord 
James W. Alexander, James M. Halsted, 
Louis Fitzgerald, Horace Porter, 
money A. Hurlbut, George De F. L, Day, 
'y G. Marquand, Ashbe) Green, 
Wittens A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 
enry Day John A. —e 
Marcellus Hartley, John D. Jon 
John Sloane, Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly 


Chauncey M. Depew, Gorneline #- Bliss, 


ge C, 
Henry 8. Ter Witem B. Rendall, 
Thomas 8. Young, Samuel Borrowe, 


B. Williamson. William Walker, 

George W. Carleton, E. W. Lambert, 
F. Randolph, J. F. De Navarro, 

John D. McCook, Ww ri 


St —t. = OH paths 
e en 
- Peo bert 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE oO) FITZ, £ 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE, GEORGE 


H. i stru 
T, DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia. — 


HENRY B WOLCOTT |, Denver. 
AN BERGEN, 
fonace J PAICHILD Manchester Eng. 


GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg 


HENRY ~~ HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 
SAMUEL BOKKOW KE, > Vicu-Puxsrpexr. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 8 
MBERT, M.D. "MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M, GrapeEns, Sec, 
ASBOES. .... cccccce eee ce se++-B1T,095,567 10 
SR ncsiscoccteséesnes 14.700,116 37 
Total Surplus... ..82,395,450 73 

The attention of_the public is called | - the New 


Feature in Lite Insurance sdopted ke 
pany, of issuing Endowment olich a fore the 
same 




















Ty Ute" col- 
” These policies participate in the Annu - 
A ourpine, nd age U aued to the Massachu- 


setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
as b surrender  , paid up insurance values in- 
oreed on every 
Pamphlets ex; anaiory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 





co.. 


Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, - 





OO eee sete er sesseeeee 





QOPI cseeersseessstirgoeteiseeesscicics salam 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P 


STATEMENT 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December Sist, 1884. 


x 


QTD .snisvidinresoreseves deostsstasottont Sacpantibdensitinicliadehadieaniiel 108,876,178.51 








Annuity Account. 





















































Ann. A 
No. | Payments. No. | payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Anmutiies in force, oun. 4 
Ist, 1484 61 $23,134 31 Ist, 1885.......... 61 $23,661 63 
8,674 96 y ham val Annuities... 2,904 44 
5 1,756 70 ties Terminated..| 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount, No. Amount, 
Policies in fo Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
Ist, 1864...... na Mears 110,090]  $3842,946,032 BMT vcithenesscenes 114.804 |  $351,780,285 
jumed.... . 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184|  $877,622,021 122,184 |  $877,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... 108 paid Death Claims.......... .. $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums received............ FT B00R88 43 43 Ry Pat Matured Endowments.... 2,490,464 99 
“ Interest and Rents......0..... 5,245,060 98 laims— 
“ 24,006 08 
oo .“ 


























o oo 
ct 
oe io 87 
i ce to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,487 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonts Secured by Mortgages - 
* Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 m Real Estate. . $46,978,527 96 
“ Premiums paid in advance.. 27,477 36 ° United States and. other Bonds 84,522,822 00 
* Surplus and Contingent Guar- * Loans on Gottasersie. 6,896,387 50 
GAGS Wn. cserenersesesecs 4,748,771 15 |} “* Real Eatate....... 2.060 eens 10,282,698 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums ns deferred, quarter) 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December.........°. «... 188,714 51 
“ Suspense Account. 87,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances.... 7,196 
$108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 











NOTE —If ae New York Standard of four anda half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over $12,000 


rom the Surplp us, @8 AD) 


tictpaling Policy which 8 


in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be 
be in? force at its anniversary in 1885. 


sete eeeeeeee PrP eP TT ee eee Pee ee ed 


Nzew York, January 21, 1885. 
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Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Grorce S, Cor, 
oun E, Devevin, 
Seymour L. Husrep, 
Rycuanp A McCurpy, 
Jamas C, Hoipen, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Hermann C, von Post, yous H. Suerwoon, 
Grorce C. Ricuarpvson| Georce H. ANDREws, 
Avexanper H. Rick, Rosert OLyPHANT, 
Witiiam F, Bascock, | Gaorce F, Baker, 
F, Ratcurorp Starr, Benj. B. SHermMan, 
Frepericx H. Cossitt,| Jos. Tuompson, 
Lewis May, upLey OLcoTT, 
OLiver oe oy 
Henry W. 


Frepseric Cromwait, 


apportioned to each par- 
sees cece oe ++ $108,876,178.61 


utien T. Davigs, 

OBERT SEWRLL, 
S. Van Renssecarr Crucer 
Cuarves R, Henperson, 
pote # pists 

UFUS ECKHAM, 
Wa, P, Dixon, 
J. Hopart Heraice, 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ogntfnenta {Broo ign, cor ar 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,604 10 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885. 84,938,501 92 


This Oompany conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two safety Funas together equa! $1,200,000, 


DIRECTORS: 
GHO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
J. OC. Moore, 9d Vice-President. 





OvRUs PEOK. , 


KIRBY, See. Local Dep’ 
Pw nea tt . Bronnivn Dew 


THE oo 


nd Mentpeus Sts 


449.586 OU 








NTINENTAL 


ASSE TS ’ 
$2,447,722.19. 
BURPLUB, 


$406,619.77. 
JA8. 8, PARSONS, 





HAN 


arid 


OVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, "1865...05,608819 86 


1. REMREN LANE Vice-Prest and Beers 





ual Premium at 
years 


pete contra 
es aye 








THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZE 


261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


©. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO.'H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Auss’t Sec. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


te yf & RF 920 18 
eet voepese . $570 00 


cel rite tier ie i ORS 
Sd cuca pet Shear Sey oer aoa 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


rresident, 
In this company policy - 


holders have the advan- 
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26 (894) 
Old and Voung. 
IRREVOCABLE. 





BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


Tue waves leaped up on the long white beach, 
Leaped up and ran back again ; 

Their sound was almost fashioned in speech— 
Sweet longings and sighs of pain. 

There were tiny shells strewn on the sand, 
And Margo our neighbor's daughter, 

Went gathering them in her small white hand, 
While I gazed over the water. 


A boat came darting around the pier, 
My own true lover bringing, 
And his shout of welcome I could hear 
Clearer than Margot’s singing, 
While *‘ Oh, come!” he cried, “ and sail with 
me ; 
With spray my mast is wet ; 
We'll fly o'er twenty miles of sea 
Before the sun ia set!” 


But I—I thought of the garden wall 
That held the winds aloof, 

And the sheltered mossy seat, and all 
The roses that climbed the roof. 

** Nay! come ashore!” I called: “I fear 

The billows and the gale.” 

But still he answered : ‘* Nay, come here, 
Sweet love, with me to sail!” 


I frowned at last, and I shook my head ; 

His cheek took a redder glow ; 
** Oh, fie! for shame,” mocking Margot said, 

“ If he will take me, I'll go!” 

Lightly she ran o’er the sandy beach 
Where lingered the grating keel, 

And his outstretched hand helped her to reach 
My place, by tiller and wheel. 


Dark and stern was my lover's face, 
Yet he called once more to me ; 

But merry Margot sat there in my place, 
And I turned back from the sea, 

I heard the rattling of sail and rope, 
I heard a light farewell, 

But I bent to watch a primrose ope 
And gathered a faint pink shell. 


They had gone their twenty miles and more 
Or ever the day was done ; 
They were heading toward the tide-washed 
shore 
Before the set of sun, 
But a cruel cloud rose wild and black, 
And a storm-blast swept the sea ; 
No sail could live in its savage track, 
No boat could return to me. 


They were wrapped in the billows’ mad em- 
brace ; 
They were drowned in sight of land ; 
They found together a burial-place 
On the cold, dark beds of sand. 
Oh! break, my heart! since here to abide 
Is but to cry o’er and o'er, 
Would it were I lay drowned at his side! 
Would Margot walked here on the shore! 
Brooxwyn, N. Y. 
Side ce 


MISS WYNDHAM. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of * Matrimony,'! “ No New Thing,” “ Thirlby 
Hall,” ete. 





Iv used to be said by certain ironical 
foreigners that an Englishman would 
rather be drowned than pulled out of the 
water by a man to whom he had not been 
previously introduced, and it must be ad- 
mitted that in days gone by there was some 
excuse for the satjre. Our fathers and 
grandfathers were very punctilious, very 
insular, perhaps even a little proud of their 
insularity; they saw no occasion for speak- 
ing to persons with whom they were not 
acquainted, nor, indeed, had they often 
an opportunity of so doing. They would 
have thought it far beneath them to travel 
in what they called ‘‘ a public conveyance” ; 
they dwelt in a narrow circle, and no more 
wished to get out of it than a bird born in 
captivity wishes to leave its cage. Nowa- 
days we have changed all that. Democracy 
has conquered. Everybody uses railways 
and steamers; if the principle that one man is 
as good as another is not yet quite admitted, 
there is, at any rate, a tacit understanding 
that members of the traveling public meet, 
for the time being, upon terms of social 
equality; and it is not only a right, but 
almost a duty, to address a few polite words 
to a fellow-passenger. 

These were the reflections and assertions 
which a gentleman, who had been for some 
twenty minutes seated in a first-class car- 
riage of the down express from King’s 
Cross, was making to himself, and he made 
them not so much from 4 conviction of 
their truth (for indeed things would have 
cometo a iamal pass if, fi addition to 





being bored by one’s friends, one were to 
be at the mercy of every loquacious 
stranger) as because he was very eager to 
find some excuse for speaking to the other 
occupant of the carriage, a young lady who 
was not only possessed of that striking 
kind of beauty which commands acknowl- 
edgment, but who had an indescribable 
gomething about her which had caused 
many men before then to feel just such an 
inclination as he felt. However, he did 
not yield to it. The impetuosity of his 
nature was—fortunately perhaps for him 
—curbed by a somewhat exaggerated sensi- 
tiveness, and he could not bring himself to 
run the risk of being roundly snubbed. 
Therefore, he was fain to make a show of 
reading the Times, and to glance every 
now and again round the corner of the 
leading article at the beautiful and high- 
bred face opposite to him, at the perfect 
complexion, the slightly aquiline nose, the 
dark blue eyes and chestnut hair which, if 
he had known it, had been the admiration 
of all London for the last two seasons. 


Meanwhile, the owner of these enviable 
gifts was quite conscious of the interest 
with which she was being scanned. The 
sensation was not a novel one to her and 
caused her no embarrassment. After a 
time, she withdrew her eyes from the flying 
landscape to take stock of her unknown 
vix-d-vis. He was a man of something over 
thirty, with black hair and eyes, and a per- 
manently bronzed complexion. She saw at 
once that he was a gentleman; but she also 
saw, by certain trifling indications which 
it is needless to specify, that his life had 
not been spent in that section of society to 
which her own intimates belonged. This 
caused her to regard him with a certain in- 
terest. When for months and years one 
has associated only with men who, however 
great may be their diversity of character, 
are fashioned as regards manners and ap- 
pearance in one unvarying mold, a change 
is welcome; and as this young lady had 
never been snubbed in her life, and could 
not conceive the possibility of such a thing 
happening to her, she did not hesitate to 
address the stranger from the moment 
that she thought there was a chance of her 
being amused by him. 

‘* Have you a list of the hunting-appoint- 
ments for this week in your paper?” she 
asked. 

He gave a little jump, the question hav- 
ing come upon him with some suddenness. 

‘*T think so,” he replied, turning over 
the pages with alacrity. ‘* Yes; here it is. 
Would you like to see it?” 

‘Thanks. I only wanted to know where 
the South Newarksbire meet on Wednes- 
day.” 

He gave her the desired information; 
and, the ice having been thus broken, a 
brisk conversation was kept up for some 
time upon the subject of fox-hunting, which 
the gentleman declared to be of all forms 
of sport the most fascinating, while the 
lady, though admitting that she indulged 
in it at least twice a week during the sea- 
son, professed herself a little less enthusi- 
astic than he. 

‘* Hunting is like everything else,” she 
sald. ‘‘ You have only to persevere long 
enough with it to find it a bore. That is, 
if you have any intelligence at all,” 

‘**Oh! excuse me,” he returned, with a 
quick resentment of the innuendo. ‘I only 
spoke of hunting asa relaxation. I never 
said it should be the one aim and object of 
one’s life.” 

‘* What ought to be the one aim and ob- 
ject of one’s life?” inquired the young 
lady. 

‘“‘Ah! That’s hardly a question to be an- 
swered off-hand; is it? One must have a 
few preliminary data to go upon.” 

She did not seem disposed to help him 
with the preliminary data, and a short 
pause ensued, which he broke by remark- 
ing: ‘‘You mentioned Newarkshire just 
now. Perhaps we are bound for the same 
county.” 

She nodded assent. 

‘* Yes; I live in Newarkshire.” 

‘So do I. Atleast I did when I was a 
boy. I dare say things are much the same 
in those parts as they used to be,” he added, 
interrogatively. 

‘*People are born and marry and die in 
Newarkshire,” she replied. ‘‘But they 
don’t do. any of these things with 





startling frequency. We should find our- 
selves rather hard up for topics of conver- 
sation if we stayed at home all the year 
round; but, of course, like the rest of the 
world in these days, we are pretty con- 
stantly away from home. The chief local 
sensation, at present, is the Bracy-Wyndham 
lawsuit, of which you may have heard.” 

His face clouded over a little. ‘I have 
read about it,” he said. ‘It is an old dis- 
pute; is it not?” 

‘*So the plaintiff affirms; but nothing 
was ever heard of it in old Sir Thomas 
Bracy’s time.” 

‘* That, as I understand, was because Sir 
Thomas Bracy was a ruined man, and could 
not have afforded the expense of going to 
law. Besides, he probably thought that 
there was very little chance that either he 
or his successor would ever be able to live 
upon the property again.” 

‘*T don’t know; but I know that the 
land which be claims was held by the late 
Mr. Wyndham, and that his niece is con- 
vinced that she has a perfectly good title 
to it.” 

‘“‘Tam very much afraid that she will 
find herself mistaken. I have had oppor- 
tunities of looking into the evidence, and 
it seems to me that the other side has by 
far the stronger case. In fact, I am sur- 
prised that Miss Wyndham’s lawyers should 
have allowed her to incur the heavy costs 
of such an action.” 

The young lady shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Ethel Wyndham is very well off,” she 
remarked, ‘‘ and if you knew her as well as 
I do, you would be aware that she is not 
the woman to take advice from her lawyers, 
or from anybody else. Her character is pug- 
nacious, and whether she wins or loses, she 
is sure to fight the action out. In the mean- 
time, it makes a very pretty quarrel, and 
as the litigants are neighbors, the county 
awaits events with benevolent interest. 
There is only one way, that I can see, of 
concluding peace.” 

*‘And that is?” 

**Oh! of course, a marriage between the 
parties. There is a romantic and dramatic 
flavor about that solution which is not un- 
attractive.” 

‘*Romantic and dramatic it might be,” 
returned the other, somewhat grimly. ‘‘But 
I will venture to say that it is impractica- 
ble. I know something of Sir Charles 
Bracy, and I think I can answer for it that 
Miss Wyndham is not one whom he would 
choose for his wife.” 


‘* That is the less to be deplored, because 
nothing is more certain than that he is not 
one whom Ethel Wyndham would choose 
for her husband. He seems to be objec- 
tionable in every way. As you know him, of 
course you are aware that, after his father 
came to grief, he went out tu Australia to 
seek his fortune, and, by all accounts, 
found it there.” 

‘*Surely there is nothing objectionable 
in that!” 

“There would not be, if he had made 
his money honestly; but it is notorious 
that he made it by a system of wholesale 
robbery.” 

“Indeed!” 

**Yes; und his personal character is 
quite odious. Not only is he a thorough 
boor; his bringing this action shows him 
to be that”— 

‘“*T really cannot see’— 

‘‘A thorough boor; but his habits are 
such as to render him quite unfit for decent 
society. It appears that he is carried up to 
bed every night in a state of shameful in- 
toxication.” 

The gentleman with the dark complexion 
had been acquiring a fine color in his cheeks 
during the last few moments, and his eyes 
bad become very large and angry. 

‘‘Upon my word!” he exclaimed, “ this is 
beyond a joke! Allow me to tell you that 
every word you have been uttering is the 
most absolute calumny; and if you will 
favor me with the name of your informant, 
I—I— Well, I shall be obliged if you will 
give me his name. You will allow that I 
have some right to ask; for I am Sir 
Charles Bracy.” 

If he expected to put his fair traducer to 
confusion by this announcement, he was 
disappointed. 

**Oh!” she said, quite calmly, ‘‘I found 
that out half an hour ago.” 

‘‘You did? Then I must say that I have 








some difficulty in understanding what your 
object can have been in making statements 
which—which”— 

“* Which carry their own refutation upon 
the face of them—or rather, upon the face 
of their subject?” she suggested, laughing. 
‘* Really, Sir Charles, I know nothing what- 
ever about you, except what I have dis- 
covered this afternoon; but I shall not 
apologize for my rudeness, because, in the 
first place, you brought it upon yourself, 
and, in the second, it has given me a great 
deal of entertainment.” 

‘*T am delighted to have been found so 
entertaining,” he answered, though his 
face did not exactly express delight. ‘* My 
satisfaction would be complete, if I might 
be so far honored as to be told whom it has 
been my good fortune to entertain.” 

‘* By all means,” she replied, still laugh- 
ing. ‘*My name is Mrs. Robinson. Prob- 
ably you have never heard of me; but then, 
you have been so long out of the country. 
Ethel Wyndham is a most intimate friend 
of mine, and if you think you owe me some 
return for the pleasant things thot I have 
been saying about you, you may abuse her 
now to your heart’s content.” 

‘“*Thank you,” answered Sir Charles, a 
little stify. ‘‘ But I have no wish to abuse 
Miss Wyndham.” 

** How uninteresting of you! I am par- 
ticularly curious to know why you were so 
very emphatic in declaring that she was 
not a person whom you would choose for 
your wife.” 

“‘Tf that is all, I can easily gratify your 
curiosity. I don’t like flirts.” 

‘*And, pray, who told you that Ethel 
Wyndbam was a flirt?” 

‘*Everybody, without exception, who 
has spoken to me about her. I have lived 
eo long out of England that I am probably 
a little old-fashioned in my ideas; but it 
does strike me as rather—what shall I say 
—extraordinary that a girl of Miss Wynd- 
ham’s age should live in the way that she 
does, entertaining large parties at Monks- 
ford, and going about without a chaperon.” 

‘*T will grant you, if you like, that she 
is extraordinary; but is it quite fair to 
blame her because her relations are dead? 
She really didn’t kill them.” 


‘*She might engage a companion, I sup- 
pose. But it is noaffair of mine. We are 
not Jikely to meet, and, to tell the truth, I 
don’t want to meet her. The communica- 
tions that have reached me from her 
through the lawyers have not been such as 
to make me eager to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘*You must have been singularly san- 
guine if you expected her to rush into your 
arms. She thinks, not unnaturally, that 
your conduct ‘has been the reverse of chiv- 
alrous. You might have brought forward 
your claim while her uncle was alive; but 
you chose to wait until you had only an in- 
experienced woman to oppose you.” 

**Pardon me. I was not. in a position to 
bring forward my claim during her uncle’s 
lifetime, and surely it would be pushing 
chivalry to the verge of imbecility to let 
one’s property remain in the bands of a 
wrongful possessor merely because of her 
sex and inexperience.” 

‘*You must remember that she considers 
the property to be undoubtedly hers. But 
here is my station, andI must wish you 


good-bye. You go on to Lingham, of 
course.” 
“Yes. Good-bye, Mrs. Robinson. I 


hope we may meet again.” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Never again, Sir Charles, will you 
meet Mrs. Robinson. I regret to in- 
form you that that lady is a myth, 
and that you have been talking all this 
time to the extraordinary young woman 
whose manner of life you so strongly dis- 
approve of. Well, it can’t be helped. Good- 
bye again. Your company has made the 
journey seem quite short.” 

She gave him a little nod, handed out her 
rugs and traveling-bag to the footman who 
ran up as the train stopped, and withdrew, 
paying no heed to the incoherent apologies 
which her companion stammered forth. . 
But presently she returned and looked in . 
at the carriage window. 

‘* By the way,” said she. ‘ I’ll think about 
engaging that companion. 1am not quite 
as black as I painted myself. I do some-- 
times take advice.” 
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And, with another nod, she vanished. 


i. 


Sir Charles Bracy, as may have been 
gathered from the foregoing dialogue, was 
a quick-tempered man. He was also 
straightforward, somewhat; matter-of-fact, 
and prone rather to treat others ar they 
treated him than as he would have desired 
that they should treat him. With persons 
of that stamp, it is never wise to attempt a 
practical joke; and indeed, when Sir 
Charles reflected upon Miss Wyndham’s 
behaviour, it seemed to him to have been 
most insulting and unladylike. He deter- 
mined angrily that he would put her out of 
his mind, which made him think of her all 
the more. Lingham, the old family place 
which had been let for many years, owing 
to his father’s extravagance, and which it 
had been the one ambition of his own life 
to recover, disappointed him alittle. The 
masons and upholsterers had been busy 
putting it in order, and now that they had 
done their work, the house had a cold, de- 
serted, and unfriendly look. The servants 
had all been recently engaged. Some of 
them had complaints to make, and Sir 
Charles detested complaints. 

“Tf you are not satisfied,” he said im- 
patiently to the housekeeper, who sought 
an interview with him after dinner, ‘tell 
me what you want; but have the goodness 
not to put on an injured face about it.” 

When he was left to solitude and a cigar, 
he began to taste the amari aliquid which 
always lurks in the cup of success. All his 
lifelong he had worked like a galley-slave 
for a certain purpose, expatriating himself, 
losing sight of his friends and cutting him- 
self off from the amusements which make 
life pleasant to the generality of young 
Englishmen, and, having attained his end 
at last, it was only natural that he should 
ask himself dubiously what was the pre- 
cise worth of it. He was Bracy of Ling- 
ham oncemore. That was something; but 
it now occurred to him for the first time 
that it was not enough. So long as one 
has a prize—be it only a wreath of parsley 
—to struggle for, happiness may be ob- 
tained from the mere fact of struggbhng; 
but when once the parsley has been won, it 
is altogether impossible for an energetic 
man to sit down and contemplate it, with 
his hands before him, for the rest of his 
days. To live all by himself at Lingham 
was a prospect which Sir Charles could not 
face with satisfaction. Indeed, he doubted 
whether he could face it at all. ‘‘ Of course, 
I shali have to marry,” he concluded with 
a sigh. 

This reminded him of the audacious sug- 
gestion made by Miss Wyndham in the 
railway-carriage, and he muttered, with 
some indignation: ‘‘I dare say she would 
enjoy notking more than bringing me to 
her feet and refusing me. That is a triumph 
which she certainly will not have. I’m 
glad I told her she was a flirt; it will do her 
no harm te have heard some home truths 
for once in a way.” 

Nevertheless, as the evening went on his 
wrath became sensibly modified. He even 
found himself making excuses for a girl 
who had never known a mother’s care, who 
had been left at an early age absolute mis- 
tress of her own actions, as well as of a 
large fortune, and whom the world had 
done its very best to spoil. Whether he 
would have been equally lenient if the 
young lady in question had had eyes of a 
blue less deep, a complexion less transpa- 
rent and asmile less bewitching, may per- 
haps be open to doubt; but he was at any 
rate unconscious of being influenced by 
such considerations, and when he retired 
to bed he was able to take some credit to 
himself for his magnanimity. 

It was while riding over his property on 
the following morning that Sir Charles ad- 
mitted into his mind the first germs of 
what subsequently crystallized into a defi- 
nite determination. The determination 
was so strange a one that his common 
sense cried out loudly against it; but it 
must be assumed that, in the mental con- 
flict which followed, and which lasted for 
forty-eight hours, his common sense was 
pitted against some very powerful adver- 
sary; for it was not upon the side of com- 
mon sense that victory at length declared 
itself. 

On the morning of the third day he 


ordered his horse and, with a somewhat 
guilty air, rode off in the direction of 
Monksford Priory, the abode of his neigh- 
bor and adversary, Miss Wyndham. His 
shamefaced look increased perceptibly 
when he came within sight of the old Tudor 
building and cantered up the long avenue 
to the principal entrance. A break was 
waiting at the door, and some saddle horses 
were being led away. Evidently the house 
was full of people; a contingency which 
he had somehow omitted to take into ac- 
count, and which caused him to mutter 
under his breath: ‘‘ What an infernal fool I 
am! I wish I hadn’t come!” 

Having come, however, he could not, 
consistently with self-respect, turn round 
and ride away again; so he rang the bell, 
and a few minutes later he was waiting in 
asmall and prettily furnished morning- 
room for the mistress of the house, to 
whom he had sent his card, and who had 
signified her willingness to receivehim. It 
did not soothe his already irritated nerves 
to be kept waiting a quarter of an hour 
before Miss Wyndham, looking more beau- 
tiful than ever, in a well-fitting riding-habit, 
made her appearance. 

She advanced, laughing a little and hold- 
ing out her hand. 

** Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to join us at Juncheon, my Lord Lochinvar? ” 
she inquired. 

‘IT have come to tell you of a decision 
which I have arrived at, Miss Wyndham,” 
answered Sir Charles, rather gruffly. ‘I 
have made up my mind not to proceed with 
the action that I have brought against 
you?” 

Miss Wyndham raised her eyebrows. 

‘*Mashallah!” said she. ‘‘ Power is in 
your hands, and we can but bow to your 
decrees. But it would be interesting to 
hear the reason of this sudden change of 
front.” 

‘*T have several reasons. I may just 
mention that fear of losing my action is not 
one of them.” 

“Ah! Won’t you sit down?” 

She pointed to a chair, and, seating her- 
self opposite to him, began tracing invisible 
patterns upon the carpet with the handle of 
the light hunting-crop which she carried. 

‘*Is it possible,” she asked, with a some- 
what gentler intonation, ‘‘that fear of 
being considered wanting in chivalry had 
anything to do with it?” 

‘* Well, perhaps.” 

‘““Ah!” she said again, and shot one 
glance at him out of those dark blue eyes 
of hers, after which she went on drawing 
patterns on the carpet. 

During the pause that ensued Sir Charles 
experienced a rapid succession of emotions, 
which troubled and alarmed him. He be- 
gan to speak hurriedly. 

‘*Of course I considered, and still con- 
sider, that my title to the land is indisputa- 
ble. I can’t honestly deny that. But when 
I thought it all over, I felt that—that—I 
doubted whether— In short, I came to the 
conclusion that I really didn’t so very much 
care about it, while you, I suppose, do.” 


In answer to the last words, which were 
uttered interrogatively, she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘‘A well-fed dog whois mumbling a dry 
bone doesn’t attach much value to it until 
another dog tries to take it away from 
him,” she remarked. ‘‘ When that hap- 
pens, he naturally bristles up and resolves 
to retain possession of his bone as long as 
he has legs to stand upon and teeth to fight 
with.” 

Sir Charles smiled. 

‘There shall be no fight this time,” he 
said. 

‘In other words, you propose to make 
me a free gift of those acres.” 

“* If you like to say so.” 

‘‘And pray,” she inquired, with a swift 
change of tone, ‘‘who gave you the right 
to offer me gifts, and where did you find 
the fatuity to imagine that I should accept 
them from you?” 

She had risen and was looking down 
upon him with an indignant scorn, which 
made him excessively uncomfortable. He 
was a brave man; but, for some reason or 
other, he both looked and felt very like a 
craven now, and his exasperation agsinst 
himself did not help him toward finding 
any appropriate rejoinder. He murmured 





something about the word ‘gift’ having 


been hers, not his; but the thunderclouds 
which had gathered upon her brow, dis- 
persed as abruptly as they had appeared, 
and she was laughing again before he fin- 
ished his sentence. : 

‘* You should not have begun to fight, if 
yu did notintend to go on, Sir Charles,” said 
she. ‘*You can’t give me what ismy own, nor 
can I accept what is yours. The law must 
decide between us, and, in the meantime, 
we will be friends or enemies, just as you 
please. Which shall it be?” 

He hesitated for an instant; but, detect- 
ing upon her face what he took for an 
expression of mocking triumph, it flashed 
across him that this hardened coquette had 
made a fool of him already, and would 
make a still greater fool of him, if he did 
not take heed to his ways. So he drew 
himself up, and answered stiffly: 

‘“*T am afraid that, under the circum- 
stances, we can hardly be friends, Miss 
Wyndham; but I see no reason for our 
being enemies. I apologize for having 
made an offer which I now see was a ridic- 
ulous one. Good morning.” 

He declined her invitation to remain to 
luncheon; but, after he had mounted his 
horse, he heard some one tapping upon the 
window-pane just above him, and, looking 
up, became aware of Miss Wyndham, who 
put out her head to say: ‘‘I have engaged 
a companion, and she is coming down next 
week. You see, I bave lost no time about 
it.” 

For some days after this Sir Charles was 
uncertain whether he was most mortified 
by Miss Wyndham’s rejection of his offer, 
or annoyed with himself for having made 
it, or relieved to think that he had now 
done all that the most quixotic generosity 
could suggest, and might proceed to win 
his suit and enter upon his land without a 
twinge of compunction. But, with a man 
of his uncompromising character, neither 
uncertainty nor self-deception could last 
long, and, one morning, quite suddenly, he 
admitted tu bimself in so many words, that 
he had fallen over head and ears in love 
with his beautiful neighbor. Somehow or 
other, this discovery, though painful to 
him, was not as painful as might have been 
expected. It cleared the air, so to speak, 
and rendered certain precautions impera- 
tive which he might otherwise have neg- 
lected, to his own subsequent undoing. 
It is perfectly possible—so he thought—to 
be in love and yet to recognize that the 
vbject of your affections, like Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, is ‘‘not one to be desired.” 
He doubted not but that, in time, he would 
be able to live down his mental malady; 
and, for the present, he resolved that he 
would on no account allow himself to be 
drawn into further intercourse with Miss 
Wyndham. What ended by causing him 
some secret vexation, was that, for several 
weeks nothing occurred to test the strength 
of his resolution. It is provoking to have 
called out ‘‘ Fire!” at the top of your voice 
without any reason, and Sir Charles would 
certainly have been better pleased if Miss 
Wyndham had given him the opportunity 
which he had more than half expected, of 
refusing an invitation to dinner. 


Other such invitations reached him in 
plenty. The county showed him every 
civility ; and if at the hospitable boards of 
his entertainers he did not once encounter 
the mistress of Monksford Priory, that was 
doubtless because these excellent people 
had too much tact to bring about a meeting 
between plaintiff and defendant. Once or 
twice he did meet her out hunting; but 
she did not appear to recognize him; and 
indeed on these occasions she was invaria- 
bly attended by a cavalier, who evidently 
engrossed the whole of her attention. 

To be jealous about a woman whom you 
do not intend to marry is not more incon- 
sequent than to be in love with her; and 
Sir Charles permitted himself the luxury of 
cordially hating Miss Wyndham’s cavalier, 
a@ young man of irreproachable get-up, 
whom he soon found out to be Lord Tat- 
tenham, the well-known owner of many 
celebrated race-horses. Further inquiry 
elicited the facts that Lord Tattenham had 
recently hired a hunting-box in Newark- 
shire for the season, and that his attentions 
to Miss Wyndham were confidently ex- 
pected to result in an engagement. He was 
a rich man, but he had incurred very heavy. 





losses on the turf of late; so that Miss 


Wyndham’s income would doubtless be a 
welcome addition to his own, 

One chilly, misty afternoon Sir Charles 
was riding homewards, after a blank day. 
Blank days were not of frequent occurrence 
in that country, and the look of moody dis- 
satisfaction on his brow may have been 
due in part to disappointment; but he had 
other and weightier reasons for being out 
of spirits than that. He was saying to him- 
self that, so soon as the lawsuit should be 
at an end, he would try what change of 
scene would do for him, and go abroad for 
six months at ieast, when, on turning intoa 
narrow lane, he was encountered by a soli- 
tary horsewoman who, with a somewhat im- 
perious gesture, beckoned to him to join her, 

“Do you know,” said she, as he ap 
proached, ‘‘ that you are a very difficult 
person to get speech of? I have been lying 
in wait for you vainly for the last week.” 

‘*I feel very much flattered, Miss Wynd- 
ham,” answered Sir Charles, with formal 
politeness. 

‘‘And quite overjoyed at having been 
run to earth at last. One has only to look 
at your face to see that, Well, I won't de- 
tain you long. | I thought you might be in- 
terested in hearing that my companion, 
Miss Smithson, has arrived, and that she is 
all my fancy painted her. Proper isn’t 
the word. Propriety literally exhales from 
her like a disinfectant,and purifies the moral 
atmosphere two or three rooms off.” 

‘*That must be irksome. Still she does 
not appear to be a great incumbrance to 
you,” 

‘*Is it my tault that Miss Smithson can’t 
ride? 1 did put her upon a horse; but 
she incontinently rolled off; and now she 
says that equestrian exercise disagrees with 
her. It is only on that account that I don’t 
take her out hunting with me.” 

‘‘T have observed that she is efficiently 
replaced,” 

‘*Oh! you think so; do you? I am not 
quite so sure of that; and, as it happens, 
the point is one upon which I wish to ask 
for your advice.” 

“I thought you never took advice, Miss 
Wyndham?” 

‘“‘Isn’t Miss Smithson a living proof to 
the contrary? Disinterested advice is val- 
uable, because it is hard to obtain; and 
your advice, I imagine, will be at least dis- 
interested. In the days of my happy child- 
hood I once attempted to learn Latin, and 
though I didn’t get very far, I remember 
the maxim, Fas est ab hoste doceri. Lord 
Tattenham has asked me to marry him, 
and I have replied that 1 must take a little 
time to coasider of it. What answer sball 
1 give him?” 

‘* Really, Miss Wyndham, you must ex- 
cuse me, If you cannot make up your 
mind upon such a subject, it is certainly 
not I who can make it up for you.” 

She made an impatient movement. 

‘*Shall I tell you,” said she, ‘‘ why you 
take up that defensive (not to say offen- 
sive) tone? You assume that my chief de- 
light is to flirt with every man whom 1 
meet, and you think I want to flirt with 
you. Please disabuse your mind of that 
idea. You are a good deal older than I am, 
and ten thousand times more serious; you 
are not in the least like the class of men 
with whom I am accustomed to associate. 
Ican’t imagine any one with whom it would 
be more unsatisfactory to flirt, or to whom 
it would be safer to apply for counsel in a 
difficulty. Therefore, speak; and count 
upon my respectful gratitude in advance.” 

Thus adjured, Sir Charles delivered bim- 
self of a concise and impartial judgment. 

‘*Lord Tattenham,” said he, ‘‘ so far as 
my small knowledge of him gees, is an cligi- 
ble parti. His social position is good; his 
moral character, I am told, is quite up to 
the average; and his tastes appear to be 
much the same as yours. Perhaps he has 
not a superabundance of brains; but one 
can’t expect perfection. I should say that, 
upon the whole, you bad much better 
marry him.” 

‘That is your deliberate opinion; is it?” 

‘You have not allowed me much time 
for deliberation. I give you what, upon 
the face of it, seems to be the sensible 
view.” 


“Thanks, so much. I thought it was 
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“The lawsuit? Ivis progressing rather 
slowly, I think,” he replied, somewhat 
taken aback by this abrupt change of sub- 
ject. ‘But I suppose you know as much 
about it as I do.” 

‘*T know no more than the lawyers tell 
me, and they say that I shall win,” she re- 
turned. Then, with sudden vehemence. 
**Oh! I hope I shall! If I am beaten by you, 
I shall never get over it as long as I live!” 

She touched her horse with her heel, 
bent her head slightly, and cantered down 
the lane, without further leave-taking; 
while Sir Charles, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, gathered up his reins and resumed 
his slow homeward course. But he had 
not gone many yards when he wheeled 
round, galloped after Miss Wyndham, and 
succeeded in overtaking her. She halted 
as soon as she recognized her pursuer. 

** Well,” she asked, ‘‘ what now?” 

** As to that matter about which you did 
me the honor to consult me,” he replied, 
breathlessly, ‘‘there is one point that I 
omitted to mention. I could not conscien- 
tiously advise any woman to marry a man 
whom she did not love.” 

Miss Wyndham burst into a peal of 
Jaughter. ‘ Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘ what a 
funny thing to say!” 

‘*Tt may be so,” he returned, in a tone of 
deep displeasure; for he hated to be laughed 
at. ‘But I am unable to see why it is 
funny. My defective sense of the ludicrous, 
no doubt.” 

‘*Don’t be angry,” she said, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Your sentiments do equal credit to 
your head and to your heart. I was only 
amused at your doubting my affection for 
Lord Tattenham. Have you never noticed 
how handsome heis, and how well he rides, 
and what a really wonderful polish his 
boots always have? Who could help ador-. 
ing him? Good-bye, candid friend and 
chivalrous enemy. [ am going to follow 
your advice to the letter.” 


Til. 


Sir Charles rode home on very bad terms 
with himself and with the world at large. 
There was nothing which he disliked so 
much as irony, and he very much feared 
that Miss Wyndham, far from desiring his 
advice or proposing to regulate her con- 
duct in accordance with it, had simply 
wished to amuse herself by leading him on 
to say some foolish things. And the worst 
of it was that she had undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in so doing. Partly in order to dis- 
tract his mind, and partly to avoid a possi- 
ble repetition of the interview through 
which he had just passed, he decided to go 
up to London fora week or two, see his 
solicitors, and look up some old friends. 

Each item of this program he carried out 
faithfully,save that which related to duration 
of time; the conversation of his old friends 
struck him as lacking interest, and his 
solicitors displeased him by rubbing their 
hands in triumph over the victory which, 
as they assured him, was almost within 
their grasp. 

‘* Justice is justice; but I see nothing to 
exult atin having caused trouble and ex- 
pense to a lady who is acting in perfect 
good faith,” said he, to the astonishment of 
the men of law, who bad not been prepared 
for this dignified rebuke. 

The end of it was that, tinding London 
a good deal more intolerable than Lingham, 
he returned to the latter place sooner than 
he had intended, one consequence of which 
was that he reached home a few days be- 
fore the date appointed for the annual 
county ball. He had quite determined not 
to attend this function, putting forward ab- 
sence on business by way of an excuse; 
but, as a strictly truthful man, he now felt 
bound to reconsider his decision; and any 
one who should have told him that he was 
going to the ball in order to meet Miss 

Wyndham there would have surprised him 
very much indeed. In the meantime he 
remained within the bounds of his own 
demesne. -He was devoured with auxiety 
to know whether Miss Wyndham had en- 
gaged herself to Lord Tattenham or not; 
and for that very reason he would not run 
the risk of falling in with her. At the ball 
he would be sure to hear all about it, and 
he preferred that the announcement should 
reach him from any other lips than hers. 

So preoccupied was he with this subject 
that he paid no heed to what was engaging 











the attention of everybody else in the 
neighborhood, and the news of the success- 
ful termination of his lawsuit came upon 
him with a shock, which was not altogether 
one of pleasure. Miss Wyndham had 
shown him plainly that, if she was in earn- 
est about anything in the world, she was in 
earnest about this unhappy dispute; he 
feared that she would never forgive him 
for having been pronounced in the right; 
and, although he had told himself a hun- 
dred times that she could not be his friend 
—friendship on the one side and love on 
the other being in their nature hopelessly 
antagonistic—he now felt very loath to lose 
what he had fancied that he set so slight a 
value upon. 

‘‘It seems to be my fate to get what I 
want, and to be disgusted with it as soon as 
I have got it,” he said to himself, ruefully. 

It was ip this despondent frame of mind 
that he arrived at the ball, which was held 
in the town-hall of the neighboring cathe- 
dral-city. He entered the room late, and 
he had not been in it five minutes before 
he became aware that all eyes were fixed 
upon him. He might have noticed this 
even sooner, had he not been eagerly gaz- 
ing around in search of Miss Wyndham, 
whom at length he descried at the other 
end of the room, looking quite regal ina 
coronet and necklace of diamonds, and a 
ball-dress of which the costliness was ap- 
parent even to his ignorance of such mat- 
ters. She appeared to be in excellent 
spirits; she was talking with much anima- 
tion to the circle of friends about her, and 
showed no signs of smarting under a sense 
of defeat. Her costume was, perhaps, a 
little too magnificent to be suitable to an 
unmarried woman; and so Sir Charles was 
inclined to think, until he heard somebody 
at his elbow express that opinion, which 
made him change his mind. 

**Oh!” said another, ‘‘ Miss Wyndham 
is Miss Wyndham. Ordinary rules don’t 
apply to her, and whatever she chooses to 
wear is the right thing.” 

Sir Charles turned round to bestow an 
approving glance upon the speaker, who 
looked embarrassed, and moved away; and 
then it was that he discovered how in- 
terested the company had become in him 
all of a sudden. 

‘*Have I got a black on my nose?” he 
inquired of a man with whom he was rather 
more intimate than with the majority of his 
neighbors. ‘* Why is everybody staring at 
me?” 

‘* Your nose is all right, my dear fellow,” 
replied his friend, laughing. ‘ It is some- 
body’s else nose which is supposed to be 
out of joint. Somebody else has been de- 
prived of certain tenements and heredita- 
ments by you, and a pardonable curiosity 
is felt as to what she will do to you when 
she sees you. Her proceedings, as you are 
perhaps aware, are often original.” 

‘*Miss Wyndham is a lady. You don’t 
suppose she is going to make a scene in a 
public ball-room; do you?” said Sir Charles, 
turning away angrily. 

Nevertheless, he was not quite sure that 
she would not makea scene; and he was 
half relieved, half disappointed, when she 
met him face to face shortly afterward, 
bowed, as to any ordinary acquaintance, 
and passed on. After that, he retired into 
a corner, where he remained for a long 
time, watching her furtively while she 
danced. He observed that Lord Tatten- 
ham did not once figureas her partner; but 
whether that was a good or a bad sign he 
was unable to determine. If her engage- 
ment had been announced, somebody 
would doubtless have let him know of it 
by that time; but, on the other hand, it 
might very well exist without having been 
announced. At last he could bear the un- 
certainty no longer, and addressed himself 
boldly to headquarters, thereby exciting a 
degree of public attention of which he was 
uncomfortably conscious. 

‘*Miss Wyndham,” said he, ‘‘I don’t 
dance round dances; but will you give me 
this Lancers, if you are not engaged?” 

‘‘The misfortune is that 1 don’t dance 
squares,” she replied. ‘Still, who am I 
that ] should venture to disobey you when 
you speak in that peremptory voice? 
Come, let us show the county that the mil- 
lenniam has begun, and that the wolf and 
the lamb can disport themselves together 
without danger.” She rose and took his 


arm as she spoke. ‘ You are the wolf and 
lam the lamb,” she added explanatorily. 
**T mentioned it because you look as if you 
thought I might bite.” 

“Tflam a wolf,’ he answered, ‘it is 
against my will. Why wouldn’t you let 
me do as I wished, and stop the action?” 

‘* Hush!” she returned, lifting her finger 
warningly. ‘‘Even a lamb will turn; and 
I don’t like to be reminded of that offer of 
yours.. We must keep up appearances for 
the rext five minutes or so. After that, if 
you like, we will retire into a secluded spot 
and fight it out.” 

He explained with perfect gravity that 
he had no wish to fight, but that he should 
much like to have a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with her, if a secluded spot were dis- 
coverable. 

“Set your mind at ease,” she replied. 
‘There are several such spots, and I will 
conduct you to one of them as soon as the 
dance is over.” 

She was as good as her word; and, when 
she had led him into a sort of bower, 
thoughtfully prepared by the ball commit. 
tee to accommodate two persons only, and 
screened from the vulgar gaze by a happy 
combination of shrubs and _ drapery, 
‘*Now,” said she, ‘‘speak on; I am all 
attention.” 

‘*In the first place,” he began, ‘* { want 
to know whether you are very much dis- 
pleased about the loss of that land.” 

‘‘T am not in the habit of crying over 
spilt milk.” 

‘* Yet you said, the other day, that, if you 
were beaten by me, you would never get 
over it.” 

‘*Did I say that? You must have irri- 
tated me, Perhaps you don’t know that 
you have the gift of being very irritating at 
times. Proceed. Is there anything else 
that you want to know?” 

‘*T should be glad to hear whether you 
have accepted Lord Tattenham.” 

‘* Alas! no. [ was compelled to reject 
him. You advised me to do so, you 
know.” 

‘Oo the contrary, I advised you to 
accept him, provided that”— 

‘*The provision was fatal. You will 
have to find me another one, that’s all. It 
is the least that you can do. Your repre- 
sentations, not to speak of Miss Smithson’s, 
have convinced me that I ought to marry 
without delay. Miss Smithson (who, by 
the way, is a most excellent creature) came 
to me, a few days ago, with tears in her 
eyes, to say that 1 had inspired her with 
feelings of true affection and pity. She was 
sure that my intentions were good; but she 
was equally sure that my behavior was 
not. I was earning a name for eccentricity 
which I should bitterly regret when it was 
too late—and so forth, and so forth. She 
ended by imploring me to marry some 
quiet, honest man whom I could rezpect. 
Do you happen to know of any such person 
who is on the lookout for his affinity? If 
so, pray introduce him to me.” 

Sir Charles was silent for a few seconds. 
When he spoke, it was witha slight tremor 
in his voice. ‘‘I know of one who is at 
least quiet and honest,” he answered. 
‘* Whether you respect him is another ques- 
tion. I mean myself.” 

‘*Oh! but you are a non-starter. That 
point was agreed upon between us the first 
time that we met.” 

‘* Was it? You said then that you did 
not mean to flirt with me; and 1 was glad 
of that, because I hate a flirt; and—and I 
don’t think I much like being made ridicu- 
lous either. But I need scarcely say that 
I have no shadow of hope. Miss Wynd- 
ham, it is quite possible that we may never 
meet again. I am going abroad for an in- 
definite time, and, when I return, you will 
in all human probability be married. But 
before I go, 1 want to tell you that I love 
you. Please, for this once, don’t laugh. 
It is no laughing matter to me; though I 
dare say it seems sufficiently absurd to you. 
I see now that I made a stupid blunder in 
offering to resign that land to you; but I 
hope you won’t refuse to take it from me, 

when you marry, as a wedding-present. I 
ask this of you as a last favor.” 

Miss Wyndham made no direct reply. 
‘* I suppose,” said she, musingly, “‘ that it 
would be a great mistake for two such peo- 
ple as we are to marry. I am capricious, 





rather willful, always saying and doing 


things which I am sorry for the moment 
they are said or done, and, although I am 
good-natured, I can’t resist tormenting 
those about me. Miss Smithson knows 
that, and so do all the Monksford dogs. As 
for you, you area queer mixture of sobriety 
and impulse. You look before you leap, 
and think before you speak; and yet your 
temper is not of the best, and you are—if 
you will pardon my saying so—the sort of 
man who would become jealous upon very 
small provocation. We should be sure to 
quarrel; shouldn’t we?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Sir Charles, 
withasigh. ‘I think, as I told you the 
other day, that people ought not to marry 
unless they love each other. If they do, it 
can’t really signifiy whether their disposi- 
tions are alike or not.” 

‘* Well,” said Miss Wyndham, rising and 
shaking out her dress, ‘‘ nothing venture, 
nothing have. It will simplify the question 
of the wedding-present, at all events.” 

‘*T—I don’t understand you,” he gasped 
out. 

‘‘Don’t you?” she returned, laughing a 
little. ‘I wonder whether you will ever 
understand me! But perhaps that doesn’t 
much matter.” Then suddenly, ‘she sat 
down again beside him. ‘‘After all,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ I believe you are right. Noth- 
ing can matter much, so long as we love 
each other.” 


Mount Srvuart, Torquay, ENGLAND, 
Chinn i 


THE SONG OF THE CRICKET. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 











Yes, the world is big; but I'll do my best, 
Since I happen to find mysel in it; 

And Pll sing my loudest out with the rest, 
Though I’m neither a lark nor a Jinnet, 

And strive toward the goal with as tireless zest, 
Though I know I may never win it. 


For shall no bird sing but the nightingale? 
No flower bloom but the rose? 

Shall little stars quench their torches pale 
When Mars through the midnight glows? 

Shall only the highest and greatest prevail? 
May nothing seem white but the snows? 


Nay, the world is so big that it needs us all 
To make audible music in it. 

God fits a melody e’en to the small ; 
We have nothing to do but begin it. 

So I'll chirp my merriest out with them all, 
Though I’m neither a lark nor a linnet! 

AIX-LEs-BAINs, FRANCE. 








DADDY. 


BY HELEN F. KENDRIOK. 





An old, blind darkey, led by a little girl, 
and followed by a dog, used often to pass 
my window. He told me, one day, that he 
had lost his ‘ole ’oman during slavery 
time, because he ran away from his mas- 
ter, and when he went back home ‘dey 
wa’nt nobody dar.’” The little girl was a 
waif he had picked up somewhere, and the 
dog was as great an outcast as his two 
friends. 


“Come erlong, Daddy; hit aint much 
fudder.” 

‘*Whar’s de mile pos’, Jane? Is 
we come ’long-sider de las’ mile pos’? 
Mars Jeems useter say w’en he got ter dat 
pos’ dat dey wuz mo’ track ahead uv ’im 
dan w’at dey waz behime; en dat de way 
w’at hit look la’k ter me.” 

‘*W’y, Lord-a-Massy, Daddy! w’at yer 
talkin’ ’bout? Dey’s leb’m miles behime, 
en dey aint bat wun ahead.” 

‘*Dat’s all you know ’bout hit, Jane. 
W’at ef dey is leb’m miles behime, I reckon 
ef Mars Jeems thunk dat wun mile ’uz 
longer’n leb’n, dat de way hit iz; en you 
need’n come sputin’ longer nuthin’ w’at 
Mars Jeems say.” 

Jane was silent., She was an obstinate 
little darkey; but Daddy did sometimes 
bring the weight of argument to bear so 
hard upon her that her impudent little 
tongue had no retort. She rose again from 
the ground, where they had been sitting, 
and urged Daddy to come along. 

‘¢ Whar’s Kinney?” asked the old man. 

‘Oh! he’s off smellin’ de woods fer 
sump’n ter fight,” was the answer. 

Then a loud whoop rang through the 
forest, and Kinney knew Jane’s voice, and 
trotted back to the big road. Jane pulled 
the old man to his feet, gave him a stick, 
and took hold of his hand to lead him; for 





he was blind. They walked along a few 
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minutes in silence, while Kinney frisked 
off, dog-fashion, into the woods to find as 
brave a man and as ready for a fight as he: 

Pretently Daddy said: 

Jane, wat you spec’ Beisy gwineter bé 
up te® w'en I git dar; en knock? Lordy! 
dint she gwineter be s’prised ter see er ole 
nigger come back ” 

“T tell yer wat Aunt Betsy ‘ll be er 
doin’; she’ll be er flippin’ de ash-cake; dat’s 
w’at:” 

Daddy wanted to ask something else; but 
he seemed timid about it. At last it camé 
out: 

‘* Jane,” said he, ‘‘do you think Betsy 
11 be atter lickin’ me w’en I gits dar? 
She usetet ldy on de battlin’ stick some- 
tintes; but does you think she’d whup er 
ole blin’ nigger?” 

Jane bridled at once, and said fiercely: 

‘* Well, [knows dis much, ef Aunt Betsy 
er aver nuther nigger takes de buttlin’ 
stick ter you, Daddy, dey’ll git er battlin 
outen my fistes; dat Pg will.” 

This enthusiasm aroused the spirit of 
Kinney, who happened to be with them for 
a moment, and he barked fierce defiance to 
ity one who should lift a finger against 
Daddy. 

‘* You’s er good gal, Jane, en Ise mighty 
glad fer de day w’en I pick you up out dar 
in Alybamy. Yer didn’ never have no 
Mammy; did yer, Jane?” 

‘*No; en I don want none, en you needn’ 
be meddlin’ wid my bizness no mo’.” 

Jane had a little tale of her own, if she 
would have told it; but Daddy could 
never get it out of her. The truth was, 
she did not want the kind-hearted, meek 
old mai to know what a life she bad led; 
how she had run away from a cruel mother, 
tid had been a little street vagabond, 
stealing wliat she found necessary from 
day to day, and lodging wherever she 
éould. Nobody, not even Jane hérself, 
could have teld why her fortunes became 
joined to Daddy’s. But she found him 
liutigry, one day, by the roadside, and since 
then shé had doubled her thefts and di- 
vided het provendert with the old man: 

When he started back to Georgia she took 
hint by the hand, and, calling up her dog, 
Kinney, set off on the road without a word. 
Daddy had taken an unceremonious leave 
of his master and wife five years before, 
while he was yet a slave, and had started 
for a country where he hoped to gain his 
freedom. He got as far as Alabama, and 
stopped there. The terrible struggle for 
freedom came and ended, breaking the 
bonds of the slaves, and Daddy’s wander- 
ing steps had turned to the spot where his 
lieart had been all the time; but he 
was aged from privation and blindness, 
having lost his sight by an explosion 
in a coal mine, where he worked for a 
While. A sweet anticipation glowed in the 
old man’s heart as he trudged wearily over 
the last mile that lay between him and the 
home he had left so long ago. He kept 
wondering what Betsy would be doing, and 
how his pretty young mistress would look 
after all these years. 

‘“‘June,” he said, ‘‘honey, dey’s er 
shuckin song w’at Betsy useter be mighty 
proud on in de old times. Maybe she 
mought lak ter hyear us singin’ it w’en 
we draws nigh de big gete. You kin jine 
in, en we kin make it swell mighty big in 
de kyorus. En dey’s wun thing, Jane; be 
mighty sho’ ter go ’long pas’ de fus’ gate; 
kaze dat’s de gate ter de big ’ouse; den 
w’en yer come ter Antioch Road, turn down 
dar; en den w’en yer sees de well, draw 
nigh de fence; kaze de big gate’s right erlong 
dar, en dey’s two wa’nit trees closet by. 
Dat’s de gate w’at we gotter go in. Den 
you'll see de hen house fust, en atter dat 
de cider trough. You des go right ‘long 
pas’ dat twel you come long sider de 
kitchen, en turn down de paf, en dar de 
cabins is. Now don’t you fergit dat, Jane. 
Come on now, en we'll start de chune.” 

The old man’s voice trembled with ex- 
citement when he began; but the song grew 
louder as they drew nearer to the farm- 
house: 

* I’m trubbled in de mountin, 
Trubbled in de vailey, 
An’ I’m trubble’ bout my soul, 
An’ trubble gwine ca’y (carry) me bome.” 
The chorus was sung with true feeling by 
Daddy’s quavering voice. 


4¢1’m trubble’ an’ I ain’t gwine be trubble no mo’, 
An’ trubble gwine ca’y me home. 





“ De truiipet soun’ gwine waké dé dead; 
Blessed Jesus gwine raise his head; 
Can’t yer live ’umble, praise King Jesus? 
Can’t yer live ’umbie, dyin’ Lam’? 


“Pm trubble’ an’I ain’t gwiné be trubble no mo’, 
Av’ trubble gwitte ¢a’y me home: 


“ Ef I had tin thousand tongues; 
Praise my Lord wid ebery wun; 
Dig my gtave wid er silver spade, 
Let-et-me down wid ér goltfen chain. 


“ W’en you see my coffén madé, 
Den you know my body’s dead; 
King Jesus is er rock in ebery lan’, 
Come shelter in de might storm. 

“ Go back you long-tongue, Satan, 
Don’ want you in dfs ban’. 
Don’ want none but de blood-biiight soul. 
Washed in de blood uv de Lam’. 

**7’m trubble’ an’ I aint gwine be trubble’ no mo,’ 

An’ trubble gwine ca’y me home,” 

As they surtg the last lines they passed 
through the big gate; which swtmg back 
with a creak in its hinges. 

‘* Dat gate rusty,” said Daddy, in tones 
that hé could scarcely control. Then he 
stopped a minute; and leaned aguinst a tree 
for support. ‘Ise gittin’ kinder weakly, 
Jane. Maybe yer mought des run yander 
ter de well and fetch me er drink. Dey’s 
er tin cup hanging on de pos’.” 

Jane ran as she was told, and came back 
in a moment; 

‘* Dey aint no biicket dar; Daddy, let ‘lone 
no cup.” 

Daddy scratched his head. 

‘* Dat aint lak ole Marster, lettin’ de gate 
git rusty, en de bucket down de well.” 

A little of the enthusiasm was gone from 
his voice when he next spoke. 

‘* Well, come on, honey,” he said. ‘‘ We 
kin stop at de kitchen en ax Roxy fer 
drink dar.” 

They plodded along to the kitchen, 

‘*T don’ see nobody nowbars,” said Jane. 

‘Aint dey no hens, en dogs runnin’ 
roun’?” asked Daddy. 

‘*No; dey aint nuthin’; en hit looks lak 
dey wuz ha’nts roun’ hyer,” was the answer. 

Daddy sat down on the kitchen steps and 
wiped his brow with his coat-sleeve. 

‘* Maybe dey’s out spendin’ de day,” he 
said, faintly. 

He got up and tottered toward the cab- 
ins. The stillness of the place frightened 
him vaguely. He Gould not tell what was 
the matter; but the shadow of some calam- 
ity was upon him. 

‘*T knows de paf now, Jane. You des 
run up ter de big ’ouse, en see ef Miss Nel- 
lie’s dar. You des ax fer her, en fetch ’er 
‘long wid yer.” 

Jane tried all the doors and windows of 
the big house; but none of them opened. 
She called for Miss Nellie; but there was 
no answer. When she went back to the 
cabins. Daddy was inside of one of them, 
groping his way around the walls and feel- 
ing blindly for some token of the home he 
had left; there was nothing but an empty 
house. 

The tears were streaming down his face, 
and his steps were weak and slow. 

‘* Hit ’pears lak dey’s all gone, honey,” 
he said; then leaned against the wall and 
sobbed aloud. Jane pressed her head 
against the old man’s arm, and said: 

‘* Don’t you go bawlin’, Daddy. Ef she’d 
er bin hyer she’d er, tuck de battlin’ stick 
ter you fer runnin away.” 

‘* Hit’s mighty strange,” he said, ‘* whar 
Betsy’s gone. I lay she’d er stayed ef 
she’d er knowed I wuz comin.’ I wush I 
could see Betsy; ’deed I does, honey.” 

His voice broke, and again he wept aloud. 

They slept that night on the bare floor 
of the cabin, and left the farm early the 
next morning. 

Daddy spoke very little, and Jane and 
Kinney clung closely to him. 

It was a weary journey to the village, 
and after they had hung around there for a 
few days, Jane was caught stealing food 
from somebody’s kitchen, and they were 
told to be off as a set of vagrants. 

By slow degrees they reached the city, 
where they were lost in the busy crowds. 
People often noticed the patient, hopeless 
face of the old man as he was led along the 
streets by his brave little protector; but I 
think few of them knew of that weary 
home journey and its desolate ending in 
the deserted cabin. 

Neither Daddy, Jane nor Kinney ever 
begged, and I think only the God who 
made them knew how they lived from 
day to day. 


Months have passed since I saw themt; [ 
and it may be that one of them has borne 
the sorrows assigned to him in this life, 
and cast aside his ragged garments and 
— his patient spirit in a heavenly 
Tess. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Soa rs ae busiest editors in Philadelphia, 
and One most thoroughly devoted to his work, 
is Rev. Victor L. Conrad, of that widely circu- 
lated religious paper; the Lutheran Observer. 
He is the office-editor, with all of the most ex- 
acting work on his hands, He became, in con- 
sequence, a broken-down invalids but {s now in 
as good health, and as able to go thtongh with 
his arduous duties, asat any time in his life 
A press reporter who called upon Mr. Conrad 
gives, in substange, the following account of 
his interview with that gentleman, in which he 
spoke of his loss of health through over-work, 
and of his subsequent complete restoration, 
and consented, in the interest of overwork«d: 
editors, broken-down literary men, and eX 
hausted men of business, to have his narrative 
made public. He said: 

* By long atid unremitting overwork I was 
brought into a condition of great nervous weak- 
ness. My digestion was bad. I had a general feel- 
ing of good-for-nothingness, and was unable to 
perform my editorial duties with satisfaction, I 
realized that something must be done promptly, 
or I would become a confirmed invalid, This was 
seven or eight yearsago, From the experience 
of others I kriew something of Compound Oxy- 
gen; especially in the case of a Mrs. Kelley, 
daughter of Colonel Hornbrook, of Wheeling, 
Va., who was brought to this city on a bed, a 
complete wreck from paralysis and a fearful 
sufferer from neuralgia, 1 knewhow apparently 
hopeless her case was; and IJ knew of her com- 
plete restoration to health through the use of Com- 
pound Uxygen, 

“To make a long story short, I began the 
treatment. Improvement was slow, but very 
apparent, Before long that miserable feeling of 
good for-nothingness was gone, y nerves 
were toned up. My stomach improved, and eat- 
ing was no longer a ciuse of torment. Mecovery 
was a si —_ and pleasant process. I could ex- 
perience the pleasure of restoration, and still at- 
tend to my literary duties, I continued the 
treatment until my health was fully restored, and 
I could perform my editorial duties as well as ever. 
This restoration to health cook place several 
years ago, and has been permanent. 

** A case even more wonderful than my own is 
that of my brother, the Rev. F. M. Conrad. His 
nervous system was completely shattered by 
overwork and the use of too powerful drugs. 
For several months he was entirely laid aside. 
The first effect of Compound Oxygen in his case 
was the ability to obtain healthy sleep, to which 
he had long been a stranger, Then his whole 
system was tonedup. His digestion, which had 
been greatly disordered, became healthy. A 
marked improvement in his eyesight was one of 
the most notable indications, He is now busy 
among the churches, as well as attending to hit 
duties as editor-in-chief of the Observer. 

‘The overworked thousands, who cannot take 
a week’s, or a day’s rest from their wearying 
labots, ought to know more about this Com- 
pound Oxygen.” 

A‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a bistory of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curetive agent, will be sent 
Sree, on application to Drs, TARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard S8t., Philadelphia. 
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of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,,in Cane. 
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No 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 
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SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St, James Place, 
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Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods Gelivered Md mafl to any part of the Untted 
tes free of charge. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Avricuitural Editor will be glad lo recewe any 
pracheal hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially werested.| 


NECROLOGY OF 1884—'85. 


BY E. P. 











POWELL. 





Tue death roll caused by the late severe Win- 
ter is a long one, and in some respects a peculiar 
one. The conditions were not so peculiarly un- 
favorable, except the extreme cold persisting for 
six weeks, The thermometrical record showed 
it to be the severest Winter in forty years. 

Notice first what is killed. So far as my ob- 
servations extend, evergreens have done reason- 
ably well, with a few exceptions, I have lost a 
golden yew, which had endured the paat tifteen 
Winters, sheltered, however, from Winter 
suns. It has often been slightly burned, but now 
is killed outright. My Downing's mulberry, never 
before injured, is dead, All apple trees that 
were enfeebled by severe boring or otherwise, 
have succumbed; and this is true of other en- 
feebled trees of ail sorts. A peculiarity of this 
dying is that many trees have started out with 
a full show of health in April, bat soon failed 
and faded away. In such cases, the bark seems 
to have been injured, while some of the buds 
retained vitality and stored strength for a brief 
shoot, 

Evergreen hedges trimmed with flat tops or 
upright sides, or otherwise sheared unwisely, 
have been badly injured; but I have not hada 
scorch on half a mile of such hedges located on 
ridge or in swale, facing to the sharp winds or 
the sunny South. 

Grape-vines have not been injured with me, 
except those nsiled on walls. Of these Lindley 
and Concord are slow to start, one of them not 
breaking bund till June 15th, and all blossom 
buds killed. Vines laid down are all safe and in 
full fruit ; aluo Concords, and other hardy stock 
on trellis, not Jaid down, came out all right, and 
are loaded with fruit, But many have lost even 
vines laid down. 

Cherry buds are badly thinned, so that the 
blossoming was spare, and the leafage is not full 
and rich, Plums are not injured in the least. 

Rose-bushes that were never before hilled 
back are #0 this season ; but the roots being well 
protected they are sending up a fine showing of 
flowering shoots. 

Of blackberries Snyder is all right, but Kitta- 
tinny mostly killed down. Raspberries are far 
better than they promised, and most are full 
of fruit. Cuthbert, Turner, Philadelphia, Pride 
of Hudson, Gregg, Davison'’s Thornless, Souhe- 
gan, Tyler, Caroline, are all uninjured, except a 
trifle of damage on Gregg and Philadelphia, 
owing, I think, to local causes. 

Strawberries, of course, are safe, for there was 
a covering of snow very generally over the whole 
country to protect them. To sum up: 

1. The general damage is to trees of low vital- 
ity. This is, on the whole, not a real damage, 
for it will vlear the land of stock that would 
never pay for itself. 

2. Lowlands, or lands poorly drained, show a 
severe thinning out. This, too, is as it should 
be; for undrained soil is unfit for any kind of 
trees or bushes, except those that are harbored 
by swamps. 

8. The Winter was not notably dry, while so 
excessively cold ; and for that reason many things 
survived that would otherwise not have done so, 

4. Trees in plowed land have suffered worse 
than those in sod, I do not understand why, 
unless the damage was done before or after the 
fall of snow. This was probably the case ; trees 
already weakened by the severe freezing were 
again injured by the hard frosts of March, and 
thus killed. 

5. Trees well mulched will be found to have 
come out in better condition than others, as a 
rule. Where snow remained until late packed 
about trees, tie start was late, but the life more 
sure than in warmer spots. 

6, Trees obtained from nurseries not too far 
from your own parallel of latitude, either to 
north or south, are more reliable and enduring 
than others. Take a note of this, and see if it is 
not true on your grounds, But trees brought 
from loam and sand, where they have been 
grown, do not take to clay soil readily. We are 
not sufficiently careful as to where we procure 
our stock, 

7. The damage that usually comes to our trees 
from Winter is from alternate thawing and 
freezing. This was not the case last Winter ; for 
we had no thaw from Christmas till Spring. 
The damage was direct freezing. 

8, So far as raspberries and similar fruits are 
concerned, the most danger invariably occurs 
from cold, drying winds, or damp, cold soil. On 
my land the most serious injury was done to 
the hardy old Philadelphia, which stoodin a 
bleak, windy exposure. The Snyder blackberry 
and Wachusette, in the same locality, were 
exposed, while in a more sheltered field they 
came through without damage. 

The effect of climate on vegetation is not 


solved by any set of. rules. A comparatively 





mild Winter, with wood well ripened in the Fall, 
and a covering of snow, furnish the best condi- 
tions. A dry Winter, with drying bigh winds, 
no snow and sharp changes after a warm, late 
Autumn, furnish, on the contrary, the worst 
conditions, 

On the whole, the most serious damage, so far 
as I can learn or observe, is to apple trees. This 
gives us an opportunity to teat the hardiness of 
apple stocks, which will be of future value. We 
need a list that will be iron-clad between 45° 


and 35°. Many varieties generally endure our 
Winters, but perish in exceptionally severe 
ones, I find among those most injured Graven- 


stein, Sweet Baldwin, King, Milan, Belmont, 
Hubbardston ; but do not believe my own trees 
alone could establish anything positively relia- 
ble; for local influences may have much to do 
with the general result. Kirkland, Spy, As- 
trachan, Sweet Bough, Pound Sweet, Roxbury 
Russet, Grimes’s Golden, Ben Davis, Jonathan, 
on the contrary, show unimpaired vigor ; and 
this does go to establish to a certainty their re- 
liability. Among pears I find Buffam, Clairgeau, 
D’Anjou, Flemish Beauty, unimpaired ; Seckel, 
Bartlett, Sheldon, Belle Lucrative, slightly en- 
feebled—particularly Seckle. Putting present 
with past experience, I class Clapp’s Favorite, 
Seckel, Madaleine, Sheldon, Bose, as among un- 
safe trees. But Sheldon is for all that one of 
the two or three most valuable of all pears. 

I should be glad to call to this necrology the 
death of many of our plant and fruit destroyers, 
The potato bug is certainly diminishing in num- 
bers, but the curculios of all sorts, and grubs 
that bore into patience and trees, and moths are 
all here. 

Of grapes, quite to my surprise, some of those 
reputed iron-clad have lost that reputation. I 
had ranked Duchess as peculiarly safe. It has 
however, come through poorly. In one vine- 
yard I have Barry, Pocklington, Vergennes, Her- 
bert, Worden, Lindley, Rogers 380, Martha, 
Delaware, Massasoit, Duchess, Agawam, Lady, 
Prentiss, Walter. Of them the worst injured was 
Duchess. Exceptionably vigorous came through 
Agawam, Herbert, Lindley, Rogers 30. 

Such another severe test of vegetable vitality 
we may hope to escape for half a century. 

Cuintow, N. Y. 

>_> 


CULTIVATION, AS AFFECTING 
THE STRAWBERRY. 


In the consideration of the cultivation of the 
strawberry, under this heading, the first requi- 
site is to form a clear conception of what the 
vegetative and reproductive organs are, and 
wherein their ultimate natural functions differ. 

The vegetative organs are known as the root, 
the stem, and the leaves, serving the purpose of 
an individual life to each plant; such a plant, 
after a while, produces a different set of organs, 
subservient to a different purpose ; that is, the 
increase in number, or the continuance of the 
species—namely, the flower, fruit, and seed, 
called the organs of reproduction, 

In the ordinary culture of the strawberry, 
little or no attention is given to the inquiry 
whether there is any natural conflict between 
these two classes of organs, or if the vegetative 
will succeed and flourish on the same nutriment 
applied in the same proportion to the land as 
the reproductive organs. 

Is it not a fact, almost without exception, that 
the individual life and the repreductive part of 
the plant are blended into one grand whole, and 
the cultivator, blind, as it were, forgets to exam- 
ine the effect manures have on the essential or- 
gans of the flower, stamens, and pistils, resting 
content so long as the eye is pleased with the 
appearance of the vegetative growth? 

The importance of close observation in perfect 
flowering plants, wherein both classes of organs 
are, or should be, in perfection, is apparent at 
once; yet how much more important is it in 
pistillates, where the blossoms are already im- 
perfect, performing their functions of fruitation 
only by the aid of pollen from some other plant, 
and in which plant growth can be measured only 
by comparison with other perfect flowering 
plants. 

Since vegetative growth is the criterion by 
which the individual life of each plant is to be 
measured, a proper nutriment is necessary to 
the health and vigor of that life ; the reproduc- 
tive organs would seem to be somewhat depend- 
ent on the life so far as a suitable nutriment of 
plant growth is had; yet, in many cases, the 
highest development of the flower needs nutri- 
ment of other kinds. 

‘Lhe experiments of four years on twelve varie- 
ties of perfect-flowering plants, under different 
manures, where close observation has been had 
as to the individual life, and that of the blossom 
and fruit, may suggest some thoughts for reflec- 
tion and experiment. 

For convenience the cultivation of the plants 
is divided into three classes, based upon the 
action of the manures employed upon the 
growth. 

First. Those in which the highest type of 
vegetative, flower and fruit growth would seem 
to result from mixed barnyard: manures, or com- 
mercial fertilizers poor in potash. The Primo 
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Triomphe de Gand, Bidwell, and Sharpless are 
representative plants herein. 

The Primo, named first in the list, makes in 
poor soil a vigorous plant-growth, flowers with 
irregular stamens, little pollen, fruit small and 
irregular in shape ; with good culture a notable 
increase in the number of leaves, flower perfect, 
fruit medium to large, regular in shape, produc- 
tive; high culture, increased vigor of plant- 
growth, stamens fewer in number, many bastard 
blossoms, tending to double flowers, berries few 
in number, very large, irregular. In this variety 
high culture would correspond nearly with good 
culture as to the Sharpless. 

Omitting the Triomphe and Bid well, we come 
to the Sharpless. In poor culture, correspond- 
ing to good culture in Primo, leaves three to 
five im number, medium plant vigor, bloom 
abundant, stamens imperfect, little pollen, fruit 
small and very imperfect; with good culture, 
corresponding to high culture in the Primo, vig- 
orous to very vigorous plant growth, stamens 
abundant, perfect, pollen plenty, fruit system- 
atic in shape, medium to large, prolific. Ob- 
serve here, that in soil where the Primo begins 
to develop a failure as to growth of stamens and 
amount of pollen, the Sharpless is at its best in 
these respects, With high culture, which may 
be defined as the point at which the prepon- 
derency of the pollen is at its hight. It is at this 
point that Manchester, or Primo, planted near 
to the Sharpless, partakes the most in all re- 
spects of the Sharpless on my soil. The 
Sharpless as to plant-growth, vigorous to very 
vigorous, leaves three to five in number. The 
reproductive organs begin to show signs of 
weakness, the character and number of stamens 
variable ; many of the blossoms have a tenden- 
cy to become double, pollen somewbat dimin- 
ished in quality, some blossoms nearly or quite 
pistillate, fruit large to very large, inclining 
to coxcomb. Increase the hight of culture, 
plant-growth still maintains its healthy appear- 
ance, the stamens disappear, blossoms few in 
number, pistiNate, fruit will partake of the 
characteristics of variety planted near, provided 
the species be such that it maintains its per- 
fect blossoms under this extremely high cul- 
ture. 

The Manchester, on my soil, shows the best 
results, so far as fruit blossoms and plant- 
growth is to be had, at what may be calied 
high culture in the Sharpless. This is the cul- 
ture when the Manchester develops the high- 
est characteristics of any of the perfect flow- 
ering varieties that may be employed as a fer- 
tilizer. 

Second. Those in which the highest type of veg- 
etative, flower and fruit-growth would seem to 
result from the use of potash, in addition to the 
manures already named in the first class. 

The Miner is a representative plant of this 
class. While a good, vigorous plant-growth can 
be obtained without a libera) supply of potash, 
the stamens will be imperfect and pollen very 
scanty ; the fruit, although abundant, smal] and 
imperfect, In soil having potash the blossoms 
become perfect; fruit large to very large, pro- 
ductive. It would seem to require about the 
same nutriment as the Primo to give a good 
plant-growth. 

Seth Boyden, No. 30, is gross and rank in pot- 
ash. Its roots will withstand the carbonizing 
effects of potash the best of any plant Ihave ever 
experimented with, The vegetative organs thrive 
best in the same relative nutriment as the Sharp- 
less; yet to fully develop the productive organs 
an addition of potash is required ; use abundance 
of potash, and the white tip, so frequent in this 
variety, disappears. 

With me any great amount of potash in the 
soil carbonizes the roots of the Manchester, 
causing the plant to die; hence cannot employ 
any plants of the second class as fertilizers, 

Along the Hudson river the Manchester suc- 
ceeds best in soil where the Sharpless is a poor 
pollen producer and the Miner 18 a good one; 
ia all such localities the best result in fertili- 
zation is had with planis which, on my soil, 
would come under class second. 

The third class includes the Cumberland 
In the use of forty different manures the 
plant-growth has been remarkable as a resist- 
ant to the evil effects of so diversified nutri- 
ment. The blossoms remain very constant as 
to stamen and pistils, Many of the plants have 
few blossoms; some none. On those where an 
abundant crop is had, the texture of the fruit 
varies greatly. 

Charles Downing is another illustration. The 
same general characteristics are observed as to 
plant-growth as in the Cumberland, though a 
much larger proportion of plants are not fruit- 
ful, Small changes in the component parts of 
the manures employed to enrich the land would 
seem to be very perceptible, seen in variation of 
color and texture of the fruit. 

These two I have ever found very uncertain 
as to resnits, and apt to work harm in experi- 
mental beds, planted too close to other varieties. 

These resylts would seem to suggest that more 
careful attention be given to the nutriment of 
the Strawberry, and that a closer inspection be 


had of the results of sugh nutriment on the 
flower and fruit of the plant.—J. B, Rocsrs, in 
Gardener's Monthly 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Boru millet and Hungarian grass are hot- 
weather plants; the former, requiring a rather 
ionger season, should be sown earlier. In fact, 
it is better to sow both as early as possible after 
warm weather begins. Hungarian will ripen if 
sown July ist, or even later; but it cannot be 
cured so easily late in the Fall as when it can be 
eut during warm weather. The late-sown will 
be maturing during the droughts which often 
occur the last of August and the first of Septem- 
ber, and which are just what are needed to dry 
acrop of succulent thick stems of grass into 
hay. 

The bean is a legaminous plant ; but the crop 
«6 not benefited by the use of gypsum, as is the 
vase with most of this class of plants. One rea- 
4on for this is, probably, that large growth of 
vine, which gypsum will cause, is not desirable. 
What is wanted in beans is the most grain, with 
the least possible proportion of straw. Too 
much vine makes the beans ripen slowly and un- 
evenly, exposing the crop to greater damage by 
Fall rains, -It is also true of clover that where 
seed, rather than hay is desired, gypsum is not 
an advantageous fertilizer. We do not grow 
any clover seed in this section of late years, on 
account of insect enemies which destroy the 
heads, But, years ago, when growing clover 
seed was common, it was thought to be bad 
practice to sow plaster, as it made the second 
growth too rank, and the heads did not fill so 
well. 

If any one doubts the enormous evaporation 
from a field of growing grass or grain, let him 
cut some, and see how quickly it will dry in a 
hot sun or wind. The weight of cut clover will 
decrease one or more tons in twenty-four hours 
after cutting, and evaporation goes on more 
rapidly while growing than when dead. The 
wilting of plants whea the supply of water ia 
cut off, as in transplanting, is really an effort of 
Nature to close the pores through which water 
escapes, and thus prolong vitality as .ong as 
possible, 

The imported elm-leaf beetle will probably ap- 
pear in many new localities the present year and 
defoliate the trees, unless preventive measures 
are adopted early in the season. Bulletin No. 6 
of the Department of Agriculture and Division 
of Entomology gives a very full description of 


this pest of the elm and the means of counter- 
acting 1t8 injuries. Professor Riley, entomolo- 
gist of the Department of Agriculture, says that 
“ the depredations of this pest have now become 
widely extended throughout the Northeastern 
States, rendering unsightly and almost worth- 
less those most valuable shade trees of our 
cities, the elma.” In some erties the elms ar 
being cut dewn, as it is thought this is the mos 
ready means of getting rid of the insects that 
live upon them, but the trees may be saved by 
the free use of arsenical poisons thrown over the 
leaves or branchlets early inSpring, or as soon 
as the insects appear.—American Cultivator. 








BOILED BUTTER. 


Tue following receipt for boiled butter, « form 
in which butter is preserved in Piedmont, is 
vouched for by J. C. Morton, an acknowledged 
English authority: Into a clean copper pan 
(better, no doubt, tinned) put any quantity of 
butter, say from twenty to forty pounds, and 
place it over a very gentle fire, so that it may 
melt slowly, and let the heat be so graduated that 
the melted mass does not come toa boil in less 
than aLout two hours. During all this time the 
butter must be frequently stirred, say once in 
five or ten minutes, so that the whole mass may 
be thoroughly intermixed, and the top and bot- 
tom change places from time to time. When the 
melted mass boils, the fire is to be so regulated 
as to keep the butter at a gentle boil for about 
two hours more, the stirring being still con- 


tinued, but not necessarily so frequently as be- 
fore. ‘The vessel is then to be removed fiom the 
fire and set aside to cool and settle, still gradu- 
ally, this process of cooling being supposed also 
to require about two hours, The melted mass is 
then, while still quite liquid, to be carefully 
ured into the crock or jar in which it is to be 
ept. In the process of cooling there is — 
ited a whitish, cheesy sediment, proportioned to 
the quantity of butter, which is to be carefully 
— from intermixture with the preserved 
utter.—Am., Cultivator. 
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FRUIT SYRUPS. 


MakING syrup is an all-day affair, and a good 
plan is to set the jars of juice in the oven at 
evening and keep a low fire all night, finishing 
off next forenoon. Six quarts of grape juice 
should make one of syrup, wine-colored, lucent, 
of delicious, refreshing perfume and flavor. 
One tablespoonf ul in a glass of water gives a 
delightfal drink, like fresh grape juice, the true 
substitute for wine with all temperate people, 
and the finest medicine for correcting a feverish, 
bilious state ever known. The syrup itself is 
valuable for restoring strength, and consump- 
tive persons should take it by the tumbler daily, 
sipping it leisurely, with sugar, if too tart for 
the taste. It makes new, rich blood, it cleanses 
the system, clears brain and feeds starved 
nerves. It has the hypophosphites which doc— 
turs prescribe for wastes of tissue, and, taken 
freely, will arrest even critical stages of disease. 
People fed on pure food, with abundance of 
fruit, need never dread cancer, Bright’s disease, 
gout, neuralgia, dropsy, or a dozen other of the 
worst scourges of the race.—Susan Power, in 
* Vick’'s Magazine.” 
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Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
ae Breadway, Ne New York. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Opens about June Sth. Po © MMMM +000: deteonteienien 1 50 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family | 17 bad (4 mos.) .  aptdasenies. ae 
hotels in America, and for ita general management | 13 (8 mos,), ON Aeebii dicscoten 16 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 4 1 (1 month), « * sovecesepepesace . Ge 
Is convenient to all the springs and places of inter- | 2 ¢ (2-week), oh Fat BEC Re ha 20 
est. BENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 1 Number (1 week), © ~ Geeae ctcbuetetes 10 
One subscription two Years............scesceeeeee 500 
TR AVEL. One subscription with one new subscriber, in 





A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Milw aukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes" and a copy of “ Gems of the Northwest; 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frat 
cisco, St, Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale 
Nine Cities." These publications contain valuable 
inrormation which can be obtained in no other way 


STATEH LINE. 


NEW YORE T § Friky atney po 


Al Clyde built and my excellent 


os but ni waivencs in rates, som moda pnly 
ons, eee, “ania laps , 
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at sowest Tater. Re ere Special ieee tonto 
are ‘Bond for pamphlet of of inte ion, with ca 
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ages, Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
Pos ne. mah.” at lowest rajen, by BaLywun 's 




















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InprE- 





‘PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 


six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


twanty-tive cents each. The usual price is #1 10 





ADAMS: 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FRNCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railwzys, etc. 








itural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

‘The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andthe 
j\New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
lest awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
icultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
\Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Il, and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, an 1 for Machines to manufacture on foyalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


ONE FOMILLANCE. ....09..-ccccscevceversssesedecoses 
Cagerioetaion with two new subscribers, in 
COMO BOMMOTRMOO si 6.2... cecccccsccscccccscoccsccene 
One subscription three years... 
One subscription with three NEW " pubsoribers, 
im OME TEMIStANCE...... ....cceeccseseccevsverees 8 60 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 


one remittance, , sveveccvcces cccctees'veveo hil OD 
One subscription five years... 1000 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POBTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys, Payment of 82.70 in addition will 
‘secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subsoriptiong will be stopped at the end ay thé time 
for whtch payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
s@~ Make all remittances payadle to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
ee Lied cose se virtually an. ab The pres. 

t registration sys fD shectute pro 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York UVity. 


CLUBBING ae 
1885. 


OrgeER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office, ‘ 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 pa the column.) 
Orémary Ad enbpeseees 


P.-O. Box 2787, 
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« wort ROUND SHOW», 


The Improved Re. 


WXNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder 
BRACE 


AND SUSPENDER 
COMBINED. 
ty 1883, Innp. 1883-4. 





yan Skirt- Su porter or Ladies, 


FE 
Fieige 


All oi be Men. Women, Hoye and Giris. 

Phe Cheapest and only Relia’ le ‘Bhoul ler Brace. 
Sold by Drnggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of @1 a | per pair, plain, or a1 560 
ber par an fae ed. Send chest measure, around the 
body. dress the manufacturers, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. Jounson, Prop'r. EASTON, PENN. 


VIOLANE DU CAP 


the wonderful transformation_gem, colors violet by 
day, ruby red by gas-light. Extensively worn by 
: ladies in evening dress 
and ball costume. Lace 
pina, and rings, and 
searf pins, favorite 
aty les gf mounting for 
this stone. No goods 
esoqunee enles they 
have tag attached, - bearing this rtrade-n mark 


LeBosqu ET 
BROS. 

















Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 








This Saw is v 
cut Iron and Bie 
saw will cut off a bar of half-inch sound iron eighty 
times, or a bar of entempered steel forty times 
cuts ten times as fast a6 a file, and at one-tenth the 
cost. As it cuts everything, it will by most of the 
sawing required aboat a house, shop or 


much harder than a file, and will 
of almost as readily as wood. One 


farm, 

The Frame is made of Bteel, ished and Nickel 
Plated, and will face the saw in four different direc- 
tions, Frame and 12 Saws sent by mail on receipt of 
$1.50. Hardware dealers will furnish them at the 
same price. All genuine goods are marked with a 
Star, and bear our pame— . 


Millers Falls Co., 
74 , Chambers | St., New| York, 
ao. 1 SUIT 





Catalogues sent. 





SPOOL 








PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








eer c Fm of diarrhes 
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al Gi 


learn from its proprictors that the sales are not 
only increasing constantly, but those who use 
it SEEM BETTER PLEASED ork aff 

EVER with its results. — New York 
Pharmaceutical Record. 


ON ONC a AT FETS FATA IAD TKD 


¢ SOLD: BY: ates 


2D LDN) 3 . YI 


br HIS » has become one of the most popular and best appre. 9 
h ciated articles of diet for the last comers into the house- _ A 
hold, They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have 

plenty of lung capacity, though they generally smile of 
rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is j 

placed in their sight. IT IS REALLY A CAPITAL 

FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 

the best principles for infant diet. It is called for not 

only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE ¢ 

SALE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we # 
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STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all , 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 





PINE CLOTHING AND 


DEVLIN & CO. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 
MEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 


258 and 259 Broadway, 
COR. WARREN ST., NEW eaten 


FURNISHING GOODS, 





\ra Perego 
BATHING SUITS. 


Blue Flannel $2, 83, 64 and @5each. French Suits 
in plain colors and fancy stripes, $1.50 each. 

Just received a special importation of two-piece 
Bathing Suits in plain colors and broad stripes, 83.00 
per suit. 

Bathing tights, Ifc., 30., and 50c, per pair. 

Lawn Tennis Belts, Hose and Blazers at very low 
prices. 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Helcomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 
For pane, a of Bett ¢ Goal, 


out Phiterstion 


ost Sa! House 
armer ary iA 


Guaranteed in every re- 
8) 
Send for Circulars. 














NOLGOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, 0. 





BURDETT Geoan py» 


LIMITED, PA., 





Henley $ Challenge Rolle Skate 


oi AS THE 


ACK sae 





Gite. 


w 48-page 
ted Catalogue send 4c, stamp to M. C. HEN 
Hichmond: Ind. en A; Beaman to MC \ Gep-arcavetnts 


Vapor & Water, 
§ ange THE UNIVERSAL BATH. ‘fot Beale, i 





Many long im use. Old Baths renewed. 






POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This ne varios, A marvel of purity 
theo . an Witoieeomenese. More economical than 

inary kinds, and cannot be - tf in competition 
wit L e multitude of low test, short 


eight, alum or 
ate powders. Sold onlu in cans. 





GIVE ONE TRIAL TO THE 





Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade, Mention where you saw this adv’t, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Men 








'I.HE ont rfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most ouriahin diet for ave ids end 3 purs- 
piswicanne. ne 


: iene an Co 
Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CUO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 34 inch wide. 


OLUMBIAs: = 
ICYCLES “7 EE "E6. 

















1 Certiand St., 7 cy 
556 smear ince 
NEW YORK. 7236u Ave..nelow 424 fit. 








RELISH 


FOT 
SOUPS, FISH. 
STEAKS.CHOPS. 

MEATS, ETC. 





Send for Circulars. EJ, KNOWLTON. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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